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SKETCHES AND STUDIES 

IN 

ITALY AND GREECE 



BAYENNA 

Dbb Emperor AognstaB chose Bareniia for one of his two 
naTtJ Btations, imd in ooorsa of time a new dty arose by the 
eea-shore, which received the name of Fortns Classia. Between 
this harbour and the mother city a third town sprang np, and 
vas called Cffisarea. Time and neglect, the lavages of war, 
and the encioaohing powers of Nature, have destroyed these 
settlements, and nothing now remains of the three cities bat 
Bavenna. It would seem that in classical times Ravenna 
stood, like modem Venice, in the centre of a huge lagmie, the 
fresh waters of the Honeo and the Po mixing with the salt 
waves of the Adriatic roond its very vatls. The hoases of the 
city were boilt on piles ; canals instead of streets formed the 
means of communication, and these were always filled with 
water artifioially conducted from the southern estuary of the 
Po. Bound Bavenna extended a vast morass, for the most 
part under shallow water, but rising at intepvals into low 
islands like the Lido or Muiano or Toroello which surround 
Venice. These iBlanda were oeletsated for their fertility : tha 
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vinee and fig-tieea uid pomegranateB, springing from a fat 
and fimitful soil, watered with oonstant nuHsture, and foBteied 
by a mild sea-wind and liberal Bnnshiiie, yielded crops that 
for Inxnrianoe and qnalit; sarpaased &e harvests of any 
orchards on the mainland. All the conditdons of life in old 
Bavenna seem to hare resembled those of modem Venice ; 
the people went about in gondolas, and in the early moming 
barges laden with fresh &nit or meat and vegetables flocked 
from all quarters to the city (kF the sea.' Water also had to 
be proenred from the neighboiirisg shore, for, as Uartial says, 
a well at Bavenna was more valnable than a vineyard. Again, 
between the oity and the irminlnTi^ ran a long low causeway 
all across the lagnne like that on which the trains now glide 
into Venice. Strange to say, the air of Bavenna was remark- 
ably salubrious : this foot, and the ease of life that pievniled 
there, and the seoarity afforded by the sitnation of the town, 
rendered it a moat desirable retreat for the monarchs of Italy 
during those troublous times in which the empire nodded to 
its &11. Honorins retired to its lagunes for safety ; Odoacer, 
who dethroned the last Ctesar of the West, enooeeded him ; 
and was in turn sripplanted by Theodorio the Ostrogoth. 
Bavenna, as we see it now, recalls the peooefol and half- 
Boman rule of the great Oothio king. His palace, his 
churches, and the mausoleum iu which his daughter Amala- 
sunthft laid the hero's bones, have survived the sieges of 
Belisarius and Astolphus, the conquest of Pepin, the bloody 
quarrels of Icono(^t8 with the children of the Boman 
Church, the medisBval wars of Italy, the viotory of Gaston de 
Foix, and still stand gorgeous with marbles and mosaics in 
spite of time and the decay of all around them. 

' We m«7 oompare with Teniae wbst !■ known about th« anoimt 
Hellenlo ait; o( Sy bans. Sybaris and B»>eiuia wete the Gnek and 
fio-ny Teaice o( antiquitj. 
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As eatlj as tbe sixth oentaij, the sea had already retreated 
to anoh a distance from BaTenns that orohsrds and gardens 
were oaltirated oq the spot where onoe the galleys of the 
GnsarB rode at anchor. Qrores of pines sprang np along the 
shore, and in their lof^ tops the mnsio of the wind moved 
like the ghoet of wavee and breakers plunging upon distant 
Bands. This Pinetnm stretohes along the shore of the Adriatic 
for about forty miles, forming a belt of variable width between 
the great marsh and the tombling sea. From a distance the 
bare stems and velvet crowns of the pine-trees stand up hke 
palms that cover an oasis on Arabian sands ; bnt at a nearer 
view the bmnks detach themselves bom an inferior forest- 
growth of jtmiper and thorn and ash and oak, the tall roofs of 
the stately firs shooting their breadth of sheltering greenery 
above the lower and less sturdy bmshwood. It is hardly 
possible to imagine a more beautiful and impressive scene 
than that presented by these long alleys of imperial pines. 
They grow so thickly one behind another, that we might 
compare them to ths pipes of a great organ, or the ^ars of 
a Gothic ohnrch, or the basaltic columns of the Giant's 
Causeway. Their tops are evergreen and lad«i with the 
heavy cones, from which Bavenna draws considerable wealth. 
Scores of peasants are quartered on tbe outskirts oi the forest, 
whose business it is to scale the pines and rob tbran of their 
fruit at certain seasons of the year. Afterwards they diy the 
fir-cones io the sun, until the nnts which they contain fall 
out. The empty busks are sold for firewood, and tbe kernels 
in their stony shells reserved fbr exportation. You may see 
the peasants, men, women, and boys, sorting them by millions, 
drying and sifting them upon the open spaces of tbe wood, 
and packing them in sacks to send abroad through Italy. 
The pinocchi or kernels of tbe stone-pine are largely used 
in cookeiy, and those of Bavenna are prized fbr thdr good 
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quality aad aromatto flavonr. When roasted or pounded) 
they taste Ulte a softer and more mealy land of almonds. The 
task of gathering this harveet is not a little dangerooB. Men 
have to oat notches in the ati&ight shafts, and having olimbed, 
often to the height of eighty feet, to lean npon the bianohes, 
and detach the fir-cones vitb a pole — and this for every tree. 
Some lives, they say, are yearly lost in the busineaB. 

As may be imagined, the spaces of this great forest fbrm 
the haunt of innamerable living creatoree. Lizards nm 
aboat by myriads in the grass. Doves coo among the branches 
of the pines, and nightingales pom thur full-throated mosio 
all day and night from thickets of white-thom and acaoia. 
The air is sweet with aromatic scents : the resin of the pine 
and juniper, the mayfiowers and acaoia -blossoms, the violets 
that spring by thousands in the moss, the wild roses and faint 
honeyaookles which throw fragrant arms from bough to bough 
of ash or maple, join to make one most delidous perfume. 
And though the air npon the neighbouting matsb is poisonous, 
here tt ia dry, and spreads a genial health. The sea-wind 
murmuring through these thickets at uight&ll or misty sun* 
rise, conveys no fever to the peasants stretched among their 
flowers. They watch the red rays of sunset flaming through 
the columns of the leafy hall, and flaring on its fretted rafters 
of entangled boughs ; they see the stars come out, and Hesper 
gleam, an eye of brightness, among dewy branches ; the moon 
walks silver-footed on the velvet tree-tops, while they sleep 
beside the camp-fires ; fresh morning wakes them to the sound 
of birds and scent of thyme and twinkling of dewdrops on the 
grass aiound. Meanwhile ague, fever, and death have been 
stalking all night long about the plain, within a few yards of 
their couch, and not one pestilential breath has reached the 
cbarmed precincts of the forest. 

You may ride or drive for miles along green aisles between 
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the pinea in perfect solitude ; and yet the creatures of the 
wood, the sunlight and the birds, the flowers and tall m^estic 
GolanmH at your side, prevent all sense of loneliness or fear. 
Huge oxen haunt the wildemeaa — grey creatures, with mild 
eyes and spreading homa and stealthy tread. Some are 
patriarchs of the forest, the fathers and the mothers of many 
generations who have been carried from their sides to serve in 
ploughs or waggons on the Lombard plain. Others are year- 
ling calves, intractable and ignorant of labour. In order to 
anbdne them to the yoke, it is requisite to take them very 
early from their native glades, or else they chafe and pine away 
with weariness. Then there is a sullen canal, which flows 
through the forest from the marshes to the sea ; it is alive 
with frogs and newts and snakea. You may see these serpents 
basking on the surface among thickets of the flowering ruah, 
or coiled about the lily leaves and flowers — hthe monsters, 
slippery and speckled, the tyrants of the fen. 

It is said that when Dante was living at Bavenna he would 
spend whole days alone among the forest glades, thinking o{ 
Florence and her civil wars, and meditating cantos of hia 
poem. Nor have the influences of the pine-wood failed to 
leave their trace upon his verse. The charm of its summer 
eolitDde seema to have sunk into bis eonl ; for when he 
describes the whispering of winds and singing birds among 
the boughs of his terrestrial paradise, he says : — 

Non per6 dal lor eiser dritto sparte 
Tanto, ohe gli aajfelletti per le oime 
Lasciasser d' operare ogni tor arte ; 

Ma con piena letizia 1' Knre prime, 
Cantando, ricevano intra le foglis, 
Che tenevan bordoue alle me rime 

Tal, qnal di ramo in romo ai raccoglie 
Per la pineta in aul lito di Chiassi 
Qnand' Eolo Scirocco fuoi disoioglie. 
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With theao venae in onr minds, vhile wandeiing down the 
grassy ueles, beside the w&tera of the solitary place, we seem 
to meet that lady Binging as she went, and plnoking flower by 
flower, 'like Proserpine when Ceres lost a danghter, and she 
lost her spring.* There, too, the vision of the grifBn and the 
car, of singing maidens, and of Beatrice descending to ttie 
sound of Benediotns and of foiling flowers, bar flaming robe 
and mantle gr en as grass, and veil of white, and olive orown, 
all flashed npon the poet's inner eye, and he remembered bow 
lie bowed before bar when a boy. There is yet another pas- 
sage in which it is diffionlt to believe that Dante had not the 
pine-forest in his mind. Wben Virgil and the poet were 
waiting in anxiety before tiie gates of Dis, when the Furies on 
tlie wall were tearing their breasts and crying, ' Venga Medusa, 
e ai '1 farem di smalto,' suddenly across the hideous river came 
a sound like that which whirlwinds make ajnong the shattered 
branches and bmised stems of forest-trees ; and Danto, look- 
ing out with fear npon the foam and spray and vapour of the 
flood, saw thoneands of the damned flying before the bee of 
one who forded Btyx with feet nnwet. ' Like frogs,' he says, 
' they fled, who scarry through the water at the sight of their 
foe, the serpent, till each squats and hides himself close to 
the ground.' The picture of the storm among the trees might 
well have occurred to Dante's mind beneath the roof of pine- 
bonghs. Nor is there any place in which the simile of the 
frogs and water-snake attains snch dignity and grandeur. I 
must confess tbat till I saw the ponds and marshes of Bavenna, 
1 used to fancy that the comparison was somewhat below the 
greatness of the subject ; but there so grave a note of solemnity 
and desolation is struck, the scale of Nature is so large, and 
the serpents coiling in and out among the lily leaves and 
flowers are so mnoh in their right place, that they suggest ft 
scene by no means unworthy of Dante's conception. 
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Kor is Dante the only aingec who has inveBted this wood 
frith poetioal aaaooiationa. It ia well known that Boccaccio 
laid Mb story of ' Honoria ' in the pine-foreat, and every 
Btadent of English literatore must be bjailiar with the noble 
tale in verse which Diyden has foonded on this part of the 
■Decameron.' We all of ns have followed Theodore, and 
watched with him the tempeet swelling in the grove, and seen 
the hapless ghost paraaed by demon hounds and hunter 
down the glades. This story should be read while storms are 
gathering npon the distant sea, or thmiderclonda descending 
from the Apennines, and when the pinea begin to rock and 
surge beneath the stress of labouring winds. Then runs the 
sudden fiash of lightning like a rapier through the bonghs, the 
rain streams hia«ng down, and the tbnnder 'bre&ks like a 
whole sea overhead.' 

With the Pinetnm the n&me of Byron will be for ever 
associated. Dnring his two years' reddence in Bavenua he 
used to haunt its wilderness, riding alone or in the company of 
friends. The inscription placed above the entraaoe to the 
boose he occupied alludes to it as one of the objects which 
principally attracted the poet to the neighbourhood of Ravenna : 
< Impaaiente di vidtare 1' antica selva, che inspii6 fp.k il Divino 
e Giovanni Boceaeoio.' We know, however, that a more 
powerful attraction, in the person of the Countess Guiocioli, 
m aintained his fidelity to ' that place of old renown, onoe in 
the Adrian Sea, Ravenna.' 

Between the Boeco, as the people of Ravenna call this 
^e-wood, and the city, the marsh stretches for a distance of 
about three miles. It is a pUin intersected by dykes and 
ditches, and mapped out into innumerable rioe-fielde. For 
more than half a year it lies under water, and during the 
other months exhales a pestilential vapour, which renders it m 
uninhabitable as the Roman Campagna ; yet in springtime 
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this drwiy flat ia even beantitoL The Toimg blades of the 
tice shoot up above the water, delicately green ood tender. 
The ditchea ore lined with flowering rash and golden flogs, 
while white and yellow liliea sleep in myriads upon the silent 
pools. Tamarisks wave their pink and silver tresses by the 
Toad, and wheraver a plot of mossy earth emergea from the 
marsh, it gleams with purple orchises and flaming marigolda ; 
but the soU beneath ia so treaoberoos and spongy, that these 
splendid blossoms grow like flowers in dreams or &iry stories. 
Yon try in vain to pick them ; they elade your grasp, and 
flonrish in security beyond the reach of arm or stick. 

finch is the sight of the old town of Glaasis. Not a vestige 
of the Bomon city remains, not a dwelling or a ruined tower, 
nothing but the ancient chnrch of S. Apollinare in Classe. Of 
all desolate buildings this is the most desolate. Not even the 
deserted grandeur of B. Paolo beyond the walls of Rome can 
equal it. Its bare round campanile gazes at the sky, which 
here vaults only sea and plain — a perfect dome, Btar-spangled 
like the roof of Galla Flocidia's tomb. Ravenna lies low 
to west, the pine-wood Btratches away in long monotony to 
east. There is nothing else to be seen except the spreading 
marsh, bounded by dim snowy Alps and purple Apennines, 
BO veiy tax away that the level rack of snmmer clouds seem 
more attainable and real. What sunsets and sunrises that 
tower must see ; what glaring Inrid afterglows in Augnst, 
when the red light scowls upon the pestilential fen; what 
sheetB of sullen vapour rolling over it in autumn; what 
breathless heats, and lainclouds big with thunder; what 
silences ; what unimpeded blasts of winter winds I One old 
monk tends this deserted spot. He has the huge church, with 
its echoing aisles and marble columns and giddy bell-tower 
and cloistered corridors, all to himself. At rare intervals, 
priests from Bavenna come to sing some special mass at tbesa 
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eold altars ; pone folk make tows to pra; upon, tlieir monldy 
steps and kiss the relies which are ahown on great oooasions. 
Bat no one stays ; they huny, after mattering their prayers, 
from the fever-stricken spot, reserviag their domestic pieties 
and GQBtomaiy devotions for the brighter and newer chapels 
of the fashionable flhuroheB in Bavenna. So the old monk is 
left alone to sweep the marsh water from his chnrch floor, 
and to keep the green moss from growing too thickly on its 
monuments. A clunmy conferva covers everything except 
the mosaics upon tribune, roof, and clerestory, whioh defy the 
oonrsQ of age. Christ on His throne sedet atemamqtte sedebit : 
the saints around him glitter with their pitiless uncompromis- 
ing eyes and wooden gestures, as if twelve centuries had not 
passed over them, and they were nightmares only dreamed 
last night, and rooted in a sick man's memory. For those 
gannt and solenm forms there is no change of life or end of 
days. Ko fever touches ttiem ; no dampness of the wind and 
rain loosens their firm cement. They stare with senselesB 
fooes in bitter mockery of men who live and die and moulder 
away beneath. Their poor old guardian told ub it was a 
weary life. He has had the fever three times, and does not 
hope to survive many more Septembers. The very water that 
he drinks is brou|^t him from Bavenna; for the vast fbn, 
thoogh it pours its overflow upon the ohnroh floor, and spreads 
like a lake around, is death to drink. The monk had a gentle 
woman's voioe and mild brown eyes. What terrible crime 
had consigned him to this living tomb 7 For what past 
sorrow is he weary of his life 7 What anguish of remorse has 
driven him to such a sohtude ? Tet he looked simple and 
placid ; his melancholy was subdued and calm, as if life were 
over for him, and he were waiting for death to come with a 
friend's greeting upon noiseless wings some summer night 
fcross the fen-lands in a cloud of soft destructive fever-mist. 
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Another monument npon the plain ia worthy of a riait. 
It is the eo-oalled Golonna dei Fiancesi, a cinquec&nto pillat 
of Ionic design, erected on the epot where Gaston de Foix 
expired viotorions after one of the bloodiest battles ever 
fought. The Bonoo, a straight slaggish stream, flows b; the 
lonel; spot ; mason bees have covered with laboriona stocco- 
work the scrolls and leaf&ge of its ornaments, confounding 
epitaphs and trophies nnder their mud hoiises. A few oypress" 
trees stand round it, and the dogs and chickens of a neigh- 
bouring farmyard make it ttieir rendeKvous. Those mason 
bees are like posterity, which settles down upon the ruins of 
a Baalbeoor a Luxor, setting up its tents, and fiUing the feir 
spaces of Hellenic or Egyptian temples with clay hovels. 
Nothing differs but the scale; and while the bees content 
themselves with filling up and covering, man destroys the 
silent places of the past which he appropriates. 

Id Ravenna itself, perhaps what strikes as most is the 
abrupt transition everywhere discernible from monuments of 
vast antiquity to buildings of quite modem date. There seems 
to be no intervalbetweenthe marbles and mosaicsof Justinian 
or Theodoric and the insignificant frippery of the last century. 
The churches of Ravenna — 6. Yitale, S. Apollinare, and the 
rest — are too well known, and have been too often deeoribed 
by enthusiastic antiquaries, to need a detailed notice in this 
place. £very one ia aware that the ecclesiastical castoms and 
architectore of the early Church can be stadied in greater 
perfection here than elsewhere. Not even the basilicas and 
mosaics of Borne, nor those of Palermo and Monreale, are 
equal for historical interest to those of Ravenna. Yet there 
is not one single church which remains entirely unaltered and 
unspoiled. The imagination has to supply the atrium of 
outer portico from one building, the vaulted baptistery with 
its marble font from ano&er, the pulpits and ambones from a 
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tbiid, Uie tribtme from a fbarth, tbe ronnd briak bell-tower 
from ft fifth, uid then to cover all tbe oonoave roofr and ohapel 
vallfl with grave and glittering mosaics. 

There is nothing more beaatifrii in decorative art than the 
mosaics of Buoh tiny buildings as the tomb of OallaPlacidia or 
the ohapel of the Bishop's Palace. Tbej are like jewelled and 
enamelled cases ; not an inch of wall can be seen which is nob 
oorered with elaborate patterns of the brightest colours. Tall 
date-palms spring from the floor with fruit and birds among 
their branches, and between them stand the pillars and 
apoetles of the Church, In the spandrels and Innettes above 
the arches and the windows angels &j with white extended 
wings. On every vacant place are scrolls and arabesqaes of 
foliage, — birds and beasts, doves drinking from the vase, and 
peooocks spreading gorgeons plumes — a maze of green and 
gold and blue. Overhead, the vault is powdered with stars 
gleaming upon the deepest azure, and in the midst is set an 
aureole embradng the majestic head of Christ, or else the 
symbol of the sacred fish, or the hand of the Creator pointing 
from a olood. In Galla Plaoidia'a tomb these storied vaults 
spring above the sarcophagi of empresses and emperors, each 
lying in the place where he was laid more than twelve cen- 
turies ago. The light which struggles through the narrow 
windows serves to harmoniBe the brilliant hoes and make a 



Besides these more general and decorative subjeota, many 
of the churches are adorned with historical mosaics, setting 
forth the Bible narrative oriacidentsfrom the life of Christian 
emperors and kings. In S. ApoUinare Nnovo there is a most 
interesting treble series of such mosaics extending over both 
valla of the nave. On tiie left hand, as we enter, we see the 
town of Classis ; on the right tbe paUce of Theodorio, its doors 
and loggie rich with ouitains, and its friezes blazing with 
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Golonied onuunentB. From the city gate of Classie viigins 
iasae, and proceed in a long line until they teach Madonna 
seated on a throne, with GhriBt upon her knees, and the three 
kings in adoration at her feet. From Theodorio's palace dooi 
a similar procession of sainta and martyTs carry ns to Christ 
Burroonded by archangels. Above this double row of saints 
and Tirgins stand (he fathers and prophets of the Church, and 
highest nndemeath the roof are pictures from the life of our 
Lord. It vill be remembered in connection with these sub- 
jects that the women sat apon the left and the men upon the 
right aide of the church. Above the tribune, at the east end 
of the church, it was customary to represent the Creative 
Hand, or the monogram of the Saviour, or the head o( Christ 
with the letters A and Q. Moses and Ehjah frequently stand 
on either side to symbolise the trauBfiguration, while the 
saints and bishops specially connected with the church 
appeared upon a lower row. Then on the side walls were 
depicted such subjects as Justinian and Theodora among their 
courtiers, or the grant of the privileges of the church to its 
first founder from imperial patrons, with symbols of the old 
Hebraic ritual — Abel's lamb, the sacrifice of Isaac, Melchise- 
deo's offering of bread and wine, — which were regarded as the 
types of Christian ceremonies. The baptistery was adorned 
with appropriate mosaics representing Christ's baptism in 
Jordan. 

Generally speaking, one is struck with the dignity of these 
designs, and especially with the combined majesty and sweet- 
ness of the face of Christ. The sense for harmony of hue 
displayed in their composition is marvellous. It would be 
curious to trace in detail the remnants of classical treatment 
which may be discerned — Jordan, for instance, pours his 
water from an urn like a river-god crowned with sedge — or 
to show what points of ecdesiastioal tradition are eetahUsked 
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by these andent monuments. We find Uuiolatry already 
imminent, tbe names of the three kings, Easpar, Melchior, 
and Balthozai, the four evangaUsta as we now recognise them, 
and many of tbe rites and Testments whioh Ritualiste of all 
denominations r^ard with saperstitioas reverence. 

There are two sepulchral monnments in Bavenna wbioJl 
cannot be passed over onnotioed. The one is that of Tbeo- 
dorio tbe Qoth, erowned by its semisphere of solid atone, a 
migh^ tomb, veil worthy of the conqueror and king. It 
fltands in a green field, stuTonnded by acacias, where the 
nightingales glng ceaselessly in May. The mason bees have 
eovered it, and the water baa invaded its sepplcbral vaults. 
In spite of many trials, it seems that human art is nnable to 
pnmp out tbe pond and clear tbe frogs and efts from the 
ehamber where the great Goth was laid by Amalaanntha. 

The other is Dante's temple, with its basrehef and 
withered garlands. Tbe atory of bia burial, and of tbe 
discovery of bia real tomb, is freab in tbe memory of every 
one. But tbe ' little cupola, more neat than solemn,' of which 
Lord Byron speaks, will continue to be the goal of many a 
pilgrimage. For myself—though I remember Chateaubriand's' 
bareheaded genuflection on its threshold, Alfieri'a passionate 
prostration at the altar-tomb, and Byron's offering of poema 
on tbe poet's shrine — I confess that a single canto of tbe 
* Inferno,' a single passage of the ' Vita Nuova,' seems more 
full of soul-stirring aesoclationa than the place where, oen* 
tunes ago, the mighty duet was laid. It is tbe spirit that 
Uves and makes alive. And Dante's spirit aeema more preaent 
with us nnder the pine-branches of the Bosco than beside bis 
real or &noied tomb. ' He is risen,' — ' Lo, I am with you al- 
way,' — these are the words that ought to haunt ua in a bury- 
ing-ground. There ia aometbing affected and self-conacio'is in 
overpowering grief or entbusiasm or bumiliation at a tomb. 
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BiatSHOHDO Fandolfo If alatesta and 
Leo Battiata AiiBsbti 

BmiKi is a city of about 18,000 sonls, famons for its Btabil- 
mento de' Bagni and ila antiquities, seated apon the ooaat of 
the Adriatic, a little to the soath-east of the world-historical 
Bnbieon. It ie our datj to meation the baths first among Ita 
claims to distinction, since the prosperitjr and ohserfulness of 
the little town depend OQ them in a great measure. But 
Tiaitors from the north will fl; from these, to marvel at the 
bridge which Augustus built and Tiberius completed, and 
which still spans the Harecchia with fin gigantic arches of 
white Istrian limestone, as solidly as if it had not borne the 
tramplings of at least three conquests. The triumphal arch, 
too, erected in honour of Augustus, is a notable monument 
of Boman architecture. Broad, ponderous, substantial, tufted 
here and there with flowering weeds, and sunnounted with 
medieval macbicolationB, proving it to have sometimes stood 
for city gate or fbrtrras, it contrasts most &vourably with the 
slight and somewhat gimcraok arch of Trajan in the sister 
city of Ancona. Yet these remains of the imperial pontificea, 
mighty and interesting as they are, sink into oomparative 
insignificance beside the one great wonder of Rimini, the 
cathedral remodelled for Bigismondo Pandolfo Malatesta by 
Leo Battista Albert! in 1450. This strange church, one of 
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the earliest extant bnildingB in wUoh the Neopaganism of the 
Benaissanoe showed itself in foil force, biingB together before 
our memory two men who might be ehosen as tjpioal in their 
contrasted oharactets of the tranMtional age which gave them 
birth. 

No one with an; tinctnre of literary knowledge is ignorant 
ot the fome at least of the great Malatesta family — the boose 
at the Wrongheads, as they were rightly called by some pre- 
vision of their futnre part in Lombard history. The readers 
o( the twenty-seventh and twenty-eighth cantos of the 
• Inferno ' have all heard of 

E fl mastin veoehio e naovo da Temoohio 
Che fecer di MoDtngna il aui govemo, 

while the story of Franoesoa da Polenta, who was wedded to 
the hnnohbaok Qiovanni Malateata and mnrdered by him 
with her lover Paolo, ia known not merely to students of 
Dante, bat to readers of Byron and Leigh Hnnt, to admirers 
of Flaxman, Ary Soheffer, Dot6 — to all, in fact, who have of 
art and letters any love. 

The history of these Malatesd, from their first estaUish- 
ment oiider Otho HL as lieutenants for the Empire in the 
Marches of Ancona, down to their final subjugation by the 
^pacy in the age of the Benaissanoe, is made op of all the 
vicissitndes which oonld bebU a medieval Italian despotism. 
Aoqairing an onlawfol right over the towns of Rimini, 
Cesena, Sogliauo, Ofaiacdndlo, they ruled their petty princi- 
palities like tyrants by the help of the Qnelf and Ghibelline 
factions, inolining to the one or the other as it suited their 
fanmonr or ttieir mterest, wrangling among themselves, trans- 
mitting the snocession of their dynasty through bastards and 
by deeds of force, quarrelling with their neighbours the 
Counts of Urbino, alternately defying and submitting to the 
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P&pal legates id Bonuignft, Berving as oondottieri in the won 
of the Visconti and the state of Venioe, and b; their reatless- 
nesB and geniiu for military intrigues contributing in no 
slight measare to the general diaturbanoe of Italy, The 
MalateBti were a race of stronglj marked oharacter : more, 
perhaps, than any other honse of Italian tyrants, they com- 
bined for graieraUons those qoalities of the fox and the lion, 
which MaohiaveUi thought indispensable to a Buocessfal 
despot. Son after son, brother with brother, they continued 
to be fierce and valiant soldiers, cruel in peace, hardy in war, 
hnt treasonable and saspicions in all transactions that oonid 
not be settled by the sword. Wont of onion, with them as 
with the BagUoni and many other of the minor noble fejniliea 
in Italy, prevented their founding a aabstantial dynasty. 
Their power, baaed on force, was maintained by craft and 
crime, and transmitted through tortuous channels by intrigue. 
While false in their dealings with the world at large, they 
were diabolical in the perAdy with which they treated one 
another. No feudal custom, no standard of hereditary right, 
ruled the sncceaaion in their family. Therefore the ablest 
llalatesta for the moment dutolied what he could of the 
domains that owned his house for masters. Partitions among 
eons or brothers, mutually hostile and suBpicions, weakened 
the whole stock. Yet they were great enough to hold their 
own for centuries among the many tyrants who infested 
Lombardy. That the other princely families of Bomagno, 
Emilia, and the March were in the same state of internal 
discord and dismemberment, was probably one reason why 
the Malatesti stood their ground so firmly as they did. 

So &r ae Bimini is concerned, the house of Malatesta 
culminated in Bigismondo Pandolfo, son of Qian Goleaszo 
Visconti's general, the perfidious Pandolfo. It was he who 
biiilt the Bocca, or castle of ibe despots, which stands a little 
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yn,j ontside tti« town, eommanding » fair view of Apennine 
tossed hill-tops and broad Lombard plain, and wbo remodelled 
the Cathedral of 8. Francis on a plan snggeeted bjr the 
greatest genius of the age. Sigismondo Pandolfo Mal&testa 
vas one of the strangest joodnots of the earlier Benaissanoe. 
To ennmerate the crimes which he oommitted within the 
sphere of bis own family, myaterions and inhnman ontrages 
which render the tale of the Cend credible, wonld violate the 
deoenoiee of literature. A thoroughly bestial nature gains 
thos mnoh with poeterity that its worst qnalities mast be 
passed by in silenoe. It is enough to mention that he mur- 
dered three wives in sucoession,' Bussoni di Carmagnnola, 
Qoinipera d'Este, and Polissena Sfbrza, on various pretexts 
of infidelity, and carved horns upon his own tomb with this 
tantaatio legend ondemeath : — 

Porto la ooma oh' ognimo le vede, 
£ (al Is porta she non se lo erode. 

He died in wedlock with the beautiful and learned Imtta 
degli Atti, who had for some time been his mistress. But, 
like most of the Malatesti, he left no legitimate ofTapring. 
Throughout his life be was distinguished for bravery and 
canning, for endurance of btigue and rapidity of action, for 
an almost fretful rashness in the execution of his schemes.- 
and for a character terrible in its violence. He was acknow- 
ledged as a great general; yet nothing succeeded with him. 
The long warfare which he carried on against the Duke of 

■ Hii flnt wUa wm % daughkiT of the great gutenl of the Tenetlaiis 
aftainat Fraooieoo Sloroa. Whether BigUmondo mnrdered her, as Ssn. 
lOTiiio leenu to implj in hU FamigUt HUatri, or whethar be 011I7 
repndiatad her »ft«r har tathei's eieoDtion on the Piaiia di 8&D Harco, 
admits of donbt. About the qne»tiaii of Bigiainondo'i muiiage with 
Itotta there i* alw Mme nnoertaintr. At an; rate iha had been eome 
time hii miitien before the became hit wife. 
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MootefeltrO ended in hie dieeomfitnte. Having begun hj 
defying the H0I7 See, he was impeached at Borne foi heresy, 
parrioide, incest, adnlteiy, rape, and sacrilege, bnmed in 
effig7 by Pope Pins 11., and finally restored to the bosom of 
the Church, after suffering the despoliation of almoot all his 
territories, in 146S. The oooaaion on which this fierce and 
turbulent despiser of laws human and divine was forced to 
kneel as a penitent before the Papal l^ate in the gorgeous 
temple dedicated to his own pride, in order that the ban of 
excommunication might be removed from Rimini, was one of 
those petty triumphs, interesting chiefly fortheir pictnresque- 
ness, by which the Popes confirmed their questionable rights 
over the oities of Bomagna. Bigismondo, shorn of his 
sovereignty, took the command of the Venetian troops against 
the Tnrks in the Morea, and retnmed in 1466, crowned witb 
laurels, to die at Bimini in the scene of hie old splendour. 

A very charaoteristio incident belongs to this last act 
of his life. Dissolute, treaoherous, and inhuman as he was, 
the tyrant of Bimini had always encouraged literature, and 
delighted in the society of artists. He who could brook no 
contradiction from a prince or soldier, allowed the pedantic 
scholars of the sixteenth century to dictate to him in matters 
of taste, and sat with exemplary humility at the feet of 
Latinists like Porcellio, Baainio, and Trebanio. Valturio, 
the engineer, and Alberti, the architect, were his f&milior 
friends ; and the best hours of his lite were spent in conver- 
sation with these men. Now that he fonnd himself upon 
the sacred soil of Oieece, he was determined not to return 
to Italy empty-handed. Should he bring manuscripts or 
marbles, precious vases or inscriptions in half-legible Oreek 
character? These relloa were greedily sought for by the 
potentates of Italian cities ; and no doubt Bigismondo en- 
riched his library with some such treasures. But he obtained 
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a Dobl«r priz»— Qothmg less than the bod; of a saint of 
Bcholazship, the authentic bonea of the great Platoniat, 
Gemisthofl Pletho.i These he exhumed from their Greek 
grave and oaased them to be deposited in a stone Baroophagus 
outside the cathedral of his building in BiminL The 
Venetians, when the; stole the body of S. Mark from Alex- 
andria, were scarce!; more pleased than was Bigismondo with 
the acqaidtion of this Father of the Neopagan faith. Upon 
the tomb we still ma; read this legend : ' Jemisthii Bizantii 
philosopher goa temp prinoipis reliqaam Sig. Fan. Mai. Pan. 
F. belli Pelop adverens Tnrcor regem Imp ob ingentem erudi- 
tomm quo flagrat amorem hue afferendam introqne mitten- 
dnm onravit MCCCCLXVI.' Of the Latinit; of the inscription 
mach cannot be said ; bnt it means that ' Bigismondo 
Pandolfo Malatesta, having served as general against the 
Turks in the Morea, induced b; the great love with which he 
bums for all learned men, brooght and placed here tlio 
remains of Gemisthns of B;zantium, the prince of the 
philosophers of his da;.' 

Sigismondo's portrait, engraved on medals, and sculptured 
upon ever; fiieze and point of vantage in the Cathedral of 
Bimini, well denotes the man. His face is seen in profile. 
The head, which ta low and flat above the forehead, rising 
Bwiftl; backward from the crown, carries a thick bush; shock 
of hair ourling at the ends, such aa the Italians call a saeztra. 
The e;e is deepl; sunk, with long venomous flat eyelids, like 
those which Leonardo gives to his most wicked faces. The 
nose is long and crooked, curved like a vulture's over a petu- 
lant mouth, with lips deliberately pressed together, as though 
it were necessary to control some nervous twitching. The 

' For the place oooupied in the evolatiou of Italian Mholarshtp bj 
this Oroek lage, see ro; 'neTival ot LearDing,' Benauaatict'm Italy, 
parts. 
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oheek is broad, and its bone is strongly marked. Lookiiig at 
these features in repose, we cannot but piotore to oar fanof 
what expression they might assume nnder a sndden fit of 
tary, wheQ the sinews of the faoe were oontraoted with 
quivering spasms, and the lips writhed in sympathj with knit 
forehead and wrinkled eyelids. 

Allusion has been made to the Cathedral of 8. Fiands at 
Bimini, as the great ornament of the town, and the chief 
monument of Sigiamondo's fame. It is here that all the 
Ualateeti lie. Here too is the chapel consecrated to Isotta, 
' Dive laottce Sacrum ; ' and the tombs of the Molateata 
ladies, ' Molatestoram domds faflroidum eepnlchrom ; ' and 
Sigismcmdo's own grave with the cuckold's horns and scom- 
fiil epitaph. Nothing but the fact that the church is duljr 
dedicated to 8. Francis, and that its outer shell of dassio 
marble encases an old Qothio edifice, remains to remind us 
that it is a Christian place of worship.' It has no sanctity, 
no spirit of piety. The pride of the tyrant whose legend — 
• Sigiamundus Pandnlphne U&latesta Pan. F. Fecit Anno 
Oratiie MCCCCL ' — oconpies every arch and stringcourse of 
the architecture, and whose ooat-of-arms and portrait in 
medallion, with his cipher and his ranhlems of an elephant 
and a rose, are wrought in every piece of sculptured work 
throughout the building, seems so to fill this house of prayer 
that there is no room left for Ood. Yet the Cathedral of 
Bimini remains a monument of first-rate importance for all 
students who seek to penetrate the revived Paganism of the 
fifteenth oentury. It serves also to bring a far more interest* 



Tba aooonat of thla ehnrah given b; ^Deaa Sylvini 
(Pii Seanudi, Oomment., U. OS) deserves quotation : ' £diflcaTit UmMi 
nobtle iemplnm Aiimini tn honorem divl Fnuiiuici, veram ita gentilibng 
operibus implevit, at non tarn Cbrlatlftnorum qnun infldeliiuii dsmonei 
ftdoruitinm templom etM videfttor.' 
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ing Italian of that period than the tynat of BitniDi himself, 
before our notice. 

In the exeoation of his deBign. Bigismondo received the 
assiataDce of one of the most remarkable men of this or any 
other age. Leo Battista Alberti, a scion of the noble Floren- 
tine house of that name, born during the exile of his parents, 
and educated in the Venetian territoiy, was endowed by nature 
with aptitudes, boolties, and sensibiUtieB so varied, aa to 
deserve the name of nniversal genius. Italy in the Renais- 
sance period was rich in natures of this sort, to whom nothing 
that is strange or beantifoi seemed unfamiliar, and who, 
gifted with a kind of divination, penetrated the secrets of the 
world by sympathy. To Pico della Mirandola, Lionardo da 
Vinoi, and Michel Agnolo Buonarroti may be added Leo 
Battista Alberti. That he achieved less than hia great com- 
peers, and that he now exists as the shadow of a mighty 
name, was the eiTect of circumstances. He oame half a oen- 
tnry too early into the world, and worked as a pioneer rather 
than a settler of the realm which Lionardo ruled as his 
demesne. Very early in his boyhood Alberti showed the 
versatility of his talents. The use of arms, the management 
of horses, music, painting, modelling for sculplBre, mathe- 
matics, classical and modem literature, physical science as 
then comprehended, and all the bodily exercises proper to the 
estate of a young nobleman, were at hia command. His 
biographer asserts that he was never idle, never subject to 
ennui or fatigue. He nsed to say that books at times gave 
him the same pleasure as brilliant jewels or perfumed flowers : 
hunger and sleep oould not keep him from them then. At other 
times the letters on the page appeared to him like twining 
and eonfairted scorpions, so that he preferred to gaze on any- 
thing bat written scrolls. He would then turn to musio or 
painting, or to the physical sports in which he excelled. The 
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language in vbioh this alternation of passion and di^nst for 
study is expressed, bears on it the stamp of Atberti's peculiar 
temperament, his fervid and imaginative genina, instinct 
tnth subtle sympathies and strange repognaoces. Flying 
from his study, he would then betake himself to the open air. 
No one surpassed him in running, in wrestUng, in the trace 
with which he oast his javelia or discharged his arrows. So 
sure was his aim and so skilful his oast, that he could fling a 
farthing from the pavement of the square, and make it ring 
against a church roof far above. When he chose to jump, he 
pul his feet together and bounded over the shoulders of men 
standing erect upon the ground. On horseback he maintained 
perfect equihbrium, and seemed incapable of fatigue. The 
most restive and vicious animals trembled under him and 
became like lambs. There was a kind of magnetism in the 
man. We read, besides these feats of strength and skill, that 
he took pleasure in chmbing mountains, for no other purpose 
apparently than for the joy of being close to oatnre. 

In this, as in many other of his instincts, Albert! was 
before his Eige. To care for the beauties of landscape un- 
adorned by art, and to sympathise with sublime or rugged 
scenery, was not in the spirit of the Benaissance. Humanity 
occupied the attention of poets and painters ; and the age was 
yet far distant when the pantheistic feeling for the world 
should produce the art of Wordsworth and of Turner. Yet a 
' few great natures even then began to comprehend the charm 
and mystery which the Greeks had imaged in their Pan, 
the sense of an all-pervasive spirit in wild places, the feeling 
of a bidden want, the invisible tie which makes man a part 
of rocks and woods and streams around him. Petrarch had 
already ascended the summit of Mont Ventoux, to meditate, 
with an exaltation of the soul he scarcely understood, upon 
the scene spread at his feet and above his head. Mneae 
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Byl-noB Piccfdomini delighted in vild places for no mer« 
pleaaore of the chaae, bat for the joy he took in oommumng 
vith nature. How 8. FraDcia fonnd God in the sun and 
the air, the water and the stars, we know hj his celebrated 
hymn : and of Dante's acute observation, every canto of the 
' Divine Comedy ' ia witness. 

Leo AJberti was touched in apirit by even a deeper and a 
stranger pathos than any of these men : ' In the early spring, 
when he beheld the meadows and hills covered with flowers, 
and saw the trees and plants of all kinds bearing promise of 
fruit, his heart became exceeding sorrowful : and when in 
autumn he looked on fields heavy with harvest and orchards 
apple-laden, he felt such grief that many even saw him weep 
for the sadness of bis soul.' It woold seem that he scarcely 
understood the source of this sweet trouble : for at such times 
he oompared the sloth and inutility of men with the industry 
and fertility of nature ; as though this were the secret of his 
melancholy. A poet of our century has noted the same 
Btiiring of the spirit, and has striven to account for it : — 
Tears from the depth of Eome divine daspajr 
Bise in the heart, and gather to the ejee, 
In looking on the happy autumn fielda, 
And thinking of the days that are no more. 
Both Alberti and Tennyson have connected the mal du 
pays of the human sonl for that ancient country of its birth, 
the mild Satumian earth from which we sprang, with a sense 
of loss. It is the waste of human energy that affects Alberti ; 
tbe waste of humao life touches the modem poet. Yet botli 
perhaps have scarcely interpreted their own spirit ; for ia not 
the true source of tears deeper and more secret ? Man is a 
child of nature in the simplest sense ; and the stirrings of the 
Moolar breasts that gave him suck, and on which he even 
now must bang, have potent influences over his emotions. 
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Of Alberti'B extraordinaz; sendtiveness to sU Boch impressioiis 
many curioafl talea are b>ld. Ihe sight of refulgent jswela, 
of flowers, and of fair landscapes, had the same effect npoa 
his nerves ae the soond of the Dorian mood upon the joaths 
vhom PTthagoras enred of passion by musio. He foand in 
them an anodyne for pain, a restoration from siokneee. Like 
Walt Whitman, who adheres to nature by oloser and more 
vital ^mpathy than any other poet of the modem world, 
Albert! felt the charm of excellent old age no less than that 
of florid yonth. ■ On old men gifted with a noble presence 
and hale and vigorons, he gazed again and again, and said 
that he revered in them the deUghtg of nature {natura 
deUtias)' Beasts and biids and all living creatures moved 
him to admiration for the grace with which they bad been 
gifted, each in his own kind. It is even said that he o<mi- 
posed a funeral oration for a dog which he had loved and 
which died. 

To this sensibility for all fair things in nature, Albert 
added the charm of a singularly sweet temper and graceful 
conversation. The activity of his mind, which was always 
being exercised on subjects of grave speculation, removed him 
from the noise and bustle of commonplace society. He was 
somewhat silent, inclined to solitude, and of a pensive oounte- 
nance ; yet no man found him difKcult of access : his oonrtesy 
was exquisite, and among familiar friends he was noted for 
the flashes of a delicate and subtle wit. Collections were 
made of his apophthegms by friends, and some are recorded 
by his anonymous biographer.' Theirfiner perAmie, as almost 
always happens with good sayings which do not otmtain the 

> Almost all the faeti ol Albertl'B life ue to be toDiid In the Latin 
biognph; iDoladed in Maratoil. It bu been oonjsottirad, and nut 
witbont pUaaibllitj, hj the list Aditor ot Alberti's oomplete woA& 
Bonncci, that this Latin lite «u penned b; Alberti him— it 
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fan pith of a proverb, bnt owe their force, in part at leut, to 
the personality of their author, and to the happy moment of 
their prodnotion, has evanesced. Here, however, is one whioh 
seems still to bear the impress of Alberti's genius : ' Gold is 
the sotil of labour, and labonr the slave of pleasure.' Of 
women he need to saj that their iooonstancy was an antidote 
to their falseness ; for if a woman could bnt persevere in what 
she Tmdertook, all the fair works of men would be rained. 
One of tiis strongest moral sentences is aimed at envy, from 
whioh he suffered mnoh in his own life, and against which be 
guarded with a onrious amount of caution. His own family 
grudged the distinction which bis talents gained for him, and 
a dark story is told of a secret attempt made b; them to 
assassinate him through his servants. Albert! met these 
ignoble jealousies with a stately calm and a sweet dignity of 
demeanour, never amdescending to aoense his relatives, never 
seeking to retaliate, but acting always for the honour of bis 
illustrions house. In the same spirit of generosity he refused 
to enter into wordy warfare with detractors and calumniators, 
sparing the reputation even of his worst enemy when chance 
had placed him in his power. This moderation both of 
speech and oondoot was especially distiz^uished in an age 
which tolerated the fierce inveotives of Filelfo, and applauded 
the vindictive courage of Cellim. To money Alberti showed 
a calm indifferenoe. He oonunitted his property to his 
friends and shared with them in common. Nor was be less 
careless about vulgar &me, spending far more pains in the 
invention of machinery and the discovery of laws, than in 
their publication to the world. His service was to know- 
ledge, not to glory. Self -control was another of hia eminent 
qualities. With the natural impetuosity of a large heart, and 
the vivacity of a trained athlete, he yet never allowed himself 
to be subdued by anger or by sensnal impulses, but took pains 
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to preseiTfi hia oharaoter nnBtained and dignified before tha 
eyes of men. A stoij is told of him whidi may remind as of 
Goethe's determination to overcome his giddiness. In his 
youth his head weis Bingolarly Bensitive to ohangea of tem- 
peratare ; bat hj gradual habituation he brought himself at 
last to endure the extremes of heat and cold bareheaded. In 
like manner he had a constitutioual diegust for onions and 
honey ; so powerful, that the very sight of these things made 
him sick. Yet by constantly viewing and touohing what was 
disagreeable, he coDquered these dislikes ; and proved that 
men have a complete mastery over what is merely instinctive 
in their nature. Hia courage corresponded to his splendid 
physical development. When a boy of fifteen, he severely 
wounded himself in the foot. The gash had to be probed 
and then sewn up. Alberti not only bore the pain of thia 
operation without a groan, bat helped the surgeon with bis 
own hands ; and effected a cure of the fever which succeeded, 
by the solaoe of singing to his cithern. For music he had a 
genius of the rarest order; and in paii^ting he is said to have 
achieved suocobb. Nothing, however, remains of his work ; 
and from what Vasari «&ys of it, we may fairly conclude that 
he gave less care to the execution of finished pictures, than to 
drawings subsidiary to architectural and mechanical designs. 
His biographer relates that when he had completed a paint- 
ing, be called children and asked them what it meant. If 
they did not know, he reckoned it a failure. He was also in 
the habit of painting from memory. While at Venice, he put 
on canvas the faces of friends at Florence whom he had not 
seen for months. That the art of painting was subservient 
in his estimation to mechanics, is indicated by what we hear 
about the camera, in which he showed landscapes by day and 
the revolutions of the stars by night, so lively drawn that the 
spectators weoe affected with amazement. The semi-scieatiflo 
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Impnlse to extend mui'i maeter^r over nature, the magioian'B 
desire to penetrate Beorete, which bo powerfollj influenced the 
development of Lionardo's genius, seems to have overoome 
the purely esthetio instincts of Alberti, so that he became in 
the end neither a groat artist like Raphael, nor a great dis- 
coverer like Galileo, but rather a clairvoyant to whom the 
miracles of nature and of art he open. 

After the first period of youth was over, Leo Battista 
Alberti devoted his great Acuities and all his wealth of genius 
to the study of the law — then, as now, the quicksand of the 
noblest natures. The industry with which he applied himself 
to the civil and ecclesiastical codes broke hie health. For 
recroalion he composed a Latin comedy called ' Fhilodoxeos,' 
which imposed upon the judgment of scholars, and was 
ascribed as a genuine antique to Lepidus, the comic poet. 
Feeling stronger, Alberti returned at the age of twenty to his 
law studies, and pursued them in the teeth of disadvantages. 
His health was still uncertain, and the fortune of an ezile 
reduced him to the utmost vrant. It was no wonder that under 
these untoward circumstances even hie Herculean strength 
gave way. Emaciated and exhausted, be lost the clearness 
of his eyesight, and became subject to arterial disturbances, 
which filled his ears with painful sounds. This nervous illness 
is not dissimilar to that which Rousseau describes in the con- 
fessions of his youth. In vain, however, his physicians warned 
Alberti of impending peril. A man of so much stanchness, 
accustomed to control his nature with an iron will, is not 
ready to accept advice. Alberti persevered in his studies, 
until at last the veiy seat of intellect was invaded. His 
memory began to fail him for names, while he still retained 
with wonderful accuracy whatever he had seen with his eyes. 
It was now impossible to think of law as a profession. Yet 
eioce he eould not live without severe mental exercise, be had 
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leoonrse to atudiea which tax the verbal memoiy less than the 
mtuitive facalties of the reason. Physics and mathenutties 
became his chief resonrce ; and he devoted his energies to 
literature. His ' Treatise on the Family ' majr be nnmbered 
among the beat of those compositions on social and apeoola- 
tive sabjects in which the ItaJians of the Renaissance sought 
to riral Cicero. His essays on the arts are mentioned b; 
VoBari with sincere approbation. Comedies, interludes, ora- 
tions, dialogues, and poems Sowed with abundance from bis 
facile pen. Some were written in Latin, which he commanded 
more than fairly; some in the Tuscan tongue, of which, 
owing to the long exile of his family in Lombsj^dy, he is said 
to have been less a master. It was owing to tliia youthful 
illness, from which apparently his constitution never wholly 
reooversd, that Alberti's genius was directed to architecture. 

Through his friendship with Flavio Biondo, the famous 
Roman antiquary, Albert! received an introduction to Nicholas 
V. at the time when this, the first great Pope of the Renais- 
sance, was engaged in rebuilding the palaces and fortifications 
of Elome. Nicholas discerned the genius of the man, and 
employed him as liis chief counsellor in all matters of archi- 
tecture. When the Pope died, he was able, while reciting 
his long Latin will upon his deathbed, to boast tliat he bad 
restored the Holy See to its due dignity, and the Eternal 
City to the splendour worthy of the seat of Christendom. 
The accomplishment of the second port of his work he owed 
to the genius of Albert!. After doing thus much for Rome 
under Thomas of Sorzana, and before beginning to beautify 
Florence at the instance of the Bucelloi family, Albert! entered 
the service of the Malatesta, and undt^rtook to remodel the 
Cathedral of S. Francis at Rimini. He found it a plain 
Gothic structure with apse and side chapels. Such churches 
are common enough in Italy, where pointed architecture never 
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developed its true ohuaoter (rf oomplexi^ and riolmesB, but 
was doomed to the vast vacnitf exemplified in S. Fetronio of 
Bologna. He left it aatrangemedlefofmediffivulandBenais- 
Batice work, a symbol of tbat diBsolving scene in the world's 
pantomime, when the spirit of olaano art, ae yet bat little 
oomprehended, was encroaching on the earl; Christian taste. 
Perhaps the mixture of styles so startling in S. Francesco 
ought not to be laid to the charge of Alberti, who had to 
exeonte the task of taming a Gothic into a classic bnilding. 
All that he could do was to alter the whole exterior of the 
charcfa, by affixing a screen- work of Boman arches and Corin- 
thian pilasters, so as to hide the old design and yet to leave 
the main features of the fabric, tbe windows and doors 
especially, in statu quo. With the interior he dealt upon the 
same general principle, by not disturbing its structure, while 
he covered every available square inch of Borfaoe with decora- 
tions alien to the Gothic manner. Externally, S. Froncesoo 
is perhaps the most original and graceful of the many attempts 
made by Italian builders to fuse the medieval and the classic 
styles. For Alberti attempted nothing less. A century elapsed 
before Palladio, approaching the problem from a different 
point of view, restored tbe antique in its purity, and erected 
in tbe Fal&zzo della Bagio&e of Vicenza an almost unique 
specimen of resuscitated Boman art. 

Internally, the beauty of the chnrcb is wholly due to its 
exqnisito wall-ornaments. These oo&sist for the most part of 
low reliefs in a soft white stone, many of them thrown out 
upon a blue ground in the style of Delia Bobbia. Allegorical 
figures designed with the purity of outline we admire in Botti- 
celli, draperies that Bume- Jones might copy, troops of singing 
boys in the manner of Donatello, great angels traced upon the 
stone so delicately that they seem to be rather drawn than 
Kulptnred, statuettes in niches, persooifieations of all arts and 
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Bciences ftltem&tiDg with half-bestial shapes of satyrs and sea- 
ohildren : — such are the forms which fill the spaoea of &a 
ohapel walle, and climb the pilasters, and fret the uobes, in 
snob abimdaiioe that had the whole ehoroh been finished as 
it was desigaad, it would have presented one splendid though 
bizarre effect of incrustation. Heavy screens of Veiona 
marble, emblazoned in open arabesques with the ciphers of 
Bigismondo and Isotta, with ooats-of-arms, emblems, and 
medallion portraits, shut the chapels from the nave. Who 
produced all this sculpture it is difBcult to eaj. Some of it ia 
very good : much is indifierent. We ma; hazard the opinion 
that, besides Bernardo Ciuffagni, of whom Vasari spei^s, 
some pupils of Donatello and Benedetto da Majano worked at 
it. The influence of the sonlptora of Florence is everywhere 
peroeptible. 

Whatever be the merit of these reliefs, there ia no doubt 
that they fairly represent one of the most interesting moments 
in the history of modem art. Gothic inspiration had failed ; 
the eurly Tuscan style of the Piaanl had been worked out ; 
Michelangelo was yet far distant, and the abundance of 
classio models had not overwhelmed originality. The sculptors 
of the school of Ghiberti and Donatello, who are represented in 
this church, were essentially pictorial, preferring low to high 
relief, and relief in general to detached figures. Their style, 
like the style of Boiardo in poetry, of Botticelli in painting, 
is specific to Italy in the middle of the fifteenth century. 
Uediteval standards of taste were giving way to classical, 
Christian sentiment to Pagan ; yet the imitation of the 
antique had not been carried so far as to effaoe the spontaneity 
of the artist, and enough remained of Christian feeling to 
tinge the fancy with a grave and sweet romance. The 
sculptor bad the skill and mastery to express his slightest 
shade of thought with freedom, spirit, and precision. Yet 
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Ilia work alumed no EdgD of ocniTeiitioiialit;, &o ftdherence to 
prescribed roles. Every oatline, every fold of drapeiy, every 
ftttitnde, was pregnant, to the &rtifit'B own mind at any rate, 
with meaning. In spite of its symbolism, what he wrought 
was never mechanically figurative, but gifted with the inde- 
pendenoe of its own beaaty, vital with an inbreathed spirit of 
life. It was a happy moment, when art had reached oon- 
soioosnesB, and the artist bad not yet become self-oonacioos. 
The hand and the brain then really worked together for the 
procreation of new forms of graoe, not for the repetition of 
old models, or for the invention of the strange and startling. 
•Delicate, sweet, and captivating,' are good a^eotives to 
express the effect produced npon the mind by the contempla- 
tion even of the aver^^ work of thia period. 

To study the flowing lines of the great angels traced upon 
the walls of the Chapel of 8. Bigismimd in the Cathedral 
of Bimini, to follow the nndulationB of their drapery that 
seems to float, to feel the dignified urbanity of all their ges- 
tures, is like listening to one of those dear early Italian com- 
positions for the voice, which sorpasses in suavity of tone and 
giooe of movement all that Mosic in her full-grown vigour 
has produced. There is indeed something infinitely charming 
in the crepuscular moments of the human mind. Whether it 
be the rathe loveliness of an art still immature, or the beauty 
of art uptm the wooe — whether, in foot, the twilight be of 
morning or of evening, we And in the masteipieoes of such 
periods a placid calm and chastened pathos, as of a spirit 
self-withdrawn from vulgar cares, which in the foil hght of 
meridian splendour is lacking. In the Church of S. Fran- 
eesoo at Rimini the tempered oleamees of the dawn is just 
•bout to broaden into day. 
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Fbom Bovb to Thbhi 

Wb left Borne iu clear Btmset liftht The Alb&n Hills defined 
themselveB Uke a oameo of amethyst npon a psia blue dis- 
tance ; and over the Sabine Mountains soared inuneoanrsble 
moulded domes of alabaster thunderoloads, casting deep 
shadows, purple and violet, across the slopes of TivolL To 
westward the whole sky was luoid, like some half-transparent 
topaz, flooded with slowly yellowing sonbeams. The Gam- 
pagna has often been called a garden of wild-Sowers. Jost 
now poppy and aster, gladiolus and thistle, embroider it with 
patterns infinite and intricate beyond the power of art. They 
have already mown the hay in part ; and the billowy tracts of 
greyish green, where no flowsrs are now in bloom, supply a 
restful gionndwork to those brilliant patches of diapered 
fioritare. These &re like praying -carpets spread for devotees 
upon the pavement of a mosque wbose roof is heaven. Xn the 
level light the scythes of the mowers flash as we move past. 
From their bronzed foreheads the men toss masses of dark 
onrls. Their muscular flanks and shoulders sway sideways 
from firm yet pliant reins. On one hill, fronting the sunset, 
there stands a herd of some thirty huge grey oxen, feeding and 
raising their heads to look at us, with just a flush of crimson 
on their bonis and dewlaps. Tliis is the scale of Mason's and 
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of Costa's oolonring. This ifl the breadth uid nugaiiade of 
Borne. 

Thus, through dells of Uex and oak, yielding now a glimpse 
of Tiber and S. Peter's, now opening on a poiple section of 
the distant Sabine Hills, we came to Moate Botondo. The 
sun sank; and from the flames where he had perished, 
Hesper and the thin moon, ver; white and keen, grew alowl; 
into sight. Mow we follow the Tiber, a swollen, harrying, 
tnrbid rirer, in which the mellowing Western sky reflects 
Itself. This ohangefnl mirror of swift waters spreads a daszling 
foregroond to valley, hill, and Instrons heaven. There ia 
orange on the far horizon, and a green ocean above, in which 
sea-monsters fashioned from the donds are floating. Yimder 
Bwlms an elf with Imninons hair astride npon a sea-horse, 
and followed by a doli^iin plunging throngh the flery waves. 
The orange deepens into dying red. The green divides into 
daffodil and beryL The blue above grows fainter, and the 
moon and stars shine stronger. 

Through these celestial changes we glide into a landscape 
fit for Franoia and the early Umbrian painters. Low hills to 
light and left ; suavely modelled heights in the far distance ; 
a T«ry Quiet width of plain, with slender trees ascending into 
the pellucid air ; and down in the mystery of the middle dis- 
tance a glimpse of heaven-reflecting water. The magic of 
(he moon and stars lends enchantment to this scene. No 
punting could convey their influences. Sometimes both lumi- 
sariee tremble, all dispersed and broken, on the swirling river. 
Sometimes they sleep above the calm cool reaches of a rash- 
grown mere. And here and there a ruined turret, with a 
broken window and a tuft of shmbs npon the rifted battle- 
ment, gives value to the &ding pallor of the West. The last 
phase in the sunset is a change to blue-grey monochrome, 
faintly silvered with starlight ; hills, Tiber, fields and woods, 
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kll flo&ting in aerial iwilight. There is no definition of ontlinA 
now. The daffodil of the horizon has foded into scarcely 
perceptible pale greenish yellow. 

We have passed Stimigliano. Through the mystery of 
darkness we hnrry past the bridgea of Aoguatns and tha 
lights of Najmi, 

The Casoadbb of Tebmi 
The Velino is a river of considerable voluihe which risea 
in the highest region of the Abnuzi, thre&da the npland' 
valley of lUeti, and precipitates itself by an ariifioial channel 
over eUBa abont seven hundred feet in heighi into the Nera.- 
The water ia densely charged with particles of lime. This 
calcareous matter not only tends oontinnally to choke its bed, 
but clothes the precipices over which the torrent thunders 
with fantastio drapery of staUotite ; and, carried on the wind 
in foam, incmats the forests that surround the falls with 
fine white dust. These fomoue cascades are ondoabtedly 
the most sublime and beautiful which Europe boasts ; and 
their situation is worthy of so great a natural wonder. We 
reach them through a noble mid-Italian landscape, where tixet 
mountain forms are austere and boldly modelled, but the. 
vegetation, both wild and cultivated, has something of the 
South-Italian richness. The hillsides are a labyrinth of box 
and arbutus, with ooronilla in golden bloom. The turf is 
starred with cyclamens and orchises. Climbing the staircase 
paths bedde the &11b in morning sunlight, or stationed on the 
points of vantage that command their .suooessive oataracta, 
we enjoyed a spectacle which might be compared in its effect 
upon the mind to the imprescuon left by a symphony or a 
tumultuous lyric. The turbulence and splendour, the swift- 
ness and resonance, the veiling of the scene in smoke of 
shattered water-masses, the withdrawal of these veils acc(Hrd< 
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ing as ttie volume of the liver Hlightl; sbifted in its fall 
the ninboTS Bhimmermg on the sUTer spray, the Hhiveriug 
of poplan hong ftbove impendent predpiees, the etationary 
grandeor of the moontaina keeping watch around, the hurry 
and the inooherenoa of the cataracts, the immobility of force 
and changeful chaDgelessneas in natnre, were all for me 
the elements of one stupendous poem. It was like an ode 
of Shelley translated into symbolism, more vivid through 
inarticulate appeal to primitive emotion than ai^ words 
could be. 

MOHTEFAIiaO 

The rioh land of the Clitumnus is divided into meadows 
by tnuBparent watercourses, gliding with a glassy cnrrent 
over swaying reeds. Through this we pass, and leave Bevagna 
to the right, and ascend one of those long gradual roads which 
olimb the hills where all the cities of the Umbrians perch. 
The view expands, revealing Spello, Asdai, Perugia on its 
mountain buttress, and the for reaches northward of the 
Tiber valley. Then Trevi and Spoleto came into sight, and 
the severe hill-oountry above Gubbio in part disclosed itself. 
Over Spoleto the fieroe witch-haunted heights of Norcia toec 
forbidding. This is the kind of panorama that dilates the 
aouL It is BO large, so dignified, so beautiful in tranquil 
form. The opulent abundance of the plain contrasts with 
the severity of mountain ranges desolately grand ; and the 
name of each of all those cities thrills the heart with 



The main object of a visit to Monte&Ico is to inspect its 
many excellent firescoes ; painted histories of S. Francis and 
S.Jerome, by Benozzo Oozzoli ; saints, angels, and Scripture 
episodes by Uie gentle Tiberio d'Assisi. Full justice had been 
done to these, when a little boy, seeing us lingering ont?ida 
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tlie ctmroh of S. Ghiara, asked Thether we ahoald not like toi 
view the body of the saint. This privilege oonld be parohaoed 
at the price of a Hmall fee. It was only necessary to call the 
guardian of her shrine at tha high altar. Indolent, and in 
compliant mood, with langoid cariosity and half an hour to 
spare, we assented. A handsome yonng man appeared, who 
conducted as with decent gravity into a tittle darkened 
chamber behind the altar. There he lighted wax tapete, 
opened eliding doors in what looked like a long oofGn, and 
drew curtains. Before ns in the dim light there lay a woman 
covered with a black non's dress. Only her hands, and the 
exquisitely beantif nl pale contour of her bee (forehead, nose, 
mouth, and obin, modelled in purest oatlins, as though the 
injury of death had never touched her) were visible. Her 
closed eyes seemed to sleep. She had the perfect peace of 
Luini's 8. Oatherine home by the angels to her grave on 
Binai. I have rarely seen anything which surprised and 
touched me more. The religious earnestness of the yoang 
cnstode, Uie hushed adoration of the oountry-fblk who had 
silently assembled round ns, intensified the sympathy-inspiring 
beauty of the slumbering girl. Gould Julia, daughter of 
CUndios, have been fairer than this maiden, when the Lom- 
bard wodunen found her in her Latin tomb, and brought her 
to be worshipped on the Capitol? 8. Chiara's shrine was 
hung round with her relics ; and among these the heart 
extracted &om her body was sospended. Upon it, apparently 
wrought into the very substance of the mununied flesh, were 
impressed a figure of the cracified Christ, the scourge, and 
the five stigmata. The guardian's faith in this miraculous 
witness to her sainthood, the gentle piety of the men and 
women who knelt before it, checked all expressions of in- 
credulity. We al»ndoned ourselves to the genius of the 
place; fb^ot even to ask what Santa Chiara was sleeping 
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liere ; and withdrew, toned to a not ttDiJeasing melancholy. 
The world-famong S. Clair, the apiritoal sister of S. F»Dcis, 
lias ID Assiei. I bare often asked myself, Who, then, was 
this nun ? What history had she ? And I think now of 
this girl as of a damsel of romance, a Bleeping Beauty in the 
wood of time, sealnded from intmeiTe elements of fact, and 
folded in the love and f&ith of her own simple worshippers. 
Among the hollows of Arcadia, how many nistia shrines in 
ancient days held saints of Hellas, apocryphal, perhaps, like 
this, bat hallowed by tradition and enduring homage 1 ' 

FOLIOKO 

bi the landscape of Raphael's votive picture, known as 
the Madonna di Foligno, there is a town with a few towers, 
placed upon a broad plain at the edge of some blue hills. 
Allowing for that lioense as to details which imaginative 
masters permitted themselves in matters of subordinate im- 
portance, Baphael's sketch is still true to Foligno. The 
place has not materially changed since the beginning of the 
sixteenth oentnry. Indeed, relatively to the state of Italy at 
large, it is still the same as in the days of ancient Rome. 
Foligno forms a station of commanding interest between 
Borne and the Adriatic npoa the great Flaminian Way. At 
Foligno the passes of the Apennines debouch into the Um- 
brian plain, which slopes gradually toward the valley of the 
Tiber, and from it the valley of the Nera is reached by an 

* Thsra U In reality no donbt or problem about thii Bftint Ctair. 
Bha «M bom In 1S7B, and joined the AuguBtmian Sisterhood, djing 
fonng. In 180S, a« Abbew ot bar oonvent. Ooutinoal and impagrioned 
meditation on the PasaioD of oar Lord impresMd her bean with the 
■igns ol Hii loffBriog whioh have been described above. I owe this 
note to tbt kindneM of an anonfmoaB oorreipaudent, whom I bars 
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easy uoeot beneath the wollfl of Bpoleto. An amy advancing 
from the north bj the Metanms and the Furlo Pass most find 
itself at Foligno ; and the level champaign ronnd the 011]? ia 
veil adapted to the maintenance and exercises of a garrison. 
In tiie days of the Bepnblic and the Empire, the value of 
this position v as veil ooderstood ; but Foliguo's importance, 
OB the key to the Flaminlan Way, vas eclipsed by two 
flourishing cities in its immediate vicinity, Hispellum and 
tlevania, the modem Spello and Bevsgna. We might hazard 
a conjecture that the Lombards, when they ruled the Duchy 
of Spoleto, following their usual policy of opposing new 
military centres to the ancient Boman manicipia, encouraged 
Fulginium at the expense of hei two neighbours. But of this 
there is no certainty to build upon. All that can be affirmed 
with accuracy is that in the Middle Ages, while Spello and 
BevBgnft declined into the infuriority of dependent burghs, 
Foligno grew in power and became the chief commune of this 
part of Umbria. It was &mon8 during the last centuries of 
struggle between the Italian burghers and their natire 
despots, for peculiar ferocity in civil strife. Some of the 
bloodiest pages in mediteval Italian history are those which 
relate the vicissitudes of the Trinci family, the exhaustion of 
Foligno by internal discord, and its final submission to the 
Papal power. Bince railways have been carried from Rome 
through Nami and Spoleto to Ancona and Pemgia, Foligno 
has gained considerably in commercial and military status. 
It is the point of intersection for three lines ; the Italian 
government has made it a great cavalry depdt, and there ore 
signs of reviving traffic in its decayed streets. Whether the 
presence of a large garrison has already modified the popu- 
lation, or whether we may ascribe sometbii^ to the absence 
of Boman municipal institutions in the for past, and to the 
Huvagery of the medieval period, it is difficult to say. Yet 
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the impression left hy FoligQo npoii tbe mind is difFoFent 
from Hhtti of Assisi, Spello, &nd Montefolco, vhioh ace 
distingnished for & certain grace and gentleness in their 
inhabitanta. 

My windov in the city wall looba southward across the 
plain to Spoleto, with Montafalco perched aloft upon the 
right, and Trevi on its moantain-braoket to the left. From 
the topmoBt peaks of the Sabine Apennines, gradnal tender 
Blapiag lines descend to find their quiet in the volley of 
Clitamnns. The space between me and that distance is 
infinitely rich with every sort of greenery, dotted here and 
there with towers and relics of baronial houses. The little 
town is in commotion ; for the working men of Foligno and 
itB neighbourhood have resolved to spend their earnings on a 
splendid feata — horse-races, and two nights of fireworks. The 
acacias and panlownias on the ramparts are in foil bloom of 
-creamy white and lilac In the glare d Bengal hghta these 
trees, with all their pendolooB bloesoms, anrpassed the most 
fantastic of artificial decorations. The rockets sent aloft into 
the sky amid that solenm Umbrian landscape were nowise 
ont of harmony with nature. I never sympathised with 
critics who resent the intrusion of fireworks upon scenes of 
natural beauty. The Giessbaoh, lighted up at so much per 
head on stated evenings, with a band playing and a crowd of 
cockneys staring, presents perhaps an inoongmons spectacle. 
But where, as here at Foligno, a whole city has made itself 
a festival, where there are multitudes of citizens and soldiers 
and country-people slowly moving and gravely admiring, 
with the decency and order characteristic of an Italian crowd, 
I have nothing but a sense of satisfacti(xi. 

It is sometimes the traveller's good fortune in some remote 
place to meet with an inhabitant who inoamatea and inter- 
prets for him tha gemut loci as he has conceived it. Though 
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his ovn Bubjeetivitjr will asBaredly pisy a oonddenble pari In 
Buch an enconnter, traDBferring to his oh&nce acgnaiiitanee 
qualities he may not possess, and oonnectiDg: this personality 
in some pnrel; imaginatiTe manner with thoughts derived 
from study, or impresBions made by nature ; yet the stranger 
will henceforth become the meeting-point of m»ny memories; 
the central figure in a composition which derives from him 
its vividneBB. UnconBofonsly and innocently he has lent him- 
self to the creation of a picture, and round him, as around 
the hero of a myth, have gathered thoughts And sentiments 
of which he had himself no knowledge. On one of these 
nights I bad been threading the aisles of acada-trees, now 
glaring red, now azure, as the Beii^ lights kept changing. 
My mind InstinctiTely went back to soenes of treachery and 
bloodshed in the olden time, when Corrado Trind paraded th« 
mangled lemnante of three hundred of his victims, heaped on 
mule-back, through Foligno, for a warning to the dtizenB. 
As the procession moved along the ramparts, I found my- 
iself in cont^t with a yoong man, who readily fell into 
convcTBation. He was very tall, with enormous breadth of 
shoulders, and long nnewy arms, like Michelangelo's favourite 
models. His head was small, curled over with crisp black 
hair. Low forehead, and thick level eyebrows absolutely 
meeting over intensely bright fierce eyes. The nose descend- 
ing straight from the brows, as in a statue of Hadrian's age. 
The mouth full-li{^ed, petulant, and passionate above a firm 
round chin. He was dressed in the shirt, white trousers, and 
loose white jacket of a oontadino ; but he did not move with 
a peasant's slouch, rather with the elasticity and alertness of 
an untamed panther. He told me that he was just about to 
join 8 cavalry r^iiment i and I could well imagine, when 
military dignity was added to that gait, how grandly he would 
go. This young man, of wbcon I heard nothing more after 
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onr half-honr'a ooliTersation amcmg the craoUing fireworks 
and roaring cannon, left upon my mind an indescribable im- 
pression of dangeroasneBg — of ' something fieroe and terrible, 
eligible to burst forth.' Of men like this, then, were formed 
the Companies of Adventure who flooded Italy with villany, 
ambition, and lawleaanesa in the fifteenth century. Gattame- 
lata, who began life as a baker's boy at Nami and ended it 
with a bronze statne by Donatello on the public square in 
Padua, was of this breed. Like this were the Trinci and their 
bands of murderers. Like this were the bravi who hnnted 
Lorenzacdo to death at Venice. Like this waa Fietro Paolo 
Baglioni, whose fault, in the eyes of Machiavelli, was that he 
oottld not snoceed in being ' perfett&mente tristo.' Beautiful, 
but inhnman; ^ssionate, but cold; powerful, but rendered 
impotent for firm and lofty deeds by immorality and treason ; 
how many centuries of men like this once wasted Italy and 
plunged her into servitude t Yet what material is here, nnder 
sterner discipline, and with a nobler national ideal, for the 
formation of hennc armies. Of snch stuff, doubtless, were 
the Boman legionaries. When will the Italians kam to use 
these men as Fabins or as Ctesar, not as the Vitelli and the 
Trinci nsed them ? In such meditations, deeply stirred by 
the meeting of my own refections with one who seemed to 
represent for me in life and blood the spirit of the place 
vhioh bad provoked them, I said &iewell to Oavalluooi, 
and letumed to my bedroom on the city walL The last 
rockets had whizzed and the last oannona had thundered era 
I fell asleep. 

SfxiiUI 
Spello contains some not inoonslderable antiquities — ihi 
remaina of a Boman theatre, a Boman gate with the heads of 
two man and a woman leaning over it, and some fragmanti 
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of Roman Bcniptnre scattered through its bnildmgs. The 
•ehoroheB, especially thoae of 8. M. Moggiore Euid 8. Fran- 
cesco, are vorth a visit foe the sake of Pintoricchlo. No- 
where, except in the Piccolomini Librai? at Siena, con that 
•maeter'B work in fresco be better Btndied than here. Tha 
satisfaction with which he executed the wall paintings in 
8. Maria Uaggiora is testified by bis own portrait introduced 
'upon a panel in the decoiation of the Virgin's chamber. The 
scmpnlously rendered details of books, chairs, window seats, 
&o., which be here has copied, remind one of Carpaocio's 
study of 8. Benedict at Veiiic& It is all sweet, tender, 
delicate, and carefully finished ; bat withoat depth, not even 
the depth of Perugino's feeling. In S. Francesco, Pintn- 
ricchio, with the same meticulous refinement, painted a letter 
addressed to him by Gentile BaglionL It lies on a stool 
before Madonna and her court of saints. Nicety of execution, 
technical mastery of fresco as a medium for Dutch detail- 
painting, prettinesB of composition, and cheerfulness of 
Colouring, are noticeable throughout bis work here rather 
than either thought or sentiment. 8. Maria Maggiore can 
boast a fresco of Madonna between a young episcopal saint 
end Catherine of Alexandria from the hand of Ferugino. 
The rich yellow harmony of its tones, and the graceful 
dignity of its emotion, conveyed no less by a certain Baphael* 
esqne poee and outline than by suavity of facial expression, 
enable us to measure the distance between this painter and 
his qoasi-pupil Pinturicchio. 

We did not, however, drive to Bpello to inspect either 
Roman antiquities or frescoes, but to see an inscription on the 
city walls abont Orlando. It is a rude Latin elegiac couplet, 
saying that, ' from the sign below, men may conjectmre the 
nighty members of Boland, nephew of Charles ; bis deeds are 
Irritten in history.' Three agreeable old gentlemen of Spello, 
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who att^ded ns iriUi mnch poliieneas, and vere greatl; in- 
terested in m; r^eaicbes, pointed out a mark waist-high npoa 
the wall, where Orlando's knee is reported to have reached. 
Sat I could not learn anything about a phalHo monolith, 
which is said by Ga4rin or Panlzzi to have been identified 
with the Boland mjth at Spello. Such a column either never 
existed here, or had been romoved before the memory of the 
present generation. 

EabTBB MOBNIHS AT AfiSIEI 

We ate in the lower choroh of S. FranceBOO. Eigh mass 
is being sung, with orohestra and organ and a choir of many 
voices. Candles are lighted on the altar, over-oanopied with 
Oiotto's allegories. From the low southern windows slantB 
the sun, in narrow bands, upon the many -coloured gloom and 
embrowned glory of these painted aisles. Women in bright 
kerchie& kneel upon the stones, and shaggy men from the 
mountains stand or lean against the wooden benches. There 
is no moving from point to point Where we have taken 
our station, at the north-western angle of the transept, there 
we stay tOl mass be over. The whole low-vaulted building 
glows duskily; the frescoed roo^ the stained windows, the 
figure-crowded pavements blending their rich but subdued 
colours, like hues upon some marvelloTis moth's wings, or like 
a deep-toned rainbow mist diacemed in twilight dreams, or 
like such tapestry as Eastern queens, in ancient days, wrought 
for the pavilion of an empress. Forth from this maze of 
jingling tints, indefinite in shade and sunbeams, lean earn- 
est, saintly faces — ineffably pure — adoring, pitying, pleading ; 
raising their eyes in ecstasy to heaven, or turning them in ruth 
toward earth. Men and women of whom the world was not 
worthy — at the hands of those old painters they have received 
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the divine graee, the dorelike simplicity, vheraot Italians 
in the fourteenth oentniy pOBseBsed the irreooTeiable secret. 
Each face is & poem ; the oouDterpart in painting to a ofaapter 
from the Fioretti di San Francesco. Over the whole scene — 
in the arcluteoture, in the fresooes, in the coloured windows, 
in the gloom, on the people, in the iooense, from the chiming 
bells, through the music — broods one spirit : the spirit of him 
who was ' the oo-espoused, co-transforate with Christ ; ' the 
ardent, the radiant, the beantiful in soul ; the soffeiing, the 
strong, the simple, the victorious over self and sin ; the celes- 
tial who trampled upon earth and rose on wings of ecstasy to 
heaven; the Christ-inebriated saint of visions supersensual 
and life beyond the grave. Far down below the feet of thoee 
who worship Ood through him, B. Francis sleeps ; but his 
Boul, the incorruptible part of him, the message he gave the 
world, is in the spaces round ns. This is his temple. He 
fills it like an unseen god. Not as Phcebus or Athene, from 
their marble pedestals ; but as an abiding spirit, felt every- 
where, nowhere seized, absorbing in itself all mysteries, all 
myths, all burning exaltations, all abasements, all love, self- 
sacrifice, pain, yearning, which the thought of Christ, sweep- 
ing the centuries, hath wrooght for men. Let, therefore, 
choir and congregation raise their voices on the tide of prayers 
and pruaes ; for this is Easter morning — Christ is risen t 
Our sister, Death of the Body, for whom S. Francis thanked 
God in his hynm, is reconciled to us this day, and takes us by 
the hand, and leads ns to the gate whence floods of heavenly 
glory issue from the faoea of a multitude of saints. Pray, ye 
poor people ; chant and pray. If all be bat a dream, to waki 
trom this were loss for you indeed I 
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Febusu Adousta 



The piazzft in front of the Prefettnia is my favonrite resort 
An these nights of fall moon. The evening twilight is made 
op pull; of snnset fading over ThraBjmene and Tuscany ; 
partly of mooniise from the mountains of Qnbbio and the 
passes toward Ancona, The hille are capped with snow, 
although the season is so forward. Below our parapets the 
bulk of B. Domenico, with its gaunt perforated tower, and 
the finer group of B. Pietro, flaunting the arrowy ' Penna«chio 
di Femgia,' jnt out npon the spine of hill which dominates 
the valley of the Tiber. As the night gloom deepens, and 
the moon ascends the sky, theue buildings seem to form the 
sombre foreground to some French etching. Beyond them 
spreads the misty moon-irradiated plain of Umbria. Over 
all rise shadowy Apennines, with dim suggestions of Assisi, 
Spello, Foligno, Montefalco, and Bpoleto on their basements. 
Little thin whifib of breezes, very slight and searching, flit 
aoroHS, and shiver as they pass from Apennioe to plain. The 
slowly moving population — women in veUa, men winter- 
mantled — pass to and &o between the buildings and the grey 
iEomensity of sky. Bells ring. The bugles of the soldiers blow 
retreat in convents turned to barracks. Young men roam the 
, streets beneath, singing May songs. Far, far away upon the 
plun, red through the vitreous moonhgbt ringed with thundery 
gauze, fires of unnamed oastelli smoulder. Aa we lean from 
ledges eighty feet in height, gas vies with moon in chequering 
illumiuations on the ancient walls; Etruscan mooldinga, 
Roman letters, high-piled hovels, suburban world-old dwell- 
ings plastered like martins' nests against the masonry. 

Sunlight adds more of detail to thie scene. To the right 
of Subasio, where the passes go from Foligno towards Urbino 
and Anooua, heavy masBes of thundercloud hang every day ; 
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bnt the plain and hill-battressea &ra clear in irsnaparent bloe- 
nese. First oomea Aaaisi, with 8. M. degli Angeli below; 
th«n Spello; then Foligno ; then Treri; and, fiu* away, 
Spoleto; with, reared against those misty batdementet th« 
village height of Montefaloo — the ' ringhiera dell' Umbria,' 
as they call it in this coontry. By daylight, the snow on 
yonder peaks ia olearly visible, where the Monti della Sibilla 
tower ap above the aooroes of the Nera and Velino from frigid 
wastes of Norda. The lower ranges seem as though painted, 
in films of airiest and palest aznre, npon ohina ; and then 
eomes the bioad green champtugn, fleoked with villages and 
farms. Just at the basement of Pemgia winds Tiber, through 
sallows and grey poptar-trees, spanned by ancient arches of 
red brick, and guarded here and there by castellated towera. 
The mills beneath their dams and weirs are jnat as Baphael 
drew them ; and the feeling of air and space reminds one, 
on each ooign of vantage, of some Umbrian picture. Every 
hedgerow ia hoary with May-bloom and honeysuckle. The 
oaks hang oat their golden-doated taaaels. Wayside shrinea 
are decked with labamnm boogha and iria bloesoms plucked 
from the oopse-woods, where spires of purple and pink orchis 
variegate the thin, fine grass. The land waves far and wide 
with young com, emerald green beneath the olive-trees, which 
take upon their under-folioge tints reflected from this verdure, 
or red tones from the naked earth. A fine raoe of aontadini, 
with large, heroically graceful forma, and beautiful dark eyea 
and noble hoes, move about tiiis garden, intent on andeut, 
MkBy tillage of the kind Satnmian soila 

La U&qiomb 

On the road from Perugia to Cortona, the first stage ends 
ftt La Magione, a high hill-village commanding the passage 
from the Umbrian champaign to the lake of Thrasymeae. 
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It has a grim aqnare fortalice above it, now in roiiifl, and 
a stately castle to the south-east, built about the time o( 
Biaocio. Here took place that &mous diet of Cesare Borgia'0 
enemies, vhen the eon of Alexander VL was thzeatening 
Bolt^na with bis arms, and bidding fiur to make himself 
sapreme tyrant of Italy in 1602. It was the policy of Cesare 
to fortify himself by reducing the fiefs of the Church to sub- 
mission, and by rooting out the dynasties which had acquired 
a sort of ^rtanny in Papal cities. The Varani of Gamerino 
and the Manfredt of Faenza had been abeady extirpated. 
There was only too good reason to believe that the turn of 
the Vitelli at Citti di Castello, of the Baglioni at Perugia, 
and of the Bentivogli at Bologna would come next. Pandolfd 
Petracoi at Biena, Burronnded on all sides by Cesare'a oos- 
quests, and specially menaced by the fortification of Piombino, 
felt himself in danger. The great house of the Orsini, who 
swayed a large part of the Patrimony of S. Peter's, and 
were elosely allied to the Vitelli, had even graver cause for 
anxiety. But such was the system of Italian warfare, that 
nearly all theae noble families lived by the profession of 
arms, and moat of them were in the pay of Ceaare. When, 
therefore, the conspirators met at La Ma^one, Uiey were 
plotting against a man whose money they had taken, and 
whom they bad hitherto aided in his career of fraud and 
spoliation. 

The diet ooneiBted of the Cardinal Oreini, an avowed 
antagonist of Alexander VI. ; his brother Paolo, the obiefteda 
of the clan ; Vitellouo Vitelli, lord of Citt& di Castello ; Oian- 
Paolo Baglioni, made undisputed master of Perugia by the 
leoent fiulure of hie oonsin Qrifonetto's treason ; Oliverotto, 
who had jnst acquired the March of Fenno by the murder of 
his unde Giovanni da Fogliaui ; Ermes Bentivoglio, the heir 
of Bologna ; and Antonio da Venafro, the secretary of Pan- 
dolfo Fetruoci. Theae men vowed hostility on the basis of 
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eomnum injariaa aad common f«&T against the Borgia. But 
they were for the most part Btained themselveB with crime, 
and dared BOt trust each other, and could not gain the oon- 
fidenoe of any respectable power in Italy escept the exiled 
Dnke of Urbino. Frooraetiuation was the first weapon used 
b; the wily CesaFo, who trusted that time would sow among 
his rebel captains auapicion and dissension. He next made 
orertuies to the leaders separately, and so for succeeded in 
his perfidious policy as to draw Vitellozzo Vitelli, Oliverotto 
da Fermo, Paolo Orsini, and Francesco Orsini, Duke of 
Gravina, into his nets ai Binigaglia. Under pretext of fair 
conference and ecLuitable settlement of disputed claims, he 
possessed himself of their persons, and had them strangled — 
two npon December 81, and two upon January 18, 1608. Of 
all Gesare's actions, this was the most splendid for its success- 
ful combination of sagacity and policy in the hour of peril, of 
persuasive diplomacy, and of ruthless decision when the time 
to strike hifl blow arriyed. 

COBTOMA 

After leaving Za Magione, the road descends npon the 
lake of ThrafijmsBe through oak-wooda full of nightingales. 
The lake lay basking, leaden-coloured, smooth and waveless, 
under a misty, rain-oharged, sun -irradiated sky. At Faesig- 
nano, close beside Its shore, we stopped for mid-day. This is 
a httle fishing village of very poor people, who live entirely 
by labour on the waters. They showed ns huge eels coiled in 
tanks, and some fine specimens of the silver carp — Beina del 
Lago. It was off one of the eels that we made our lunch ; 
and taken, as he was, alive from his oool lodging, lie furnished 
a series of dishes fit for a king. 

Climbing the hill of Gortona seemed a quite interminable 
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basinese. It poured a delnge. Oar horses were tired, and 
one lean donkey, who, after mach trouble, was produced from 
a iiu-mhouBe and joked in froat of them, rendered bat little 



Next day we duly saw the Muse and Lamp in the Moseo, 
the Fra Angelioos, and all the SignorelliB. One cannot help 
thinking that too much fues is made nowadajB about worka 
of art — running after them for their own sakee, exaggerating 
their importance, and detaching them as objects of study, 
instead of taking them with sympathy uid oarelessneae as 
pleasant or instruotiTe a^nnots to our actual life. Artists, 
historians of art, and oriticB are forced to isolate pictures ; 
and it is of profit to their souls to do so. But simple folk, 
who have no sesthetic vocation, whether creative or critical, 
suffer more than is good for them by compliance with mere 
fashion. Sooner or later we shall return to the spirit of the 
ages which prodnced these pictures, and whioh regarded them 
with Use of an industrious bewilderment than they evoke at 
present. 

I am Ear indeed from wishing to decry art, the study of 
art, or the benefits to be derived from its intelligent enjoy- 
ment. I only mean to suggest that we go the wrong way 
to work at present in this matter. Fiotnre and sculpture 
galleries accustom us to the separation of art from life. Our 
methods of studying art, making a beginning of art-study 
while travelling, tend to perpetuate this separation. It is only 
on refleotioQ, after long experience, that we come to percdve 
that the most fruitful moments in our art education have 
been casual and unsought, in qnaint nooks and nnexpectel 
places, where nature, art, and life are happily blent. 

The Palace of the Commune at Cortona is interesting 
because of the shields of Florentine governors, soulptuied on 
blocks of grey stone, and inserted in its onter valle — FsruzEi, 
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Albizzi, Strozzi, Sal^iati, aTDong the more anoieut — da' Ifddioi 
ftt a later epoch. The revolutions in the Bepoblic of Florenoe 
uiay be read by a herald from theao coats- of -arms and the 
dates beneath them. 

The landscape of this Tnscaa highland aatisfiea me more 
and more with sense of breadth and beauty. From 8. liar- 
gherita above the town the prospect is immenM md wonder- 
ful and wild— up into those brown, forbidding monntaius ; 
down to the vast plun ; and over to the cities of Chinsi, 
Montepoloiano, and Foiano. The jewel of the view is Trasi'' 
meno, a ailTor; shield encased with serried hiUs, and set npon 
one comer of the scene, like a precious thing apart and meant 
for separate oontemplation. There is something in the mngn' 
larity and oinmmscribed oompleteness of the monntun-girded 
lake, diminished by distance, which wonld have attracted 
Lionardo da Vinci's pencil, had he seen it. 

Cortona seems desperately poor, and the beggars are 
intolerable. One little blind boy, led by his brother, both 
{rightfully ugly and n^ged urchins, pursued us all over the 
city, incessantly whining ' Signore Padrone I ' It was only 
on the threshold of the inn that I Tentured to giTS them a few 
coppers, fiar I knew well that any public benefioenoe would 
raise the whole swarm of the begging population round os. 
Sitting later in the day upon the piasza of S. Domenico, I 
saw the same blind boy taken by his brother to play. The 
game consisted in the little creature throwing his arms about 
the trunk of a big tree, and running round and round it, 
clasping it. This seemed to make him quite Inexpressibly 
happy. His face lit up and beamed with that inner beatitude 
blind people show — a kind of rapture shining over it, aa 
tbon^ nothing could be more altogether delightful. This 
little boy had the smallpox at eight months, and haa 
never been able to see since. He looks sturdy, and may 
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Kn to ba of ftny age — doomed alwaTs, 1b tiiai possible, to 

Obidhi 
Wbat mote eqjpTftble Shmer oan be imagiiied than a flask 
of exoellent Montepolciano, a well-oooked Bteak, and a little 
goat'a oheeee in the inn of the Leone d'Oio at Chinsi ? The 
windowB are open, and the eon ia setting. Monte Cet<ma 
boandB tbe view to the right, and the vooded hills of Gitti 
della Piere to the left. The deep green dimpled valley goes 
etretohing away toward Orrieto; and at its end a pnrple 
moimtain mass, distinct and solitary, which may peradventora 
be Soracte 1 The near country is broken into undulating 
hills, forested with fine olives and oaks ; and the compodtiou 
of the landscape, with its crowning villages, is worth; of a 
background to an Umbrian pictore. The breadth and depth 
and qniet which those painters loved, the space of Incid sky, 
the suggestion of winding waters in verdant fields, all are 
here. The evening is beautiful — golden light streaming 
Boltl; from behind us on this prospect, and gradually mellow- 
ing to violet and bine with sUrs above. 

At Chiuai we visited several Etruscan tombs, and saw 
th^ red and black scrawled pictures. One of tbe sepulchres 
was a well-jointed vault of stone with no wall-paintings. The 
rest had been scooped out of the living tufa. This was the 
excuse for some pleasant hours spent in walking and driving 
through tbe ooontry. Chiusi means for me the mingling of 
grey olives and green oaks m limpid sonlight ; deep leafy 
lanes ; warm sandstone banks ; copses with nightingales and 
cyclamens and ouokooa ; glimpses of a silvery lake ; bine 
shadowy distances ; tbe briHtling ridge of Monte Cetona ; the 
conical towers, Beoea di Questo and Becoa di Quello, over 
against each other on the borders; ways winding among 
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hedgeiowB lilce some bit of England in Jane, bat not bo fall 
of flowers. It meona all this, I fear, for me far more than 
theories aboat Lara Forsenna and Etrasoan ethnology. 

QUBBIO 

Gubbio ranks among the moat anoieni of Italian hill-towns. 
'With its back set flnn against the apine of central Apennines, 
and piled, hoaae over house, apon the riaiiig al<^, it com- 
mands a rich tract of upland cbampaign, bounded southward 
toward Pemgta uid FoUgno b^ peaked and rolling ridgea. 
Thia amphitheatre, which forms its aoorce of wealth and 
independence, ia admirabl; protected b; a chain of natnral 
defences ; and Qnbbio wears a aingnlatl; old-world aspect of 
antiquity and isolation. Houses climb right to the oreats of 
gaunt bare peaks ; and the brown mediteval walla with square 
towers which protected them apon the mountain side, follow- 
ing the inequalities of the ground, are still a marked featnre 
in the landscape. It is a town of steep streets and staircases, 
with quaintly framed prospects, and solemn vistas opening 
at every turn aontsa the lowland. One of these views might 
be selected for especial notice. In front, irregular baildinga 
losing themselves in country as they straggle by the roadside ; 
then the open post-road with a cypress to the right ; after- 
wards, the rich green fields, and on a bit of riaing ground an 
ancient farmhouse with its brown dependendea ; lastly, the 
blue hills above Fossato, and far away a wrack of tumbling 
clouds. AU this enclosed by the heavy archway of the Porta 
Bomana, where sonlight and shadow chequer the mellow 
tones of a dim fresco, indistinct with e^, but beantifnl. 

Oabbio has not greatly altered since the middle ages. But 
poor people are now living in the palaces of noblemen and 
merchants. These new inhabitants have walled up the fair 
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Uched windows and slender portals of the ancient dwellers, 
BpoilJng the beanty of the streets without materially changing 
the architectural masses. In tha.t witching honr when tlie 
Italian sunset has faded, and a solemn grey replaces the glow- 
ing tones of daffodil and rose, it is not difficult, here dream- 
ing by oneself alone, to [nctare the old noble life — the ladies 
moving along those open loggias, the young men in plumed 
caps and curling hair with one foot on those dooreteps, the 
knights in armour and the aumpter mules and red-robed 
Cardinals defiling through those gates into the courts within. 
The modern bricks and mortar with which that picturesque 
Bcene has been overlaid, the ugly oblong windows and bright 
green shatters which now interrupt the flowing lines of arch 
and gallery ; these disappear beneath the fine remembered 
touch of a sonnet sung by Folgore, when still the Parties had 
tbeir day, and this deserted city was the centre of great aims 
and tbrobbiog aspirations. 

The names of the chief buildings in Gnbhio are strongly 
Buggestivfl of the middle ages. They abut upon a Piazza de' 
SignorL One of them, the Palazzo del Uunicipio, is a shape- 
less unfinished block of masonry. It is here that the Eugu- 
bine tables, plates of brass with Umbrian and Boman incised 
characters, are shown. The Palazzo de' Consoli has higher 
architectural qualities, and is indeed unique among Italian 
palaces for the combination of maasiveness with Ughtness in 
a situation of unprecedented boldness. Rising from enormous 
Rubstmcturea mortised into the sohd hillside, it rears its 
vast rectangular bulk to a giddy height above the town ; airy 
loggias imposed on great forbidding masses of brown stone, 
shooting aloft into a light atrial tower, The empty halls 
inside are of fair proportions and a noble size, and the views 
from the open colonnades in all directions fascinate. But 
(he final impression made by the building is one of sqitaie, 
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tranqni], m&ssive otrengtli — perpetuity embodied in masonry 
— foroe suggesting facility by d&ring and Buoceeaful addition 
of elegance to hageneBS. Vaat as it is, this pile ig not forbid- 
ding, as a similarly weighty stmature in the North would be. 
The fine qnality of the stone and the delicate though simple 
mouldings of the windows give it an Italian grace. 

These public palaces belong to the age of the Communes, 
when Gnbbio was a free town, with a policy of its own, and 
an important part to play in the internecine struggles of Pope 
and Empire, Gnelf and Ohibelline. The mined, deserted, 
degraded Palazzo Dncale reminds ns of the advent of the 
despots. It has been stripped of all its tarsia- work and sculp- 
ture. Only here and there a Fe. D., with the cnpping-glass 
of Fedetigo di Uontefeltro, remains to show that Gubbio once 
became the fairest fief of the Urbino duchy. 8. UbaMo, who 
^a,ve his name to this duke's son, was the patron of Gubbio, 
and to him the cathedral is dedicated — one low enormons 
Tanlt, like a cellar or feudal banqueting hall, roofed with a 
succession of solid Gothic arches. This strange old cboroh, 
and the House of Canons, buttiessed on the hill beside it, 
have snSered less from modernisation than most buildings in 
Gubbio. The latter, in particular, helps one to understand 
what this city of grave palazzi must have been, and how the 
mere opening of old doors and windows would restore it to 
its primitiYe appearance. The House of the Canons has, in 
fact, not yet been given over to the use of middle-class and 
proletariate. 

At the end of a day in Gubbio, it is pleasant to take our 
ease in the primitive hosteky, at the back of which foams a 
monntfun-torrent, rushing downward from the Apennines, 
The Gubbio wine is very fragrant, and of a rich ruby colonz. 
Those to whom the tints of vrine and jewels give a pleasure 
not entirely childish, vrill take delight in its specific blending 
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ot tKwny hnea vith rose. They serve the table etiU, at 
Gubbio, after the antique Italian fashion, oovering it with a 
CreamHMilonred linen cloth bordered with coarse lace — ^the 
oreasea of the presSi the scent of old herbs from the wardrobe, 
are etill npon it — and the board is set with shallow dishes of 
warm, white earthenware, basket-worked in open lattice at the 
edge, which contain little separate messes of meat, vegetables, 
cheese, and comfits. The wine stands in strange, slender 
phials of smooth glass, with stoppers ; and the amber-coloured 
bread lies in fair round loaves npon the doth. Dining thus 
is like sitting down to the supper at Emmans, in some picture 
of Gian Bellini or of Uasolino. The very bareness of the 
room — its open r&ftera, plastered walls, primitire settees, and 
red-brick floor, on which a dog sits waiting for a bone — 
enhances the impression of artistic delicacy in thb table. 

Fbok Qdbbio 10 Fabo 

The road &om Gubbio, immediately after leaving the city, 
enters a narrow Alpine ravine, where a thin stream dashes 
over dark, red rocks, and pendent saxifrages wave to the 
winds. The carriage in which we travelled at the end of Uay, 
one morning, had two horses, which onr driver soon supple- 
mented with a couple of white oxen. Slowly and toilsomely 
we ascended between the flanks of barren hills — gaunt masses 
ot crimson and grey crag, clothed at their summits with short 
turf and scanty pasture. The pass leads first to the little 
town of Soheggia, and is called the Monte Calvo, or bald 
mountain. At Bcheggia, it joins the great Flaminian Way, 
or North road of the Boman armies. At the top there is a 
fine view over the conical hills that dominate Gubbio, and, 
far away, to noble mountains above the Furlo and the Foligno 
line of railway to Ancona. Bange rises over range, croesing 
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at nnexpeoted angles, breaking Into sadden prooipioes, and 
Btretching ont long, exqoiaitely modelled ontlineB, u only 
Apenninee can do, in Bilveij sobriet; of odoois toned by 
cleaieat air. Every eqn&ire pteoe of this anatere, wild land- 
Eoape foims a varied piotnie, wliereof the composition is dne 
to subtle arrangements of lines always delicate ; and these 
lines seem somehow to have been determined in their beanty 
by the vast antiquity of the monotain system, as though tbc^ 
all had taken time to choose their place and wear down into 
harmony. The effect of tempered sadness was heightened for 
us by stormy lights and dun clouds, high in air, rolling 
vapours and flying shadows, over all the prospect, tinted in 
ethereal grisaille. 

After Soheggia, one enters aland of meadow and oak-trees. 
This is the sacred central tract of Jupiter Apenninue, wboee 
fans — 

Delabra Jovis sazoque miniuites 
Apetminigenis onltae pastoriboe arae 

—^moe rose behind as on the bald Igovian Bommlts. A 
second little pass leads from this region to the Adiiatio side 
of the Italian watershed, and the road now follows the Barano 
downward toward the sea. The valley is fairly green vrith 
woods, where mistletoe may here and there be seen on boughs 
of oak, and rich with oomflelds. Cagli is the chief town of 
the district, and here they show one of the best pictures left 
to us by Raphael's father, Giovanni Santi. It is a Madonna, 
attended hj B. Peter, B. Francis, B. Dominic, S. John, and 
two angels. One of the angels is traditionally supposed to 
have been painted from the boy Raphael, and the face has 
something which reminds as of his portraits. The whole 
composition, excellent in modelling, harmonious in grouping, 
soberly but strongly ooloured, with a peculiar blending of 
dignity and sweetness, grace and vigour, makes one wonder 
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yrhy Santi thonght it neoesBaiy to send his eon from hi§ own 
vorkshop to stady mid«r Perngino. He «&a himself a master 
of his art, and this, perhaps the most agreeable of his paint- 
iogB, has a masculine sincerity which is absent from at least 
the later works of Perngino. 

Some miles beyond Cagli, the real pass of the Fnrlo 
begins. It owes its name to a narrow tunnel boied by Ves- 
pasian in the solid rock, where limestone crags descend od 
the Barimo. The Bomans called this gallery Petra Pertnsa, 
or Intercisa, or 'more familiarly Fomlus, whence comes the 
modem name. Indeed, the stations on the old Flaminian 
Way are still well marked by Latin designations ; for Cagli is 
the ancient Calles, and FoBBombione is Foram Bemprouii, 
and Fano the Fanom FortonEe. Vespadan commemorated 
this early achievement in engineering by an inscription carved 
on the living stone, which still remains ; and Clandian, when 
be sang the jonmey of his Emperor Honorins from Bimini 
to Borne, speaks thus of what was even then an object <rf 
Mtonishment to travellers : — 

Laatior hinc fano reeipit forttina Tetnito, 
Deapicitorqne Tagna prumpla vails MetanmSi 
Qua monB arte patens vivo k perforat area 
Admittitqne viom seotae per viwiera rapia. 

The Forolns itself may now be matched, <m any Alpine 
pass, by several ttmnels of far mightier dimensions ; fbr it is 
narrow, and does not extend more than 126 feet in lei^tb. 
But it occupies a fine position at the end of a really imposing 
ravine. The whole Forlo Pass mig^t, without too much 
exaggeration, be described as a kind of Cheddar on the scale 
of the Via Uala. The limestone rooks, which rise on either 
hand above the gorge to an enormous height, are noble in 
form and solemn, like a succession of gigantic portals, with 
stnpendous flanking obelisks and pyramids. Some of these 
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orag-massea rival the Elastic cliff's of Capri, and all oonsist 
of that Bonthem moaataio limeatoae which changes from p^ 
yellow to blue grey and duaky orange. A river roars precipi- 
tately through the paaa, and the roadsides wave with many 
sorts of oampannlas — a profasion of azare and purple bells 
upon the hard white stone. Of Romao remains there is still 
enough (in the way of Roman bridges and bits of broken 
naaoury) to please an antiquary's eye. But the U>ver of 
nature will dwell chiefiy on the picturesque qualities of this 
historic gorge, so alien to the general charaotec of Italian 
Scenery, and yet so remote from anything to which Swiss 
travelling accustoms one. 

The Fnrlo breaks out into K richer land of mighty oaks 
»nd waving cornfields, a fat pastoral country, not unlike 
Devonshire in detail, with green uplands, and wild-iose 
tangled hedgerows, and much running water, and abundance 
of aammer fiowers. At a point above Fossombrone, the- 
Barano joins the Metauro, and here one has & glimpse of &r- 
avay Urbino, high upon its mountain eyrie. It is so rare, in 
spite of immemorial beUef, to find in Italy a wilderness of 
wild Sowers, that I feel inclined to make a list of those I saw 
from our carriage windows as we rolled down lazily along the 
road to Fossombrone. Broom, and cytisus, and hawthorn 
mingled with roses, gladiolus, and sainfoin. There were 
orchises, and clematis, and privet, and wild-vine, vetches of 
all hues, red poppies, sky-blue cornflowers, and lilac pimpernel. 
In the rougher hedges, dogwood, honeysuckle, pyracanth, and 
acacia made a network of white bloom and blushes. Ifilk- 
worts of aU bright and tender tints combined with borage, 
liis, hawkweeds, harebells, crimson clover, thyme, red snap- 
dragon, golden asters, and dreamy love-in-a-mist, to weave a 
marvellous carpet sach as the looms of Shiraz or of Cashmere 
never spread, Barely have I gazed on Flora in snob riot, 
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such Inxnriuice, ench Belf-abandanmeni to J07. The &ir me 
filled with fragrances. 8ongB of oackoos and nightingaleB 
echoed from the copses on the hillBides. The snn was oat, 
and dancing over all the landscape. 

After all this, Fano was very restful in the qniet annset. 
It has a sandy stretch of shore, on which the long, green- 
yellow rollers of the Adriatic broke into creamy foam, beneath 
the waning saffron light over Peaaro and the rosy rising of a 
fall moon. This Adriatic sea carries an English mind home 
to many a little watering-place upon our coast. In oolonr 
and the shape of waves it resembles onr Channel. 

The sea-shore is Fano's great attiaotion ; but the town 
has many chnrches, and some creditable pictures, as well as 
Boman antiquities. Giovanni Santi may here be seen almost 
as well as at Cagli ; and of Fertigino there is one truly magni- 
ficent altar-piece — lunette, great centre panel, and predella — 
dusty in its present condition, but splendidly painted, and 
happOy not yet restored or cleaned. It is worth journeying 
to Fano to see this. Still better wonld the journey be worth 
the traTeller's while if he oould be sure to witness snoh a 
gome of PaiUme as we chanced upon in the Via dell' Arco di 
Angnsto — lads and grown-men, tightly girt, in shirt sleeves, 
driving the great ball aloft into the air with cunning bias and 
calculation of projecting house-eaves. I do not understand 
the game; but it was dearly played something after the 
manner of out football, that is to Bay, with sides, and front 
and back players so arranged as to cover the greatest number 
of angles of incidence on either wall. 

Fano still remembers that it is the Fane of Fortune. On 
the fountain in the market-place stands a bronze Fortnna, 
slim and airy, offering her veil to catch the wind. May she 
long shower health and prosperity upon the modem watering- 
place of which she is the patron saint I 
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THE PALACE OF UBBINO 



At Bimini, one spring, the impulse came opon my vife and 
me to make our way octosb San Marino to Uibino. In the 
Piazza, called apociyphally after Julias CieBar, I found a 
proper vetturino, with a good carriage and two indefatigable 
horses. He was a splendid fellow, and bore a great hiatorio 
name, as I discovered when our bargain was completed. 
' What are you called ? ' I asked him. ' Filippo Visconti, per 
servirla I ' was the prompt reply. Brimming over with the 
darkest memories of the Italian Benaissanoe, I hesitated when 
I heard this answer. The associations seemed too ominous. 
And yet the man himself was so attractive — tall, stalwart, 
and well looking — no feature of his face or limb of his athletic 
form recalling the gross tyrant who concealed worse than 
Calignla's ugliness from sight In secret chambers — that I shook 
this preconception from my mind. As it turned out, Filippo 
Yisoonti had nothing in oommon with his infamous namesake 
but the name. On a long and trying journey, he showed 
neither sullen nor yet ferocious tempers ; nor, at the end of 
it, did he attempt by any master-stroke of craft to wheedle 
from me more than bis fair pay ; but took the meerschaum 
pipe I gave him for a keepsake, with the frank goodwill of 
an accomplished gentleman. The only exhibition of his hot 
Italian blood which I remember did his humanity credit. 
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While we were ascending a steep billmde, he jomped from 
bis box to tbraah & ruffian by tbe roadside for bnital treat- 
ment to a little bo;. He broke bis vbip, it is tme, in tbis 
encounter ; risked a dangerous quarrel ; and left bis carriage, 
with myself and wife inside it, to the meroy of his horses in 
a somewhat perilous position. But when he came back, hot 
and glowing, from this deed of justioe, I could only applaud 

hin seal. 

An Italian of this type, handsome as an antique statue, 
with the refinement of a modem gentleman and that intelli- 
gence whioh is innate in a race of immemorial culture, is a 
fasdnating being. He may be absolutely ignorant in all 
book-learning. He may be as ignorant as a BeraagUere from 
Uontaldno with whom I onoe oonversed at Bimini, who 
gravely s^d that he ooold walk in three months to Horth 
America, and thought of doing it when his term of service 
was accomplished. But he will display, as this young soldier 
did, a grace and ease of addrees which are rare in London 
drawing-rooms ; and by his shrewd remarks upon the cities 
he has visited, will show that he possesses a fine natural 
taste for things of beauty. The speech of snob men, drawn 
from the common stock of the Italian people, is seasoned 
with proverbial sayings, the wisdom of centuries condensed in 
a few nervous words. When emotion fires their brain, they 
break into spontaneous eloquence, or suggest the motive of a 
poem by phrases pregnant with imagery. 

For the first stage of the journey out of Kmini, Filippo's 
two horses sufficed. The road led almost straight across the 
level between quickset hedges in white bloom. But when we 
reached the long steep hill which ascends to San Uarino, 
the inevitable oxen were called out, and we toiled upwards 
leisurely through cornfields bright with red anemones and 
Bweet narcissus. At this point pomegranate hedges replaced 
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the Uay-thoms of tha plain. In ooarse of time oar bovi 
brongjbt as to Uie Borgo, or lower town, whence then is a 
farther aeoont of eeven handred fiset to the topmoat hswk's- 
nest or aoropolis of the republic These we climbed on foot, 
watching the view expand aroand as and beneath. Craga of 
limestone here break down abraptly to the rolling hiUs, which 
go to lose themselves in field and shore. Mistj reaches of 
the Adriatic close the world to eastward, Cesena, Bimini, 
Verucohio, and oonntlesB hill-set villages, each isolated on 
its tract of verdore oonqaered from the stem grey soil, define 
(he pointe where Uontefeltri wrestled with Malatestaa in long 
bygone years. Aroand are marly monntain-^anks in wrinkles 
and gnarled oonvolntions like some giant's brain, farrowed by 
rivers crawling through dry wasteful beds of ehingle. Inter- 
minable ranges of gaunt Apennines stretch, tier by tier, be- 
yond ; and over all this landscape, a grey-green mist of rising 
erope and new-fledged oak-trees lies like a veil apon the naked- 
ness of Natare's rains. 

Nothing in Eorope conveys a more striking sense of geo- 
l(^;ical antiquity than suoh a prospect. The denadation and 
abrasion of innumerable ages, wrought by slow persistent 
action of weather and water on an upheaved mountun mass, 
are hue made visible. Eveiy wave in that vast sea of hills, 
every furrow in their worn flanks, tells its tale of a continnoas 
corrosion still in progress. The dominant impression is one 
of melancholy. We fo^t how Botoana, coonterroarching 
. Carthaginiana, trod the land beneath ua. The marvel 
of San Marino, retaining independence through the drums 
and tramplings of the last aeren centuries, is swallowed 
in a deeper sense of wonder. We torn instinctively in 
thought to Leopardi'a musings on man's destiny at war 
with unknown nature-fbroea and malignant rulers of the 
vniverBe. 
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Omu diaprazsa 
Te, h natoTft, il bmtto 
Fot«r ohe, uooso, ft ooimm danno imperat 
E r infinita TUiit& del tatto. 

And then, stmining ou eyes southward, we sweep the dim 
hlae diBtanoe tot Beoanati, and remember that the poet of 
modem deepur and discooragemeBt was reared in even saob 
a scene aa this. 

The town of San Uarino is grey, narrow-streeted, simple ; 
with a great, n«w, deeent, Greek-portiooed cathedral, dedi- 
cated to the epoDTmooB saint A certain ansterity defines it 
from more piottuesqae hiU-cities with a less nniibrm history^ 
There is a marble statneof 8. Marino in the ohoirof his 
ohnich ; and in his cell is shown the stone bed and pDlow on 
which he took anatere repose. One narrow window near the 
saint's abode commands a prond bnt melancholy landscape 
of distant hills and seaboard. To this, the great absorbing 
charm of San Marino, our eyes instinctively, reoorrently, take 
flight. It is a landscape which by variety and beaa^ thr&llH 
attention, but which by its interminable sameness might grow 
almost oreipowering. There is no rehet. The gladness shed 
npon far hiimblflr Northern lands in May is ever absent here,' 
The German wwd OemiltkHchkeit, the English phrase *a 
home of ancient peace,' are here ahka by art and nature on-, 
translated into visibihties. And yet (as we who gase npon it 
thnB are fain to think] if peradventnre the intolerable ermui of 
this panorama shonld drive a citizen of San Marino into oat- 
lands, the same view would haont him whithersoever be went 
— the swallows of his native eyrie wonld shrill throngh his 
sleep — he would yearn to breathe its fine keen air in winter,' 
and to watch its iris-hedges deck themselves with blue in 
spring ; — like Virgil's hero, dying, he would think of San 
Marino: A»picit,et dulcet moriens remtTiiteitur Argoi. Even 
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K paeeing Ertrangei ma; feel the mingled bsdnation and op- 
preeaion of tbia proapeat — tlie monotony which maddena, the 
charm which at a diatance growa upon the mind, environing 
it with memories. 

Descending to the Borgo, we foond that Filippo ViBOonti 
had ordered a luncheon of excellent white bread, pigeooa, and 
omelette, with the best red mnacat vine I ever drank, unless 
the ahaip air of the hilla deceived my appetite. An Italian 
history of San Marino, including its statutes, in three volnmea, 
furnished intellectual food. But I confess to having learned 
from these pages little else than this : first, that the survival 
of the Commonwealth through all phases of European politica 
had been seml-nuraoulotiB ; secondly, that the most eminent 
Ban Marined had been lawyers. It ia possible on a hasty 
dedaction from these two propositions (to which, however, I 
am far from wishing to commit myaelf), that the latter is a 
snfBcient explanation of the former. 

From Ban Marino the road plunges at a break-neck pace. 
We are now in the true Feltrian highlands, whence the 
Counts of Montefeltro issued in the twelfth century. Yonder 
eyrie is Ban Leo, which formed the key of entrance to the 
duchy of Urbino in campaigns fought many hundiod years 
ago. Perched on the crest of a precipitous rock, this fortress 
looks as though it might de^ all enemies but famine. And 
yet San Leo was taken and re-taken by strategy and fraud, 
when Montefeltro, Borgia, Malatesta, Bovere, contended far 
dominion in these valleys. Yonder ia Sta, Agata, the village 
to which Guidobaldo fled by night when Valentino drove him 
firom hie dukedom. A little farther towers Carpegna, where 
one branch of the Montefeltro house maintained a countship 
through seven centuries, and only sold their fief to Borne in 
1815. Monte Coppiolo lies behind, Pietra Bubia in front: 
two other eagles' nests of the same brood, ^\'hat a road it is I 
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{ J beatfl the tr&oka on Bxtnoor. The nphill and downhOl ot 
Devonshire ecoms compromise or mitigatim hj ditour and 
zigzag. But here geography is on a scale so for more vast, 
and the roadvay is so far worse metalled than with ns in 
England — knotty masses of tale and nodee of sandstone 
cropping np at dangerons turnings-- that only Dante's words 
describe the jonmey : — 

Vassi In Sanleo, e disc^ndesi in Noli, 

MontaH sn Bismantova In cooame 

Con arao i pU ; ma qui convian ch' nom voli. 

Of a truth, our horses seemed rather to fly than sonunble 
ap and down these m^ed precipices; Visconti cheerily 
animating them with the brave spirit that was in him, and 
lending them his wary driver's help of hand and voice at 
need. 

We were soon npon a oomioe-road between the monntuns 
and the Adriatic; following the curves of gnleh and cleft 
ravine; winding round mined castles seton points of vantage; 
the sea-line high above their grass-grown battlements, the 
shadow -dappled champaign girdling their bastions mortleed 
on the naked rock. Except for the blue lights across the 
distance, and the ever-present sea, these earthy Apennines 
would he too gnm. Infinite air and this spare veil of spring- 
tide greenery on field and forest soothe their sternness. Two 
rivers, swollen by late rains, had to be forded. Through ono 
of these, the Foglia, hare-legged peasants led the way. The 
horses waded to their bellies in the tawny water. Then more 
hills and vales ; green nooks with rippling corn-crops ; secular 
oaks attired in golden leafoge. The dear afternoon air rang 
with the voices of a thousand larks overhead. The whole 
world seemed quivering with light and delicate ethereal 
sound. And yet my mind turned irresistibly to thoughts o( 
WOT, violence, and pillage. How often has this intermediate 
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lan<l been fooght over by Uontefeltro and Brancaleom, hf 
Borgia and Malateata, b; Medici and Delia Boveie t Its 
conladini are robust men, almost stttneeqne in bnild, and 
beantifol of feature. No wonder that the Princes of Urbino, 
with such materials to draw from, sold their service and their 
troops to Florence, Borne, 8. Mark, Mid Milan. The bear- 
ing of these peasants is still soldierly and prond. Yet the; 
are not sullen or forbidding like the SidJisuB, whose habits of 
life, for the rest, much resemble theirs. The villages, there 
as here, are few and far between, perched high on rocks, 
from which the folk descend to till the ground and reap the 
harvest. But the southern bruaquerie and brutality are absent 
tram this district. The men have something of the dignity 
and slow-eyed mildness of their own huge oxen. As evening 
fell, more solemn Apennines apreared themselves to soathward. 
The Monte d'Asdmbale, Monte Nerone, and Monte Catria 
hove into sight. At last, when light was dim, a tower rose 
above the neighbouring ridge, a broken ontline of some city 
barred the sky-line. Urbino stood before us. Our long day's 
march was at an end. 

The sunset was almost spent, and a four days' moon hong 
above the western Apennines, when we took oar first view of 
the palace. It is a fancy-thralling work of wonder seen in 
that dim twilight; like some castle reared by Atlante's magio 
for imprisonment of Baggiero, or palace sought in fairyland 
by Aatolf winding bis enchanted horn. Where shall we find 
its like, combining, as it does, the bntlressed battlemented 
bulk of mediaeval strongholds with the (ury balconies, sus- 
pended gardens, and fantastic turrets of Italian pleasnre- 
houses 7 This nntque blendii^ of the feudal past with the 
KenaisB&nce spirit of the time when it was built, connects it 
with the art of Ariosto — or more exactly with Boiardo's epic. 
Du)>e Fedorigo planned hia palace at Urbino jnst at the 
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mnment when the Goont of Boandiano had began to ohaimt 
his lays of Boland in the Castle of Femra. Chivab^, trana- 
mnted by the Italian geniua into Bomething &ncifal and 
qnoijit, BorviTed a« a frail work of art^ The men-at-arma of 
the Condottieri etill glittered in gUded haubeiks. Their 
helmets waved with plumea and bizarre oreatB. Their box- 
coats blazed with beraldriea ; their velvet capa with medab 
bearing legendary emblems. The pomp and oirCDmstance of 
feudal war had not yet yielded to the camion of the Oaeoon 
or the Bwitzer's pike. The fatal age of foreign invasions bad 
not begnn for Italy. Within a few years Chariea VIII. '8 
holiday exonrsion would reveal the internal rottenness and 
weakness of her rival atatee, and the peninsnla for half a 
century to come woold be drenched in the blood of French- 
men, Germans, Spaniards, fighting for her oitiea as their prey. 
But now LoreuEO de' Medici was still alive. The famous 
policy whioh bears hia name held Italy auspended for a 
golden time in false tranqnillity and independenoe. The 
princes who shared hia culture and his love of art were 
gradually passing into modem noblemen, abandoning the 
savage feuds and passioDB of more virile oenturiee, yielding to 
Inznry and scholarly enjoyments. The castles were becoming 
eotutB, and despotisms won by force were settling into 



It waa juat at this epoch that Duke Federigo bnUt his 
castle at Utbino. One of the ablest and wealthiest Con- 
dottieri of his time, one of the best iostmcted and humanest 
of Italian princes, he combined in himself the qualities which 
mark that period of transition. And these he impressed upon 
his dwelling-house, which looks backward to the mediaval 
fortalice and forward to the modem palace. This makea it 
the just embodiment in architecture of Italian romance, the 
perfect analc^ue of the ' Orlando Innamorato.' By comparing 
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it with the castle of the Gstes ftt Ferrani and the P&lazsH) dA 
Te of the Gonzt^u &t Mantna, we place it in its right 
position between mediteval and Renaissance Italj, between 
the age when principalities an^e npon the rains of com- 
mercial independence and the age when thej became djnastic 
midei Spain. 

The exigencies of ttie ground at his disposal fbrued Federigo 
to give the btiilding an irregular outline. The fine fa^e, 
with its embayed loggU and flanking tniretB, is placed too 
close upon the aty ramparts for its due effect. We are obliged 
to cross the deep ravine which separates it from a lower 
quarter of the town, and take onr station near the Oratory of 
S. Giovanni Battista, before we can appreciate the beauty of 
its design, or the boldness of the group it forms with the 
cathedral dome and tower and the square masses of numerous 
out-buildings. Yet this peculiar position of the palace, 
though baffling to a close observer of its details, is one of 
■ingnlar advantage to the inhabitants. Set on the verge of 
Urbino's towering eminence, it fronts a wave-tossed sea 
of vales and mountain summits toward the rising and the 
setting Eun. There is nothing but illimitable air between the 
terraces and loggias of the Duchess's apartments and the 
spreading pyramid of Monte Gatria. 

A nobler scene is nowhere swept from palace windows 
than this, which Castiglione touched in a memorable passage 
at the end of his ' Cortegiano.' To one who in our day visits 
Urbino, it is singular how the slight indications of this 
sketch, as in some Eilhouette, bring back the antique life, and 
link the present with the past — a hint, perhaps, for reticence 
in our descriptions. The gentlemen and ladies of the court 
had spent a summer night in long debate on love, rising to 
the height of mystical Platonic rapture on the hps of Bembo, 
when one of them exclaimed, ' The day has broken I ' 'Ho 
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pointed to the light vhioh was beginning to enter hy the 
fissures of the windows. Whereupon we flung the c&sementa 
wide upon that side of the palace which looks toward the high 
peak of Monte Gatria, and saw that a fair dawn of rosy hue 
was bom already in the eastern skies, and all the stars had 
vanished except the sweet regent of the heaven of Venns, who 
holds the borderlands of da; and night ; and from her sphere 
it seemed as though a gentle wind were breathing, filling the 
air with eager freshness, and waking among the numerous 
woods upon theneighbouringhills the sweet-toned symphonies 
ofjojoud birds.' 



The House of Mont«feltro rose into importanoe early in 
the twelfth century. Frederick Barb&rossa erected their fief 
into a county in 1160. Supported by imperial favour, they 
began to esercise an undefined authority over the district, 
which they afterwards converted into a duchy. Dut, though 
Ghibelline for several generations, the Montefdtri were too 
near neighbours of the Papal power to free themselves from 
eccleaiaaticat vassalage. Therefore in 121C they sought and 
obtained the title of Vicars of the Church. Urbino acknow- 
ledged them as semi-despots in their double capacity of 
Imperial and Papal deputies. Cagli and Gubbio followed in 
the fourteenth century. In the fifteenth, Castel Durante was 
acquired from the Brancaleoni by warfare, and Possombrone 
from the Malatestas by purchase. Numerous fiefs and vil- 
lages fell into their hands upon the borders of Rimini in 
the course of a continued straggle with the House of Mala- 
tusta : and when Fano and Pesaro wer<3 added at the opening 
of the sixteenth century, the domain over which they ruled 
was a compact territory, some forty miles square, between the 
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Adrifttic and the Apennines. From the dose of the thirteenth 
csntuiy the; bore the title of CatuitB of UrbiDO. The fiunouB 
Conle Gnido, whom Dante placed unoDg the frandnlent in 
hell, supported the hoooura of the house and increased its 
power b; his political action, at this epoch. But it waa not 
until the year 144S that the Montefeltri acquired their ducal 
title. This was conferred by Eugenins IV. upon Oddontonio, 
over whose alleged crimes and indubitable aasassination ft 
veil of mjster; still hangs. He was the son of Connt Gnid- 
antonio, and at his death the Montefeltri of Urbino were 
extinct in the legitimate line. A nutoral son of Gnidantonio 
had been, however, recognised in his father's Ufetime, and 
married to Gentile, heiress of Mercatello. This was Federigo, 
a youth of great promise, who succeeded his half-brother in 
1444 aa Count of Urbino. It was not until 1174 that the 
ducal title was revived for him. 

Duke Frederick was a prince remarkable among Italian 
despots for private virtues and sober use of his hereditary 
power. He spent hia youth at Mantua, in that famous school 
of Vittorino da Feltre, where the scms and daughters of the 
first Italian nobility received a model education in humani- 
ties, good manne'rs, and gentle physical accomplishments. 
More than any of his fellow-students Frederick profited by 
this rare scholar's discipline. On leaving school he adopted 
the profession of arms, as it was then practised, and joined 
the troop of the Ck)ndottierB Niccolb Piccinino. Young men 
of his own rank, especially the younger sons and bastards of 
ruling families, sought military service under captains of 
adventure. If they succeeded they were sure to make money. 
The coffers of the Church and the republics lay open to their 
not too scrupulous hands ; the wealth of Milan and Naples 
was squandered on them in retaining- fees and salarit's for 
active service. There was always the further possibility of 
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plMutg a coronet upon their brows before they died, if haply 
the; should wreet a town bom their employerj, or obtain the 
cession of a proyince from a needy Pope. The neighbours of 
the Uontefeltri in Umbna, Bomagna, and the Marohes of 
Ancona were all of them Condottieri. Malatestas of Bimini 
aod Peaaro, Vitelli of Citti di Caetello, Vsrani of Camerino, 
Baglioni of Fenigia, to mention only a few of the most 
eminent nobles, enrolled themselves under the banners of 
plebeian adventurers hke Piccinino and Sforza Attendolo. 
Though their family conneotiona gave them a certain advan- 
tage, the system was essentially democratic. Gattamelata 
and Carmagnola sprang from obsoiirity by personal address 
and courage to the command of armies. Colleoni fought hia 
way up from the grooms to princely station and the bdton of 
8. Mark. Francesco Sforza, whose father had begun life as a 
tiller of the soil, seized the ducal crown of Uilan, and founded 
a house which ranked among the first in Europe. 

It is not needful to follow Duke Frederick in his military 
career. We may briefly remark that when he succeeded to 
Urbino by his brother's death in 1444, he undertook general- 
ship on a grand scale. His own dominions supplied him 
with some of the best troops in Italy. He was careful to 
secure the goodwill of his subjects by attending personally 
to their interests, relieving them of imposts, and executing 
equal jostice. He gained the then onique reputation of an 
honest priuee, paternally disposed toward his dependents. 
Men flocked to his standards willingly, and he was able to 
bring an important contingent into any army. Those advan- 
tages secured for hint alliances with Francesco Sforza, and 
brought Lim successively into connection with Milnn, Venice, 
Florence, the Church of Naples. As a tactician in the field 
he held high rauk among the generals of the age, and so 
considerable wore his engagements that he acquired great 
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wealtli in the esercise of bis profeasion. We find tiim at one 
time receiving 8000 dacata a moatli as war-pay &om Naples, 
vitb a peace pension of 6000. AVliile Captain -General of tbe 
League, he drew for his own nse in war 46,000 ducats of 
annual pay. Betaimng-feee and pensions in the name of past 
Berricea swelled hie income, the exact extent of which baa 
not, 80 far as I am aware, been estimated, but which must 
have made bim one of the richest of Italian princes. All this 
wealth he spent upon his duchy, fortifying and beautiiying 
its cities, drawing youths of promise to his court, maintaining 
a great train of life, and keeping Lis Tassala in good-humour 
by the ligbtnesB of a rule which contrasted favourably with 
tbe exactions of needier despots. 

While fighting for the masters who offered bim condotla 
in tbe complicated wars of Italy, Duke Frederick used his 
arms, when occasion served, in bis own quarrels. Many 
years of bis life were spent in a prolonged straggle with hiv 
neighbour Sigismondo Pandolfo Malatesta, the bizarre and 
brilliant tyrant of Bimini, who committed the &tal error 
of embroihng himself beyond all hope ot pardon with the 
Church, and who died discomfited in the duel with his warier 
antsji^nist. Urbino profited by each mistake of Sigismondo, 
and the history of this long desultory strife with Bimini is a 
history of gradual aggrandisement and consolidation for the 
Montefeltrian dnohy. 

In 14S9 Uuke Frederick married bis second wife, Battista, 
daughter of Alessandro Sforza, Lord of Pesaro. Their por- 
traits, painted by Piero della Franoesua, are to be seen in the 
UfiBzzi at Florence. Some years earlier, Frederick lost his 
right eye and bad the bridge of bis nose broken in a jousting 
match outside the town-gate of Urbino. After this accident, 
he preferred to be represented in profile— the profile so well 
known to students of Italian art on medals and basreliefs. It 
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was not without medical aid and tows fulfilled by a mother's 
fielf-Bocrifice to death, if we may tmst the diariats of Urbino, 
that the ducal couple got an heir. In 1472, however, & son 
was bom to them, whom they chriHlened Guido Paolo Ubaldo. 
He proved a youth of excellent parts and noble nature— apt 
at study, perfect in all chivalrous accomplishments. But he 
inherited aome fatal physical debility, and his lite was marred 
with a constitutional disease, which then received the name 
of gout, and which deprived him of the free ase of his limbs. 
After his father's death in 1482, Naples, Florence, and Milaa 
continued Frederick's war engagements to Guidobaldo. The 
prince was but a boy of ten. Therefore these important con- 
dotte must be regarded as compliments and pledges for the 
future. They prove to what a pitch Duke Frederick had 
raised the credit of his state and war establishment. Seven 
years later, Guidobaldo married Elisabetta, daughter of Fran- 
cesco Gonzaga, Marquis of Mantua. This union, though a 
happy one, was never blesaed with children ; and in the 
certainty of banenoess, the young Duke thought it prudent 
to adopt a nephew as heir to his dominions. He had several 
sisters, one of whom, Giovauna, had been married to a nephew 
of Sixtus IV., Giovanni della Rovere, Lord of Sinigaglia and 
Prefect of Borne. They had a son, Franoesco Maria, who, 
after his adoption by Guidobaldo, spent his boyhood at 
Urbino. 

The last years of the fifteenth century were marked by the 
sudden rise of Gesare Borgia to a power which threatened 
the liberties of Italy. Acting as General for the Gburcb, he 
carried his arms against the petty tyrants of Bomagna, whom 
he dispossessed and extirpated. His next move was upon 
Camerino and Urbino. He first acquired Camerino, having 
lulled Guidobaldo into false security by treacherous professions 
of goodwill. Suddenly the Duke received intelligence that 
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the BoTgift was marchiDg on bim over C^li, This wu in tba 
middle of Jane 1602. It is difiGcult to comprehend the Btat« 
of weakness in which Goidobaldo was surprised, or the panio 
which then seized him. He made no efforts to Foaee hia sab- 
jeots to resistance, but fled by night with his nephew through 
longh mountain roads, leaving his capital and palace to the 
marauder. Cesare Borgia took poseeBBion without striking a 
blow, and removed the treasures of Urbino to the Vatican. 
His occupation of the dnchy was not undisturbed, however; 
for the people rose in several places against him, proving that 
Guidobaldo had yielded too hastily to alarm. By this time 
the fugitive was safe in Uantua, whence he retnrned, and for 
a short lime succeeded in establishing himself again at Urbino. 
But he could not hold his own against the Borgias, and in 
December, by a treaty, he resigned his claims and retired to 
Venice, where be lived upon the bounty of 8. Mark. It must 
be said, in justice to the Duke, that bis constitutional debility 
rendered bim unfit for active operations in the field. Perhaps 
he could not have done better than thus to bend beneath the 
storm. 

The sudden death of Alexander VI. and the election of a 
Delia Rovere to the Papacy in 1608 changed Guldobaldo's 
prospects. Julius II. was thb sworn foe of the Borgias and 
the close kinsman of Urbino'e heir. It was therefore easy 
for the Duke to walk into his empty palace on the hill, and 
to reinstate himself in the domains from which he bad so 
recently beeo ousted. The rest of his life was spent in ilie 
retirement of his court, surrounded with the finest scholars 
and the noblest gentlemen of Italy. The ill-bealth which 
debarred him from the active pleasures and employments of 
his station, was borne with uniform sweetness of temper and 
philosophy. 

When he died, in 1508, his nephew, Francesco Uaria della 
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BoTCDw, enooeeded to tbe daohy, and onca more made the 
palace of Urbino the tesort of men-at-amiB and captains. He 
vaa a prince ofvery violent temper: ofits extravagance history 
has recorded tbtee remarkable examples. He murdered the 
Cardinal of Favia with bis own hand in the streets of Ravenna ; 
stabbed a lover of his sister to death at Urbino ; and in a 
council of war knocked Francesco Ouicciardini down with a 
blow of his fist. When the history of Italy came to be written, 
Goicciardini was probably mindful of that insult, for he painted 
Francesco Maria's character and condoot in dark colours. At 
the same time this Duke of Urbino passed for one of the 
firsl generals of the age. The greatest stain upon his memory 
is his behaviour in the year 1627, when, by dilatory conduct 
of the campaign in Lombardy, he suffered the passage of 
Frondsberg's army unopposed, and afterwards hesitated to 
reltevg Borne from the horrors of the sack. He was the last 
Italian Gondottiere of the antique type ; and the vices which 
Maohi&veUi exposed in that bad system of mercenary warfare 
were illustrated on these occasions. During his lifetime, the 
conditions of Italy were so changed by Charles V.'s imperial 
Bettlement in 1680, that the occupation of Gondottiere ceased 
to have any meaning. Strozzi and Famesi, who afterwards 
followed this profession, enlisted in the ranks of Franco or 
Spain, and won their laurels in Northern Europe. 

While Leo X. held the Papal chair, the duchy of Urbino 
vas for a while wrested front the house of Delia Bovere, and 
conferred upon Lorenzo de' Uedid. Francesco Maria made 
• better fight for his heritage than Gaidobaldn had done. 
Yet he conld not snocessfully reEist the power of Bome. The 
Pope was ready to spend enormous sums of money on this 
petty war ; the Duke'o purse was shorter, and the mercenary 
troops he was obliged to use, proved worthless in the field. 
Spaniards, for the most part, pitted against Spaniards, they 
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suffered the campaigns (o degenerate into a guerilla varfare 
of pillage and reprisals. In 1517 the duchy was fonnally 
ceded to Lorenzo. But this Medici did not live long to enjoy 
it, and faia only child Catherine, the future Queen of France, 
never eserciaed the righta which had devolved upon her by 
inheritance. The shifting scene of Italy beheld Francesco 
Maria reinstated in UrbJno after Leo's death in 1622. 

This Duke married Leonora Gonzaga, a princess of the 
Houpe of Mantua. Their portrait§, paiuted by Titian, adorn 
the Venetian room of the Uflizzi. Of their son, Guidohaldo 
II., little need be Boid. He was twice married, first to Giulia 
Varano, Duchess by inheritance of Cainerino; secondly, to 
Vittoria Fameee, daugbterof the Dukeof Parma. Guidobaldo 
spent a lifetime in petty quarrels with bis Bubjects, whom he 
treated badly, attempting to draw from their pockets the wealth 
ubii-h his father and the Montefeltri had won in military 
service. He intervened at an awkward period of Italian 
politics. The old Italy of despots, commonwealths, and Con- 
dotCieri, in which his predecessois played substantial parts, 
was at an end. The new Italy of Popes and Austro- Spanish 
dynasties had hardly settled into shape. Between these 
epochs, Guidobaldo II., of whom we have a dim and hazy 
presentation on the page of history, seems somehow to have 
fallen fiat. As a sign of altered circumstances, be removed 
his court to Pesaro, and built the great palace of the Delia 
Boveres upon the public square. 

Guidobaldaccio, as be was called, died in 1S74, leaving an 
only son, Francesco Maria II., whose life and character illus- 
trate the new age which had begun for Italy. He was edu- 
cated in Spain at the court of Philip II., where he spent more 
than two years, 'When he returned, his Spanish haughtiness, 
punctilious attention to etiquette, and superstitious piety at- 
tracted observation. The violent temper of the Delia Boveres, 
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vbich Francesco Maria I. diaplayed in acts of homicide, and 
which had helped to win his bad name for Onidobaldaccio, 
took the form of sullenness in the last Duke. The finest 
episode is his life was the part he played in the battle of 
Lepanto, under his old oonirade, Don John of Austria. His 
father foroed him to an nncongenial marriage with Lncrezia 
d'Este, Princess of Ferrara. She left him, and took refuge in 
her native city, then honoured by the presence of Tasso and 
Goarini. He bore her departure with philosophical com* 
posure, recording the event in his diary as something to he 
dryly gratefnl for. Left alone, the Duke abandoned himself 
to solitude, religions esercises, hunting, and the economy of 
his impoverished dominions. He became that curions creature, 
a man of narrow nature and mediocre capacity, who, dedicated 
to the cult of self, is fain to pass for saint and sage in easy 
circumstances. He married, for the second time, a lady, Livia 
della Bovere, who belonged to his own family, but had been 
bom in private station. She brought him one son, the Prince 
Federigo-Ubaldo. This youth might have sustained the ducal 
honours of Urbino, hut for bis sage-saist father's want of 
wisdom. The boy was a spoiled child in infancy. Inflated 
with Spanish vanity from the cradle, taught to regard his 
Bubjecta as dependents on a despot's wiU, abandoned to tlie 
caprices of his own ungoremable temper, without substantial 
aid from the paternal piety or stoicism, he rapidly became a 
most intolerable princeling. His father married him, while 
yet a boy, to Claudia de' Medici, and virtually abdicated in 
his favour. Left to his own devices, Federigo chose com- 
panions from the troupes of players whom he drew from 
Venice. He filled his palaces with harlots, and degraded 
himself upon the stage in parts of mean buffoonery. The 
reeoaroee of the duchy were racked to support these parasites. 
Spanish ml^s of etiquette and ceremony were oatrt^ed by 
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their orgies. His bride brought him one danghter, Vittorla, 
who afterwards became the wife of Ferdinand, Grand Dnke 
of Tnscany. Then in the midat of his low disRipation and 
offences against ducal dignity, he died of apoplexy at the 
earl; a^ of eighteen — the victim, in the severe judgment of 
history, of his father's eelfishneaa and want of practioal 
ability. 

This happened in 1628. Francesco Maria was etanned by 
the blow. His withdrawal from the duties of the soTereigoty 
in favour of such a son hod proved a constitutional unfitness 
for the datiea of hia station. The life he loved was one of 
seclusion in a round of pious exercises, petty studies, peddling 
economies, and mechanical amusements. A powerful and 
grasping Pope was on the throne of Borne. Urban at this 
juncture pressed Francesco Maria hard ; and in 1G24 the last 
Duke of Urbino devolved his lordships to the Holy See. He 
survived the formal act of abdication seven years ; when be 
died, the Pontiff added his duchy to the Papal States, which 
thenceforth stretched from Naples to the bounds of Venice on 
thePo. 

ni 

Dnke Frederick began the palace at Urbino in 1454, when 
he was still only Count. The architect was Lnziano of 
Ijauronna, a Dalmatian ; and the beautiful white limestone, 
hard oa marble, used in the oonsbmction, was brought from 
the Dalmatian coast. This stone, like the Istrion stone of 
Venetian buildings, takes and retains the chisel mark with 
wonderful precision. It looks as though, when fresh, it must 
have had the pliancy of clay, so dehcately are the finest 
cnrres in scroll or foliage scooped from its substance. And 
yet it preserves each cusp and angle of the most elaborate 
pattern with the crispness and the sharpness of a cryaial. 
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Whea immght by a clever oiaftaman, its Burfaoe has neither 
the waxinees of Parian, nor the brittle edge of Carrara 
marble ; and it resiBts veather better than marble of the 
choicest qoalitjf. This may be obxerved in many monnments 
of Venice, where the stone has been long exposed to sea- air. 
These qualities of the Dalmatian limestone, no less than its 
agreeable creamy hne and smooth dall poliah, adapt it to 
deccHr&tion in low reUef. The most atbractive details in the 
palace at Urbino are friezes carved of this material in choice 
designs of early Renaissance dignity and grace. One chimney- 
piece in the Bala degli Angeli deserves especial oommest. 
A frieze of dancing Cupids, with gilt hair and wings, their 
naked bodies left white on a ground of nltramarine, is sup- 
ported by broad flat pilasters. These are engraved with 
children holding pots of flowers ; roses on one side, carna- 
tions on the other. Above the frieze another pair of angels, 
one at each «nd, hold lighted torches ; and the pyramidal 
cap of the chimney is carved with two more, flying, and sap- 
porting the eagle of the Montefeltri on a raised medallion. 
Throagbont the palace we notice emblems appropriate to 
the Honsea of Montefeltro and Delia Bovere : their arms, 
thr«e golden bends upon a field of azure : the Imperial eagle, 
granted when Montefeltro was made a fief of the Empire : 
the Garter of England, worn by the Dnkes Fedengo and 
Onidobaldo : the ermine of Naples : the ventosa, or cupping- 
glass, adopted for a private badge by Frederick : the golden 
oali-tree on an azure field of Delia Bovere : the palm-tree, 
bent beneath a block of stone, with its accompanying motto, 
Inclinata Beswgam : the cipher, FE DX. Profile medallions 
of Fedengo and Guidobaldo, wrought in the lowest possible 
relief, adorn the staircases. Bonnd the great courtyard runs 
a frieze of military engines and ensigns, trophies, machines, 
and implements of war, alluding to Duke Frederick's 
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piofeasioti of Condottiere. The doorwaja ore enriched with 
Borolls of he&vy-beaded flowers, acanthus foliage, honey- 
suckles, ivf'berrieB, birds aod boya and sphinxes, in all the 
riot of BenoiBaance (axicy. 

This profasion of sculptured rilievo is nearly all that 
remains to show how rich the palace was in thioga of beauty. 
Castiglione, writing in the reign of Onidobaldo, says that 'in 
the opinion of many it is the fairest to be found in Italy ; and 
the Duke filled it so well with all things fitting its mBgni> 
ficence, that it seemed less like a palace than a city. Not 
only did be collect articles of common use, vessels of silver, 
and trappings for chambers of rare cloths of gold and silk, 
and suchlike furniture, but he added multitudes of bronze 
and marble statues, exquisite pictures, and inatrnments of 
music of all sorts. There was nothing but was of the finest 
and most excellent quality to be seen there. Moreover, be 
gathered together at a vast cost a large number of the best 
and rarest books in Greek, Latin, and Hebrew, all of which 
be adorned with gold and silver, esteeming them the chiefest 
treasure of bis spacious palace.' When Cesare Borgia entered 
Urbino aa conqueror in 1502, be ia said to have carried off 
loot to the value of 150,000 ducats, or perhaps about a quarter 
of a million sterling. Vespaaiano, the Florentine bookseller, 
has left us a minute account of the formation of the hmous 
library of mannscripts, which be valued at considerably over 
80,000 ducats. Yet wandering now through these deserted 
halls, we seek in vain for furniture or tapestry or works of arL 
The books have been removed to Borne. The pictures are 
gone, no man knowa whither. The plate has long been melted 
down. The instruments of music are broken. If frescoes 
adorned the corridors, they have been whitewashed; the 
ladies' chambers have been stripped of their rich arras. Only 
bore and there we And a raftered ceiling, painted in fading 
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Bolonre, which, taken with the Btonework of the chimney, and 
some fragments of inlaid panel-work on door or window, 
enables na to leconatruot the former richness of these princely 
rooms. 

Exception must be made in fovonr of two apartments 
between the towers upon the aonthem fofade. These were 
•pparentl; the private rooms of the Dake and Dacbesa, and 
they are still approoahed by a great winding staircase in one 
of the torricini. Adorned in indestructible or irremovable 
materials, they retain some traces of their ancient splendour. 
On the first floor, opening on the vaulted loggia, we find a 
little chapel encruBted with lovely work in stucco and marble ; 
friezes of bolls, sphioseB, sea-horses, and foliage ; with a low 
relief of Madonna and Child in the manner of Mine da 
Fieaole. Close by is a small study with inscriptions to the 
Uuses and Apollo. The cabinet connecting these two cells 
has a latin legend, to say that Beligion here dwells near the 
temple of the liberal arts : 

Bina ridei parvo discrimiae jnncta sacella. 
Altera pan Moaie altera sacra Deo eat. 

On the floor above, corresponding in position to this apart- 
ment, is a second, of even greater interest, since it was 
arranged by the Buke Frederick for bis own retreat. The 
study is panelled in tarsia of beautiful design and execution. 
Three of the larger compartments show Faith, Hope, and 
Charity ; figures not unworthy of a Botticelli or a Filippino 
Lippi. The oconpations of the Duke are represented on a 
Bmaller scale by armour, bdtont of command, scientific instru- 
ments, lutes, viola, and books, some open and some shut. 
The Bible, Homer, Virgil, Seneca, Tacitus, and Cicero, are 
lettered ; apparently to indicate his bvourite authors. The 
Duke himself, arrayed in his state robes, occupies a fourth 
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great panel ; and the wliole of this elaborate compositioi) is 
faanDonised by emblems, badges, and oocaaioiial devices of 
birds, articles of furniture, and so forth. The tarsia, or inlaid 
wood of different kinds and colours, is among the best in this 
kind of art to be found in Italy, though perhaps it bardl; 
deservea to rank with the celebrated choir-stalls of Bergamo 
and Monte Oliveto. Hard by is a chapel, adorned, like the 
lower one, with excellent reliefs. The loggia to which these 
rooms have access looks across the Apennines, and down on 
what was once a private garden. It is now enclosed and 
paved for the exercise of prisoners who are confined in one 
part of the desecrated palace 1 

A portion of the pile is devoted to more worthy purposes ; 
for the Academy of Baphael here holds its sittings, and pre- 
serve a collection of oorioaities and boobs illustrative of tho 
great painter's life and works. They have recently placed in 
a tiny watery, scooped by Ooidobaldo II. from the thickness 
of the wall, a cast of Raphael's skoll, which will be studied 
with interest and Teneratitm. It has the fineness of modelling 
combined with shapeliness of form and smallness of scsle 
which is said to have characterised Mozart and Shelley. 

The impression left npon the mind after travendag this 
palace in its length and hreadth is one of weariness and 
disappointment. How shall we reconstruct the long-past 
life which filled its rooms with sound, the splendour of its 
pageants, the thrill of tragedies enacted here ? It is not difB- 
onlt to crowd its doors and vacant spaces wiih liveried 
servants, slim pages in tight hose, whose well-oombed hair 
escapes from tiny caps npcn their silken sbonlders. We may 
even r^^ace the tapestries of Troy which hung one hall, and 
twild again the sideboards with their embossed gilded plate. 
Bnt are tliese chambers really those where Emilia Pia bold 
dflbate m lore with Bembo and Castiglione ; where Bibbiena's 
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vittidsmB and Fra Serafino's prankB raised Btniles on eourtl; 
lips ; where Bernardo Aoccdti, ' the Uniqae,' declaimed his 
veraeB to applanding crowds ? Ig it poasible that into ]K>Qder 
ball, where now the hon of S. Mark looks down alone on 
staring desolation, strode the Borgia in all his panoply of war, 
a gilded glittering dragon, and from the di^ tore the Monte- 
feltri's throne, and firom the anas stripped their ensigns, 
replacing these with his own Boll and Valentinus Ddx ? 
Here Tasso toned his l;r« for Franoesoo Uaria's wedding- 
feast, and lead ' Aminta ' to Lucrezia d'Este. Here Gnido- 
boldo listened to the jests and whispered soandaU of the 
Aretine. Here Titian set hi« easel np to paint ; here the boy 
Raphael, o&p in hand, took mgned and sealed credentials from 
bis Dnohesfl to the Gonfalonier of Florence. Somewhere in 
these linge chambers, the conrtiers sat before a torch-lit stage, 
when Bibbiena's ' Calandria ' and Castiglio&e's ' Tirsi,' with 
their miracles ot masqnee and mummero, whiled the night 
away. Somewhere, we know not where, Qiuliano de' Medici 
made love in these bare rooms to that mysterioas mother of 
ill-fated Cardinal Ippolito ; somewhere, in some darker nook, 
the bastard Alessandro sprang to his strai^e-fortoned Ufe of 
tyranny and license, which Brntns-LorenEino oat short with 
a tisitor's poignArd-throst in Via Larga. How many men, 
illnstrions for arts and letters, memorable by their virtues or 
their crimes, have trod these silent corridors, from the great 
Pope Julius down to James HI., self-titled King of England, 
who tarried here with Clementina Sobieski throngh some 
twelve months of his ex-ro}iil exile I The memories of all 
this folk, flown guests and masters of the still-abiding palaoe- 
chambers, haunt us as we huny throagh. They are bat 
filmy shadows. We cannot grasp them, localise them, people 
snrroanding emptiness with more than withering oobweb 
forms. 

• 9 
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Death takes a BtroDgei hold on as than bygone life. 
Therefore, returning to the vaat Throne-room, we animate it 
with one scene it witnessed on an April night in 1508. Dnk« 
Ouidobaldo had died at Fosaombrone, repeating to his friends 
aroond his bed these lines of Virgil : 

Me oiroum limna niger et deformis arnnda 
CoojU tardaqne pains inamabilJB nnda 
AUigat, et novieB Styx interfiua ooeroet. 

His body had been carried on the shoalders of servants 
through those monntain ways at night, amid the lamentations 
of gathering moltitndes and the baying of dogs from hill-set 
farmfl alarmed by flaring flambeaux. Now it is laid Id state 
in the great hall. The dais and tbe throne are draped in 
blaok. The arms and hdtom of his father hang about the 
doorwaya His own ensigns are displayed in groups and 
trophies, with the banners of S. Mark, the Montefeltrian 
eagle, and the cross keys of B. Peter. The ball itself is 
vacant, save for the high-reared catafalque of sable Telvet and 
gold damask, surroimded with wax candles burning steadily. 
Round it passes a ceaseless stream of people, coming and 
going, gazing at their Duke. He is attired in crimson hose 
and' doublet of black damask. Black velvet slippers are on 
his feet, and bis ducal cap is of black velvet. The mantle of 
tbe Oarter, made of dark-blue Alexandrine velvet, hooded with 
crimson, lined with wbite ailk damask, and embroidered with 
tbe badge, drapes the stiff sleeping form. 

It is easier to oonj ure up the past of this great palaoo, stroll- 
ing round it in free air and twilight ; perhaps because the 
landscape and tbe life still moving on the city streets brirg 
its exterior into harmony with real existence. Tbe southera 
facade, with its vaulted balconies and flankit^; towers, takes 
the fancy, hscinates the eye, and lends itself as a fit stage for 
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poppets of the muBing mind. Once more imsginfttion plsnta 
trim otange-trees in giant jars of Gubbio ware upon the pave- 
ment where the garden of the Dnoheas lay — the pavement 
paced in these bad days bj convicts in grej canvas jackets — 
that pavement where Monsignor Bembo coarted ' dear dead 
women' with Platonic phrase, smothering the Menta of bis 
natnral man in lettuce called from Academe and thyme of 
Mount Hymettas. In yonder lof^ia, lifted above the garden 
and the court, two lovers are in earnest converse. They lean 
beneath the coffered arch , against the marble of the balnstrade, 
he fingering his dagger under the dark velvet doublet, she 
playing with a dove carnation, deep as her own shame. The 
man is Giannandrea, broad -shouldered bravo of Verona, Duke 
Oaidobaldo's favourite and carpet-count. The lady is Ma- 
donna Maria, daughter of Rome's Prefect, widow of Venanzio 
Varano, whom the Borgia strangled. On their discourse a 
tale will hang of woman's frailty and man's boldness — Came- 
rino's Dnehees yielding to a low-bom suitor's stalwart charms. 
And more will fdlow, when that lady's brother, furious Fran- 
cesco Maria della Bovere, shall stab* the bravo in torch-Utten 
palaoe rooms vrith twenty poignard strokes 'twixt waist and 
throat, and their Pandarus shall be sent down to his account 
by a varlet's colteUata through the midriff. Imagination 
shifts the scene, and shows in that same l(^rgia Rome's war- 
like Pope, attended by bis cardinals and aU Urbino's chivalry. 
The snowy beard of Jolius flows down upon his breast, where 
jewels clasp the crimson mantle, as in Raphael's picture. His 
eyes are bright with wine ; for he has come to gaze on sunset 
from the banquet-chamber, and to watch the line of lamps 
which soon will leap along that palace cornice in his honour. 
Behind him lies Bologna bumbled. The Pope returns, a 
eonqueror, to Rome. Yet once again imagination is at work, 
A gaunt, bald man, dose-habited in Spanish black, his spare, 
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fioe featniea carved in purest ivory, le&ns from that balooQf. 
Gazing with hollow eyes, he tracks the swallows in their flight, 
and notes that winter ie at hand. This is the last Dake of 
Urbino, Francesco Maria II., be whose young wife deserted 
him, who made for himself alone a hermit -pedant's round of 
petty cares and niggard avarice and mean-brained superstition. 
He drew a second consort from the convent, and raised np 
seed unto his line by forethought, but beheld his princeling 
fade untimely in (he bloom of boyhood. Nothing is left but 
solitude. To the mortmain of the Church reverts Urbmo'a 
lordship, and even now he meditates the terms of devolution. 
Jesuits cluster in the rooms behind, with comfort for the ducal 
soul and calculations for the interests of Holy Bee. 

A farewell to these memories of Urbino's dukedom should 
be taken in the orypt of the cathedral, where Francesco Maria 
II., the last Duke, buried his only son and all his temporal 
hopes. The place is scarcely soleom. Its dreary barocco 
emblems mar the dignity of death. A bulky Pieti by Gian 
Bologna, with Madonna's face unfinished, towers up and 
crowds the narrow cell. Religion has evanished from this late 
Benaissance art, nor has the afterglow of Guido Reni's hectic 
piety yet overflushed it. Chilled by the 8ti£ing humid sense 
of an extinct raoe here entombed in its last representative, 
we gladly emerge from the sepulchral vault into the air of 

Filippo Visconti, with a smile on hia handsome bee, is 
waiting for us at the inn. His horses, sleek, well fed, and 
rested, toss their heads impatiently. We take our seats in the 
cexiiage, open wide beneath a sparkling sky, whirl past the 
palace and its ghost-like recollections, and are halfway on the 
road to Fossombrone in a cloud of dust and whirr of wheels 
before we think of looking back to greet Urbino. There ia 
just tima. The last decisive taming Uee in front. We stand 
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bareheaded to salate the grey kqub of bnildings ridged along 
the sky. Then the open road invites ua with its varied Bcenerj 
and movement. From the sh&dowy past we drive into the 
world of human things, for ever ohongefnlly nnohaiiged, un- 
restfiilly the same. This interchange between dead memories 
and present life is the delight of travel. 
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VITTOBIA ACCOBAMBONI 

AKD THE TSAQBCT OF WBBBTBR 
I 

Cunnia the pontifioate of Gregory XIII. (1672-85), Papal 
ftathoiiij in Rome reached its lowest point of weakness, and 
the ancient splendooi of the Papal court was well-nigh eclipsed. 
Art and learning had died out. The traditions of the days 
of Leo, Julius, and Paul lU. were forgotten. It seemed as 
though the genius of the Renaissance had migrated across the 
Alps, All the powers of the Papacy were directed to the sup- 
pression of heresies and to the re- establishment of spiritual 
supremacy over the intellect of Europe. Ue&nwhile society 
in Borne returned to medieval barbarism. The veneer of 
classical refinement and humanistic urbanity, which for a time 
had hidden the natural savagery of the Roman nobles, wore 
away. The Holy City became a den of bandits ; the territory 
of the Church supplied a battle-ground for senseless party strife, 
which the weak old man who wore the triple orown was quite 
unable to control. It is related how a robber chieftain, 
Marianazzo, refused the offer of a general pardon £tom the 
Pope, alleging that the profession of brigand was far more 
lucrative, and offered greater security of life, than any trade 
within the walls of Rome. The Campagna, the mined citadels 
abont Uie basements of the Sabine and Ciminian hills, th* 
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quarters of the aristocraoj within the city, ewarmed with 
bravoe, who were protected hj great nobles and fed by 
decent citizens for the advantages to be derived from the 
aasistance of abandoned and coorageous ruffians. Life, indeed, 
had beoome impoadble without fixed compact with the powers 
of lawlesanees. There was haxdly a bmily in Borne which 
did not number some notorions criminal among the oatlawa. 
Uurder, gaorilege, the love of adventure, thirst for plunder, 
poverty, hostility to the ascendant faction of the moment, 
were common canses of voluntary or involuntary outlawry ; 
nor did public opinion regard a bandit's calling as other than 
honourable. 

It ma; readily be imagined that in such a state of society 
the grisliest tragedies were common enough in Borne. The 
history of some of these has been preserved to us in documents 
digested from public trials and personal observation by con- 
temporary writers. Tliat of the Cenci, in which a notorious 
act of parricide furnished the plot of a popular novella, is well 
known. And such a tn^^y, even more rife in charaoteristio 
incidents, and more distiBgnisbed by the quality of its dramatU 
persona, is that of Yittoria Aocoramboni. 

Vittoria was bom in 1667; of a noble bat impoverished 
fanuly, at Oubbio, among the hills of Umbria. Her bio- 
graphers are rapturous in their praises of her beauty, grace, and 
exceeding charm of manner. Not only was her person most 
lovely, but her mind shone at first with all the amiable lustre 
of a modest, innocent, and winning youth. Her father, Claudio 
Accoramboni, removed to Borne, where his numerous children 
were brought up under the care of their mother, Tarqoinia, 
an ambitious and unscrupalous woman, bent on rehabilitating 
the decayed honours of their house. Here Vittoria in early 
girlhood soon became the fashion. She exercised an irre- 
sistible influence over all who saw her, and many wera th« 
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offers of HMTii&ge she refused. At length a saitor appeftred 
whose condition and odnnection witfa the Roman eodesiastiGal 
nobility rendered him acceptable in the eyes of the Aoooram- 
boni. iVanceaoo Feretti was welcomed as the attoceflsfal can- 
didate for Vittoria's hand. His mother, Camilla, was sister to 
Felice, Cardinal of Montalto ; and her son, Franoeeco Mignncd, 
had oh&nged his samame in compliment to this iUastrionB 
relative. The Feretti were of homble origin. The cardinal 
himself had tended swine in his native village ; bat, sappoited 
by an invincible belief in his own destinies, and gifted with a 
powerfnl intellect and determined oharaoter, he passed through 
all grades of the Frandacan Order to ita generalship, leoeived 
the bishoprics of Fermo and B. Agata, and lastly, in the year 
1670, aasnmed the scarlet with the title of Cardinal Montalto. 
He was now apon the high way to the Papacy, amassing 
money by Incessant caie, studying the humours of snnonnd- 
ing fitotions, efl^ing his own personality, and by mixing but 
little in the intrigues of the court, winning the reputation of 
a prudent, inoffeuBlTe old man. These were his tactics for 
securing the Papal throne ; nor were his expectations frns- 
trated; for in 1686 he was chosen Pope, the parties of the 
Medici and the Fameei agreeing to accept him as a compro- 
mise. When Siztus V. was once firmly seated on S. Peter's 
chair, he showed himself in his true colours. An implacable 
administrator of severest justice, a rigorous economist, an 
iconoclastic foe to paganism, the first act of his leign was to 
declare a war of extirpation against the bandits who had 
reduced Rome in his predecessor's rule to anarchy. 

It WW the nephew, then, of this nan, whom historiana 
have judged the greatest personage of his own times, that 
Yittoria Aocoramboni married on the 28th of June 167S. For a 
short while the young conple lived happily together. Accord- 
ing to Bome accounts of their married life, the bride eecured 
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the tmvowt of ber powerful anole-in-l&w, wbo indalged her 
coetly fancies to the fnll. It is, however, more probable that 
the Cardinal Uontalto treated her follies with a gmdgiag 
parsimonj ; for we soon find the Peretti household liopeleaslj 
involved in debt. Discord, too, arose between Viltoria and 
her hnsband on the score of a certun levitj in her behavionr ; 
and it was mmonred that even during the brief space of their 
union she had proved a faithless wife. Yet she contrived to 
keep Francesco's confidence, and it is certain that her family 
profited by their connection with the Peretti. Of her six 
brothers, Mario, the eldest, was a &vonrite courtier of the 
great Cardinal d'Este. Ottavio was in orders, and through 
Montalto's influence obtained the See of Fossombrone. The 
same eminent protector placed Soipione in the service of the 
Cardinal Bforza. Camillo, famous for his beauty and his 
oonrage, followed the fortunes of Filibert of Bavoy, and died 
in France. Flaminio was still a boy, dependent, as the sequel 
of this story shows, upon his sister's destiny. Of Marcello, 
the second in age and most important in the action of this 
tragedy, it is needful to speak with more particularity. He 
was young, and, like the rest of his breed, singularly hand- 
some— so handsome, indeed, that he is said to have gained 
an infomona ascendency over the great Duke of Braooiano, 
whose privy chamberlain he bad become. Marcello was an 
outlaw for the murder of Matteo Pallavicino, the brother of 
the Cardinal of that name. This did not, however, prevent 
the chief of the Orsini house from making him his favoorite 
and confidential friend. Marcello, who seems to have reaUsed 
in actual life the worst vices of those Roman courtiers de- 
scribed for ns by Aretino, very soon conceived the plan of 
exalting his own fortunes by trading on his sister's beanty. 
He worked upon the Duke of Bracciano's mind so cleverly, 
tbat he brought this haughty prince to the point of aa 
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insaDe passion for Feretti's yonng wife ; and meanwhile 
80 oontrived to inflame the ambition oC Vittoria and her 
mother, Tarqninia, that both were prepared to dare the 
worst of crimes in expectation of a dukedom. The game 
was a difficult one to play. Not only had Francesco 
Peiettd first to be murdered, bnt the inequaUty of birth and 
wealth and station between Vittoria and the Dnke of Brac- 
ciano rendered a marriage almost impossible. It was also 
an affair of dehcacy to stimulate without satis^dng the 
Duke's passion. Yet Marcello did not despair. The stakes 
were high enough to justify great rieks; and all he put 
in peril was his sister's honour, the fame of the Accoraroboni, 
and the favour of Montalto. Vittoria, for her part, trusted 
in her power to ensnare and secure the noble prey both had 
in view. 

Paolo Giordano Orsini, bom about the year 1687i was 
reigning Duke of Bracciano. Among It&han princes he 
ranked at least upon a par with the Dukes of Urbino, and 
his family, by its aUianoes, was more illostrious than any of 
that time in Italy. He was a man of gigantic stature, pro- 
digious corpulence, and marked personal daring ; agreeable in 
manners, but suligect to nncontroUable fits of passion, and 
incapable of self-restnunt when crossed in any whim or fancy. 
Upon the habit of his body it is needful to insist, in order 
that the part he played in this tragedy of intrigue, crime, and 
passion may be well defined. He found it difficult to procure 
a charger equal to his weight, and he was ao fat that a special 
dispensation relieved him from the duty of genuflexion in the 
Papal presence. Though lord of a large territory, yielding 
princely revenues, he laboured under heavy debts ; for no 
great noble of the period lived more splendidly, with leas 
regard for bis finances. In the politics of that age and 
country, Paolo Giordano leaned toward France. Yet he was 
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ft gmndea of Spain, and hod played a dlBtingaJahed part in 
tbe battle of Lepanto. Now the Duke of Br&eciano was ft 
widower. He had been married in 1668 to Isabella de' 
Medici, daughter of the Grand Dake Coeimo, sister of Fran- 
cesco, Bianca Capello's lover, and of the Cardinal Ferdinftndo. 
Suspicion of adultery with Troilo Orsini had fallen on Isa- 
bella, ftnd her husband, with the full cononrrence of her 
brothers, removed her in 1576 from this world.' No one 
thooght the worse of Bracciono fiir this murder of his wife. 
Id those days of abandoned vice and intricate TiUony, certain 
points of honoar were maintained with scmpulous fidelity, 
A wife's adultery was enough to justify the most savage and 
lioentioas husband in an act of semi-judicial vengeanoe ; and 
the shame she brought upon his head was shared by the 
members of her own house, so that they stood by, oonsentiDg 
to her death. Isabella, it may be said, left one aon, Virginio, 
who beoame in due time Duke of Bracoiano. 

It appears that in the year 1681, four years after Vittoria's 
marriage, the Duke of Bracciano fa&d satined Maroello of 
bis intention to make her his wife, and of his willingneas to 
countenance Francesco Feictti's murder, Maroello, feeling 
sure of hia gftme, introduced the Duke in private to his Bister, 
and induced her to overcome any natural repugnance she may 
have felt for the unwieldy and gross lover. Having reached 
this point, it was imperative to push matters quickly on toward 
matrimony. 

But how should the unfortunate Francesco be entrapped ? 
They caught him in a snare of peculiar atrocity, by working 
on the kindly feelings which bis love for Vittoria had caused 

* Tb« b«lsDOe of probabilitj leioe ■fikisrt Iiaballa in this atTdr. 
At the lioantiiHi* CODrt of (he Hedici ebe lived with Dnp&rdoDable tree- 
dom. Troilo Onfaij wat himselt uuMioated in Paris bj BraeciBQo'a 
orders n tew yean afterwud*. 
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him to extend to all the Acooramboni. Manwllo, the outlaw, 
ms her favourite brother, and Marcello at that time laj 
in hiding, under the suspidon of more than ordinary crime, 
beyond the walls of Rome. Late in the evening of the 16tb 
of April, while the Peretti fomily were retiring to bed, a mes- 
senger from Marcello arrived, entreating Francesco to repair 
at once to Monto Cavallo. Karcello had affairs of the atmost 
importance to communicato, and begged his brother-in-law 
not to fail him at a grievous pinch. The letter containing 
this request was borne by one Dominloo d'Aqnaviva, aluis 
n Mancino, a confederate of Vittoria's waiting-maid. This 
fellow, Uke Uarcello, was an ontlaw ; but when he ventured 
into Rome he freqaented Feretti's house, and had made him- 
self familiar with its master as a truety bravo. Neither in 
the message, therefore, nor in the messenger was there much 
to roose sospicion. The time, indeed, was oddly chosen, and 
Marcello had never made a similar appeal on any previous 
occasion. Yet his necessities might surely have obliged him 
to demand some more than ordinary favour from a brother. 
Francesco immediately made himself ready to set out, armed 
only with his sword and attended by a single servant. It was 
in vain that his wife and his mother reminded him of the 
dangers of the night, the loneliness of Monte Cavallo, its 
ruinous palaces and robber-haunted caves. He was resolved 
to undertake the adventure, uid went forth, never to rekum. 
As he ascended the hill, be fell to earth, shot with three 
harquebuses. His body was afterwards found on Monte 
Cavallo, stabbed through and through, without a trace that 
oould identify the murderers. Only, in the course of subse- 
quent investigations, II Mancino (on the 21th of February 
1682) made the ft^wing statements: — That Vittoria's 
mother, assisted by the waiting woman, had planned the trap ; 
that Marohionne of Qubbio and Paolo Barca of Braociano, 
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two of the Dnke'B man, had despatched the notim. Mucello 
himself, it seems, had oome from BraooiaDO to oondnct the 
whole afiair. Bnspidon fell immediately upon Yittoria and 
her Idndred, together with the Duke of Bracciano ; nor was 
this diminished when the Aoooramboni, fearing the pursuit of 
joBtice, took refuge in a villa of the Duke's at Magnauapoli a 
few days after the murder. 

A eardinal's nephew, even in those troubloog times, was 
not killed without some noise being made about the matter. 
Accordingly Fops Gregory XIII. began to take measures for 
disoovemg the authors of the crime. Strange to say, however, 
the Cardinal Uontalto, ootwithatanding the great love he was 
known to bear hia nephew, begged that the inveetigatioD might 
be dropped. The eoolneea with which he first received the 
news of Francesco Feretti'a death, the dissimulation with 
which he met the Pope's expression of sympathy in a full 
DonsiBtory, his reserve in greeting friends oa ceremonial visits 
of condolence, and, more than all, the seU-reetraint he showed 
in the presence of the Duke of Bracciano, impressed the 
society of Rome with the belief that be was of a siogalarly 
moderate and patient temper. It was tbonght that the man 
who copld so tunely submit to his nephew's murder, and 
suspend the arm of justice when already raised forvengeance, 
must prove a mild and indulgent ruler. When, therefore, in 
the fifth year after this event, Montalto was elected Pope, 
men ascribed his elevation in no small measure to his conduct 
at the present criais. Some, indeed, attributed hia extra- 
ordinary moderation and self-control to the right cause. 
' VgramenU costui i un gran /rate I ' was Gregory's remark 
at the dose of the consistory when Montalto begged him to 
let the matter of Peretti's murder rest. ' 0/ a truth, tkit 
JeUoa u a cOMWnmate hypocrite I ' How accurate this 
judgment was, appeared when Sixtua Y, assumed the reins of 
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power. The same m&n who, as monk and cardioaJ, bad 
siuiled on BraooiaDO, though he knew him to be his nephew's 
aasaaain, now, as Pontiff and eoveieign, bade the chief of the 
Orsini purge hia palace and dominions of the BCOondrelB he 
was wont to harbonr, adding significantly, that if Felice 
Feretti forgave what had been done against him in a pnvate 
station, he would exact uttermost vengeance for disobediencs 
to the will of Sixtni. The Duke of Braooiono judged it best, 
after that warning, to withdraw from Borne. 

Francesco Feretti bod been murdered on the 16th of April 
1S81. SixtuB V. was proclaimed on the 24th of April 166S. 
In this interval Vittoria underwent a series of extraordinary 
-perils and adventures. First of all, she had been secretly 
married to the Duke in his gardens of Magnanapoli at the 
end of April 1681. That is to say, Marcello and she seoored 
their prize, aa well as they were able, the moment after Fran- 
cesoo had been removed by mnrder. But no sooner had the 
marriage become known, than the Fope, moved by the scandal 
it created, no less than by the urgent instance of the Orsini 
and Medici, declared it void. After some while spent in vain 
resistance, Braociano submitted, and sent Vittoria back to bee 
father's house. By an order issued under Gregory's own hand, 
she was next removed to the prison of Corte Savella, thence 
to the monastery of S. Cecilia in Trastevere, and finally to the 
Castle of 8. Angelo. Here, at the end of December 1661, 
she was put on trial for the murder of her first husband. 
In prison she seems to have borne herself bravely, arraying 
her beautiM person in delicate attire, entertaining visitors, 
exacting from her friends the honours due to a duchess, and 
sustaining the frequent examinations to which she was sub- 
mitted with a bold, proud front. In the middle of the month 
of July her oonstancy was sorely tried by the receipt of a 
letter in the Duke's own handwriting, formally renouncing 
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his tnuriage. It w&a only by a Itickj accident that she was 
prevented on this occasion from committing saicide. The 
Papal oonrt meanwhile kept otgmg hec either to retire to a 
DKHiaBtery or to accept another husband. 8he firmly refused 
to embrace the religions Ufe, and declared that she vas 
already lawfully united to a living husband, the Dnke of 
Braociano. It seemed impossible to deal with her ; and at 
last, on the 8th of November, she was released from prison 
under the condition of retirement to Gnbbio. The Duke had 
lolled his enemies to rest by the pretence of yielding to their 
wishes. But Marcello was continually beside him at Brac- 
eiano, where we read of a mysterious Greek enchantress whom 
be hired to brew love-philters for the furtherance of his 
ambitions plots. Whether Bracciano was stimulated by the 
brother's arguments or by the witch's potions need not be too 
cnrionsly questioned. Bat it seems in any case certain that 
absence inflamed his passion instead of cooling iti 

AcotH^dingly, in September 1688, under the escnse of a 
pilgrimage to Loreto, he contrived to meet Vittoria at Trevi, 
whence he carried her in triumph to Bracciano. Here he 
openly acknowledged her &a hie wife, installing her with all 
the splendour due to a sovereign duchess. On the 10th of 
October following, he once more performed the marriage 
ceremony in Uie principal church of his fief; and in tEe 
January of 1684 he brought her openly to Rome. This 
act of contumacy to the Pope, both as feudal superior and 
»B supreme Pontiff, roueed all the former opposition to bis 
marriage. Once more it was declared invalid. Once more 
the Dnke pretended to give way. But at this juncture 
Gregory died ; and while the conclave iras sitting for ths 
election of the new Pope, he resolved to take the law into 
his own hands, and to rati^r hia union with Vittoria by a 
third and public maniage in Borne. On the morning of the 
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24 th of April 16B5, their nuptials were accordinglj once more 
sotemnieed in the Orsini palace. Juat one houi after the 
ceremony, as appears from (he marriage register, the news 
arrived of Cardinal Montalto's election to the Papacy. 
Vittoria lost no time in paying her respects to Camilla, 
sister of the new Pope, her former mother-in-law. The 
Duke visited Sixtus V. in state to compliment him on his 
elevation. But the reception which both received proved that 
Rome was no safe place for them to live in. They conse- 
quently made up their minds for flight. 

A chronic illness from which Bracciano bad lately suffered 
fnruished a safBcient pretext. This seems to have been some- 
thing of the nature of a cancerous ulcer, which had to be 
treated by the application of raw meat to open sores. Such 
details are only excusable in the present narrative on the 
ground that Bracciano'a disease considerably affects our moral 
judgment of the woman who could marry a man thus physi- 
cally tainted, and with her husband's blood upon his hands. 
At any rate, the Duke's lupa justified his trying what change 
of air, together with the sulphur waters of Abano, would do 
for him. 

The Duke and Duchess sjrived in safety at Venice, where 
they had engt^d the Dandolo palace on the Zuecca. There 
they only stayed a few days, removing to Padna, where they 
had hired palaces of the Foscari in the Arena and a bouse 
called De' Cavalli. At Salf>, also, on the Lake of Garda,they 
provided themselves with fit dwellings for their princely state 
and their large retinues, intending lo divide their time between 
the pleasures which the capital of luxury afforded and the 
simpler enjoyments of the most beautiful of tlie Italian lakes. 
But la gioia dei profani i un fumo pasioggier. Paolo 
Giordano Orsini, Duke of Bracciano, died suddenly at 8al6 on 
the lOtb of November 1686, leaving the young and beautiful 
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Vittori& helpless among enemies. What vas the cause of his 
death ? It ia not possible to give a clear and certain ansver. 
We have seen that he goffered from a horrible and voracious 
disease, which after his removal from Rome seems to have 
made progress. Yet thongh this malady may well have cut 
his life short, saspicion of poison was not, in the oircum- 
Btftnces, qoite unreasonable. The Grand Dulie of Tuscany, 
the Pope, and the Oraini family were all interested in bis 
death. Anyhow, he had time to make a will in Vittoria'a 
hvonr, leaving her large sums of money, jewels, goods, and 
houses — enough, in fact, to support her ducal dignity with 
splendour. His hereditaiy fiefs and honours passed by right 
to his only son, Virginio. 

Vittoria, accompanied by her brother, Marcello, and the 
whole court of Bracciano, repaired at once to Padna, where 
she was soon after joined by Flaminio, and by the Prince 
Lodovico Oraini. Lodovico Orsini assumed the duty of sett- 
ling Vittoria's affairs nnder her dead husband's will. In life 
he had been the Duke's ally as well as relative. His family 
pride was deeply wounded by what seemed to him an ignoble, 
as it was certainly an unequal, marriage. He now showed 
himself tfae relentless enemy of the Duchess. Disputes aross 
between them as to certain details, which eeeni to have been 
legally decided in 4he widow's favour. On the night of the 
22nd of December, however, forty men disguised in black and 
fantastically tricked out to elude detection, surrounded her 
palace. Through the long galleries and chambers hung with 
arras, eight of them went, bearing torches, in search oi 
Vittoria and her brothers. Marcello escaped, having fled the 
house under suspicion of the murder of one of his own 
followers. Flaminio, the innocent and young, was playing on 
bis Inte and singing Miserere in the great hall of tbe palace. 
The murderers surprised him with a shot from one of their 
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harquebuaes. He ran, woonded in the shoulder, to bis 
sister's room. She, it is said, was telling her beads before 
retiring for the night. When three of the aesassinB entered, 
she knelt before the omcifix, and there they stabbed her in 
the left breast, turning the poignard in the wound, and ask- 
ing her with savage insults if her heart was pierced. Her last 
words were, ' Jesus, I pardon you.' Then the; turned to Fla- 
minio, and left him pierced with seventy-four stiletto wounds. 
The authorities of Padua identified the bodies of Vittoria 
and Flaminio, and sent at once for further instructions to 
Venice. Meanwhile it appears that both corpses were laid 
out in one open coIGn for the people to contemplate. The 
palace and the church of the Eremitani, to which they had 
liecn removed, were crowded all through the following day 
with a vast concourse of the Faduaos. Vittoria's wonderfol 
dead body, pale yet sweet to look upon, the golden hair 
Sowing around her marble shonlders, the red wound in her 
breaat uncovered, the stately limbs arrayed in satin as she 
died, maddened the populace with its surpassing loveliness. 
' Dentibus fremebant,' says the chronicler, when they beheld 
that gracious lady stiff in death. And of a truth, if her corpse 
was actually exposed in the chapel of the Eremitani, as we 
have some right to assume, the spectacle must have been 
impressive. Those grim gaunt frescoes of Mantegna looked 
down on her as she lay stretched upon her bier, solemn and 
calm, and, but for pallor, beautiful as though in life. No 
wonder that the folk forgot her first husband's mnrder, her 
less than comely marriage to the second. It was enough for 
them that this fiower of surpassing loveliness had been 
cropped by villains in its bloom. Gathering in knots around 
the torches placed beside the corpse, they vowed vengeance 
against the Orsini ; for suspicion, not unnaturally, fell on 
Frince Lodovico. 
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The Prince vaa arreat«d and mterrogated before the court 
of Padua. He entered their hall attended by forty armed 
men, responded haoghtily to their qaestiona, and demanded 
free passage for bis courier to Virginio Orsini, then at Florence. 
To this demand the court acceded ; but the precaution of way- 
laying the courier and searching his person was very wisely 
taken. Besides some formal dispatches which announced 
Vittoria's assassination, they found in this man's boot a 
coibpromising letter, declaring Virginio a party to the crime, 
and asserting that Lodovico had with his own poignard killed 
their victim. Padua placed itself in a state of defence, and 
prepared to besiege the palace of Prince Lodovico, who also 
got himself in readiness for battle. Engines, calverina, and 
firebrands were directed against the barricades which he 
had raised. The militia was called out and the Brenta was 
strongly guarded. Meanwhile the Senate of 9. Uark had 
dispatched the Avogadore, Aloisio Bragadin, with full power 
to the scene of action. Lodovico Orsini, it may be mentioned, 
was in their service ; and had not this affair intervened, be 
would in a few weeks have entered on bis duties as Governor 
for Venice of Corfu. 

The bombardment of Orsini's palace began on Christmas 
Day. Three of the Prince's men were killed in the first 
assault ; and since the artillery brought to bear upon him 
threatened speedy ruin to the house and its inhabitants, he 
made up bis mind to surrender. ' The Prince Luigi,' writes 
one chronicler of these events, ' walked attired in brown, his 
poignard at Ms side, and his cloak slung elegantly under bis 
arm. The weapon being taken from him, be leaned upon a 
balustrade, and began to trim bis nails with a little pair of 
scissors be happened to find there.' On the 27th he was 
strangled in prison by order of the Venetian Republic. His 
body was carried to be buried, according to bis own will, in 
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the church oE S. Maria dell' Orto at Venice. Two of his 
followers were hung next day. Fifteen were executed on the 
following Monday ; two of these were quartered alive ; one of 
them, the Conte Paganello, who confessed to having slain 
Vittoria, had his left side probed with hie own cmel da^er. 
Eight were condemned to the galleys, sis to prison, and eleven 
were acquitted. Thus ended this terrible afEair, which brought, 
it is said, good credit and renown to the lords of Venice 
through all nations of the oivilised worid. It only remains 
to be added that Maroello Acooramboni was surrendered to 
the Pope's vengeance and beheaded at Anoona, where also his 
mysterious acoomplioe, the Qreek eoroeT«S8, perished. 



II 

This story of Vittoria Acooramboni's life and tragic ending 
is drawn, in its main details, from a narrative published by 
Henri Beyle in his ' Chroniques et Novelles.'' He professes to 
have translated it literally from a manuscript commonicated 
to him by a nobleman of Mantua ; and there are strong inter- 
nal evidences of the truth of this assertion. Buch compositions 
are frequent in Italian libraries, nor is it rare for one of them 
to pass into the common market — as Mr. Browning's famous 
purchase of the tale on which he based his ' Bing and the 
Book' sn£Sciently ptoves. These pamphlets were produced, 
in the first instance, to gratify the curiosity of the educated 
public in an age which had no newspapers, and also to pre- 
serve the memory of fomons tiiala. How far the strict truth 
was represented, or whether, as in the case of Beatrice Cenci, the 
pathetic aspect of the tragedy was unduly dwelt on, depended, 

' I have amplified 6nd oonscted this ohTOiucle b; the light ot Pro- 
fesaoi Oaoli'B moDOgnph, Vittoria Accorambottt, paliUshei bfLeMoo* 
DinstFlonaMiD 1S70. 
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of coarse, upon the mental bias of the scribe, npon his oppor- 
tnnides of obtaining exact information, and upon the taste 
of the audience foi whom be wrote. Therefore, in treating 
such dooaments as historical data, we must be upon our 
guard. Professor Gtioli, who has recently investigated the 
vhole of Vittoria's eventful story by the light of contemporary 
documents, informs us that aQveral narratives exist in manu- 
script, all dealing more or less accurately with the details of the 
tragedy. One of these was published in Italian at Brescia in 
1586. A Frenchman, De Bosset, printed the same story in its 
main outlines at Lyons in 1621. Our own dramatist, John 
Webster, made it the subject of a tragedy, which be gave to 
the press in 1612. What were his sources of information we 
do not know for certain. But it is clear that be was well 
acquainted with the history. He has changed some of the 
names and redistributed some of the chief parts. Vittoria's 
first husband, for example, becomes Camillo ; her mother, 
named Cornelia instead of Torquinia, is so far from abetting 
Peretti's murder and countenancing her daughter's shame, 
that she acts the rdle of a domestic Cassandra. Flaminio 
and not Marcello is made the main instrument of Vittoria's 
crime and elevation. The Cardinal Montalto is called Mon- 
licelso, and his papal title is Paul IV. instead of Sixtus V. 
These are details of comparative indifference, in which a 
playwright may fairly use his liberty of art. On the other 
hand, Webster shows a curious knowledge of the picturesque 
circumstances of the tale. The garden in which Vittoria 
meets Bracciano is the villa of Mognauapoli ; 2anohe, the 
Uoorish slave, combines Vittoria's waiting- woman, Caterina, 
and the Greek sorcereaa who so mysteriously dogged Mar- 
cello's footsteps to the death. The suspicion of Bracciono's 
murder is used to introduce a quaint episode of Italian 
poisoning. 
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Webster AxeTcised the dramatist's privilege of cotmdcting 
various threads of action in one plot, diaregarding chronology, 
and h&zarding an ethical solution of motives which mere 
fidelity to fact hardly warrants. He shows us Vittoria married 
to Camillo, alow-born and witless fool, whose only merit con- 
sists in being nephew to the Cardinal Monticelso, afterwards 
Pope Paul IV.' Paulo Giordano Ursini, Duke of Brachiano, 
loves Vittoria, and she suggests to him that, for the further- 
ance of their amours, his wife, the Duchess Isabella, sister 
to Francesco de' Medici, Grand Duke of Florence, should bo 
murdered at the same time as her own husband, Camillo. 
Brachiano is struck by this plan, and with the help of 
Vittoria's brother, Elamineo, he puts it at once into execution. 
Flamineo hires a doctor who poisons Bracbiano'a portrait, bo 
that Isabella dies after kissing it. He also with his own 
hands twistfl Camillo's neck during a vaulting-match, making 
it appear that he came by his death accidentally. Suspicion 
of the murder attaches, however, to Vittoria. She is tried for 
her life before Monticelso and De' Medici; acquitted, and 
relegated to a house of Converlites or female reformatory. 
Brachiano, on the accession of Monticelso to the Papal throne, 
resolves to leave Bome with Vittoria. They escape, together 
with her mother Cornelia, and her brothers Flamineo and 
Marcello, to Padua ; and it is here that the last scenes of the 
tragedy are laid. 

The use Webster made of Lodovico Oreini deserves 
particular attention. He introduces this personage in the 
very first scene as a spendthrift, who, having run through his 
fortune, has been outlawed. Count Lodovico, as he is always 
called, has no relationship with the Orsini, but is attached to 
the servioe of Francesco de' Medici, and is an old lover of the 

< In dealing with Webster's tiagedj, I have adhered to his use and 
spelUng □( names. 
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DnobeBs Isabella. Wben, therefore, the Grand Doke meditates 
Tengeance on BraehiaDO, he finds a fitting instrament in the 
desperate Lodovioo. Together, in disguise, the; repair to 
Padua. Lodovico poisons the Duke of Braohiano's helmet, 
and has the satisfaction of ending his last struggles by the 
halter. Afterwards, with companions, habited as a masquer, 
be enters Vittoria's palace and puts her to death together with 
her brother Flamineo. Just when the deed of vengeance has 
been completed, young Giovanni Orsini, heir of Brachiano, 
enters and orders the summary execution of Lodovico for this 
deed of violence. Webster's invention in this plot is confined 
to tbe fantastic incidents attending on the deaths of Isabella, 
Camillo, and Brachiano, and to the murder of Maroello by 
hia brother Flamineo, with the further consequence of 
Cornelia's madness and death. He has heightened our in- 
terest in Isabella, at tbe expense of Brachiano's character, 
by making her an innocent and loving wife instead of an 
adulteress. He has ascribed different motives from the 
real ones to Lodovico in order to bring this personage into 
rank vrith the chief actors, though this has been achieved with 
only moderate success. Vittoria is abandoned to the darkest 
interpretation. She is a woman who rises to eminence by 
crime, as an unfaithful wife, the murderess of her husband, 
and an impudent defier of justice. Her brother, Flamineo, 
becomes under Webster's treatment one of those worst human 
inbmies — a court dependent; ruffian, buffoon, pimp, mur- 
derer by turns. Furthermore, and without any adequate 
object beyond that of completing this study of a type he 
loved, Webster makes him murder his own brother Marcello 
by treason. Tbe part assigned to Marcello, it should be said, 
is a genial and happy one ; and CoraeUa, tbe mother of the 
Aoconunboni, is a dignified character, pathetic in her suffering. 
Webflter, it may be added, treats tbe Cardinal Monticelso as 
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allied in same EpeciaJ way to the Medioi. Yet certain traits id 
hia character, eBpecially his avoidance of bloodshed and the 
tamenesB of his temper after Camillo has been murdered, seem 
to have been studied from the bifitoiical 8istu3. 



m 

The characteT of the ' WMte Devil, ot Vittoria Corombona,' 
is perhaps the most masterly creation of Webster's genius. 
Though her history is a true one in its leading incidents, the 
poet, while portraying a real personage, has conceived an 
original individuality. It is impossible to know for certain 
how Ear the actual Vittoria was guilty of her first husband's 
murder. Her personality fails to detach itself from the 
romance of her biography by any salient qualities. But 
'Webster, with true playwright's instinct, casts aside histori- 
cal doubts, and delineates in bis heroine a woman of & very 
marked and terrible nature. Hard as adamant, uncom- 
promising, ruthless, Vittoria follows ambition as the loadstar 
of her life. It is the ambition to reign as Duchess, far more 
tlian any passion for a paramour, which makes her plot 
Camillo'e and Isabella's murders, and throws her before 
marriage into Brachiano'e arms. Added to this ambition, she 
is possessed with the cold demon of her own imperial and 
victorious beauty. She has tlie courage of her criminality in 
the fullest sense ; and much of the fascination with which 
WebstOT has invested her, depends upon her dreadful daring. 
Her portrait is drawn with full and firm touches. Although 
- she appears but five times on the scene, she fills it from the 
first line of the drama to the last. Each appearance adds 
effectively to the total impression. We see her first during a 
criminal interview with Brachiano, contrived by her brother 
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Flamiiieo. The plot of the tragedy is developed in this 
Bceos; Vittoria snggesting, under the metaphor of ft dream, 
that her lover should compaBS the deaths of hia dnohese and 
her husband. The dream is told with deadly energy and 
ghastly piotnresgaeness. The cruel sneer at its conclueioa, 
murmured by a voluptuous woman in the ears of an impas- 
sioned paramour, chills us vith the sense of concentrated vice. 
Her next appearance is before the court, on trial for her 
husband's murder. The scene is celebrated, and has been 
much disputed by critics. Belying on her ovn danntlessness, 
on her beauty, and on the protection of Drachiaso, Vittoria 
hardly takes the trouble to plead innocence or to rebut 
charges. She stands defiant, arrogant, vigilant, on guard; 
flinging the lie in the teeth of her arraigners; quick to seize 
the slightest sign of feebleness in their attack ; protesting her 
guiltlessness so loudly that she shouts truth down by brazen 
strength of lung ; retiring at the close with taunts ; blazing 
throughout with the intolerable lustre of some baleful planet. 
When she enters for the third time, it is to quarrel with her 
paramour. He has been stung to jealousy by a feigned love- 
letter. 8he knows that she has given him no cause ; it is her 
game to lure him by fidelity to marriage. Therefore she 
resolves to make hie mistake the mstrument of her exalta- 
tion. Beginning with torrents of abuse, hurling reproaches 
at him for her own dishonour and the murder of his wife, 
working herself by studied degrees into a tempest of un- 
governable rage, she fiings herself upon the bed, refuses his 
caresses, spurns and tramples on him, till she has brought 
Brachiano, terrified, humbled, fascinated, to her feet. Then 
she gradually relents beneath his possiouate protestations and 
repeated promises of marriage. At this point she speaks but 
little. We only feel her melting humour in the air, and 
long to see the scene played by such an actress as Madame 
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Bernhcirdt. When VUtoria next appeftTS,*it is &a Dnohess b; 
the deathbed of the Dnke, her husband. Her attendance here 
is neceasary, but it contributes little to the development of 
her oh&racler. We bave learned to knoT her, and expect 
neither womanish tears nor signs of affection at a crisis 
whicb touabea ber heart less than her self-love. Webster, 
among his other escellent qualities, knew bon to support 
character by reticence. Vittoria's silence in this act is signi- 
ficant ; and when she retires exclaiming, * me I this place 
is hell I ' ve know that it is the outcry, not of a woman who 
has lost what made life dear, but of one who sees tbe fruits of 
crime imperilled by a &tal accident. Tbe last scene of tbe 
play is devoted to Vittoria. It begins with a notable alterca- 
tion between her and Flamineo. She calls him ' rn£Gan ' and 
' villun,' refusing him tbe reward of his vile service. This 
quarrel emerges in one of Webster's grotesque contrivances to 
prolong a poignant situation. Flamineo quits the stage and 
- reappears with pistols. He affects a kind of madness ; and 
after threatening Vittoria, wbo never flinches, be proposes 
they should end their lives by suicide. She humours him, 
but manages to get the first shot. Flamineo falls, wounded 
apparently to death. Then Vittoria turns and tramples on 
him with her feet and tongue, taunting him in his death 
a^ny with tbe enumeration of his crimes. Her malice and 
ber energy are equally infernal. Soon, however, it appears 
that the whole device was but a trick of Flamineo's to test his 
sister. The pistol was not loaded. He now produces a pair 
which are properly charged, and proceeds in good earnest 
to the assassination of Vittoria. But at this critical moment 
Lodovico and his masquers appear ; brother and sister both 
die unrepentant, defiant to the end. Vittoria's customary 
pride and her familiar sneers impress her speech in these 
last moments with a trenchant truth to nature : 
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Ytiu my death's-man I 
Uethinka thou dost not look horrid enough, 
Tbou hast too good a &ce to b« a huigmac : 
If thoa be, do thy office in right form ; 
Fall down upon thy knees, and aak forgiveneaa I 

I will be waited on in death ; my senant 
Shall nsTer go before me. 

Yea, I ahall welcome death 
As princes do eome great ambasaadors: 
I'll meet thj weapon half-way. 

'Twas a manly blow ! 
The next tbou giv'st, murder some ancking infant j 
And then thou wilt be famoQB. 

Bo £rmlj baa Webster wrought the character of this white 
devil, that we seem to see her before ne as in a picture. 
' Beaatifol as the leprosy, dazzling us the lightning,' to nse a 
phrase of her enthusiastic admirer Hazlitt, she takes her 
station like a ladj in some portrait by Paris Bordone, with 
gleaming golden hair twisted into snakelike braids about her 
temples, with skin white as cream, bright cheeks, dark daunt- 
less eyes, and on her bosom, where it has been chafed by 
jewelled chains, a flush of roae. She is luxurioas, but not so 
abandoned to the pleasures of the sense as to forget the pur- 
pose of her will and brain. Crime and peril add zest to her 
enjoyment. When arraigned in open court before the judg- 
ment-seat of deadly and unscrapulons toes, she conceals the 
oonBciongnees of guilt, and stands erect, with fierce Iront, un- 
abashed, relying on the splendour of her irresistible beauty 
and the subtlety of her piercing wit. Chafing with rage, the 
blood mounts and adds a lustre to her cheek. It is no flush 
of modesty, but of rvbellious indignation. The Cardinal, who 
hates her, brands her emotion with the name of shame. She 
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rebakes bim, burling a jibe at his own mother. And when 
they point witb spiteful eagemesB to the jewels blazing on her 
breast, to the silks and satins that ahe mstlea in, her husband 
lying murdered, she retorts : 

Hod I foreknown his death, aa yon mggest, 
I would have bespoke my mourning. 

She is condemned, but not vanqnished, and leaves the conrt 
with a stinging sarcasm. They send her to a bouse of 
Convertites : 

V. O. A bouse of Convertites I what's that ? 
M. A honse of penitent whores. 
V. C. l>o the noblemen of Borne 
Erect it for their wives, that I am sent 
To lodge there ? 

Charles Lamb was certainly in error when be described 
Vittoria's attitude as one of ' innocence -resembling boldness.' 
In the trial scene, no less than in the scenes of altercation 
with Brachiano and Flamineo, Webster clearly intended her 
to pass for a magnifirent vixen, a beautiful and queenly 
termagant. Her boldness is the audacity of impudence, 
which does not condescend to entertain the thought of guilt. 
Her egotism is so hard and so profound that tbe very victims 
whom she sacrifices to ambition seem in her sight justly 
punished. Of Camillo and Isabella, ber husband and bis wife, 
she says to Brachiano : 

And both were struck dead by that sacred yew, 
In that base shallow grave that was their due. 



It is tempting to pass from this analysis of Vittoria's 
character to a consideration of Webster's drama as a whole, 
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espedall; id a book dedicated to ItaliaD byvays. For that 
mysteriouB man ot genius had explored the dark and deviotiB 
paths of Ben&iasanee vice, and had penetrated the secrets of 
ItalianirickedneBBvithtrulyappalliDglDciditf. His tragedies, 
thongh worthless as historical doonments, have singular value 
as commentaries upon history, as revelations to ns of the spirit 
ol the sixteenth century in its deepest gloom. 

Webster's plajs, owing to the condensation of their thought 
and the compression of their stjle, are not eaay to read for 
the first time. He crowds so many fantastic incidents into 
one action, and burdens his disoourse with ho much profoundly 
studied matter, that we riae from the perusal of his works with 
a blurred impression of the fables, a deep sense of the poet's 
power and personalit;, and an ineffaceable recollection of one 
or two resplendent scenes. His Bom&n history-play of ' Appius 
and Virginia ' proves that he understood the value of a simple 
plot, and that he was able, when he chose, to work one out 
with conscientious calmness. But the two Italian dramas 
upon which his fame is justly founded, by right of which he 
stands alone among the playwrights of all literatureB, are 
marked by a peculiar and wayward mannerism. Each pari; is 
etehed with equal effort after luminous effect upon a back- 
ground of lurid darkness ; and the whole play is made up of 
these parts, without due concentration on a master-motive. 
The characters are definite in outline, but, taken together in 
the condoct of » single plot, they seem to stand apart, like 
figures in a tableau vivant; nor do they' act and react each 
upon the other in the play of interpenetrative paasions. That 
this mannerism was deliberately chosen, we have a right to 
believe. ' Willingly, and not ignorantly, in this kind have I 
faulted,' is the answer Webster gives to such as may object 
that he has not constructed his plays upon the classic model. 
He seems to have had a certain sombre richness of tone and 
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intricMj of iemga in view, combining Bensatiooal effect and 
Bententiona pregnancy of diction in works of lalwnred art, 
vhiofa, wlien adequately represented to the ear and eye upon 
the stage, might at a touch obtain the animation they now 
lach for ehantber-stndents. 

When familiarity hag brought us acqnainted with his 
styloi when we have disentangled the main charaoterB and 
circnmstanoee from their adjuncts, we perceive that be treats 
poignant and tremendous situations with a eonceotrated 
vigour special to bis genius ; that he has studied each word 
and trait of character, and that he has prepared by gradual 
approaches and degrees of horror for the culmination of his 
tragedies. Xhe sentences which seem at first sight copied 
from a commonplace book, are found to be appropriate. 
Brief lightning Sashes of acute perception illuminate the 
midnight darkness of his all but unimaginably depraved 
characters. Sharp unexpected touches evoke humanity in 
the fantoccini of his wayward art. No dramatist has shown 
more consummate ability in heightening terrific effects, in 
laying bare the innermost mysteries of crime, remorse, and 
pain, combined to make men miserable. It has been said of 
Webster that, feeling himself deficient in the first poetic 
qualities, he concentrated his powers upon one point, and 
achieved success by sheer force of eelf-cultiration. Thete is 
perhaps some truth in this. At any rate, bis genius was of a 
narrow and peouliftr order, and he knew well how to nuke 
the most of its lii&itations. Yet we must not fo^et that he 
felt a natural bias toward the dreadful stuff with which he 
deals. The mystery of iniquity had an irresistible attraction 
for his mind. He was drawn to comprehend aud reproduce 
abnormal elements of spiritual anguish. The materials with 
which he builds his tragedien are sought for in the mined 
places of lost soula, in the agonies of madness and despair. 
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in tlie sarcasms of criminel and reckless athdsin, in alow 
tortarea, griefa beyond endurance, the tempests ctf lemorseful 
death, the spasms of fratricidal bloodshed. He is often melo- 
dramatic in the means employed to bring these psychological 
conditions Lome to us. He makes too free use of poisoned 
engines, daggers, pistols, disguised murderers, and so forth. 
Yet hie firm grasp upon the essential qualities of diseased 
and goilty human nature saves him, even at his wildest, 
from the nnrealitiea and extravagances into which less 
potent artists of the dranu tanglant — Marston, for example 
— blundered. 

With Webster, the tendency to brood on horrors was no 
result of calculation. It belonged to his idiosyncrasy. He 
seems to have been suckled from birth at the breast of that 
Mater Tmdtrarum, our Lady of Darkness, whom De Quincey 
in one of his ' Sospiria de Profondis ' describes among the 
Semnai Theai, the august goddesses, the mysterious foster* 
nurses of suffering humanity. He cannot say the simplest 
thing without giving it a ghastly or sinister turn. If one of 
his characters draws a metaphor from pie-omst, he must 
needs use language of the churchyard : 

Ton speak as if a man 
Should know what fowl Is coffined in a baked meat 
Afore you cut it open. 

Hideous similes are heape4 together in Ulnstration of the 
e(nnmonest citcumetasces : 

Placea at court are but like beds Im the hOBpital, where this 
man's head lies at that mao'e foot, and so lower and lower. 

When knave* come to preferment, they riu u gallowses are 
raised in the Low Coontries, one upon anotber'B sbonldereu 

I would Booner eat a dead pigeon taken from the Bolee of th« 
feet of one sick of the pla^e tliaa kiee one of you fasting, 
u I 
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A soldier ia twitted irith aernng his master; 

As witches do their Berrieeftbte apiiiti. 
Even with ibj prodigal blood. 

An adnlterouB couple get this ouiBe ; 

Like mirtletoe on senr elma apent b; weather. 
Let him cUatTe to her, and both lot togeUiaT. 

A bmvo is asked : 

Dsst thou imagine thou canst slide en blooda 
And not be tainted with a shamefol fallf 
Or, like the black and melancholia 7ew-tree, 
Dost think to root thyself in dead men's graveti 
And yet to prosper? 

It is dangerDiis to extract philosopli; of life from any 
dramatist. Yet Webster so often retnms to dark and doleful 
meditations, that we ma; fairly class bim among oonstitn- 
tional pesBimists. Men, according to the grinuees of his 
melancholy, are : 

Only like dead waUe or vaulted graves, 
That, mined, yield no echo. 

O this ^oomy world I 
In what a shadow or deep pit of darkness 
Doth womanish and fearful mankind Uve t 

We are merely the Btars' tennis-baUa, struck and banded 
Which way please them. 

Pleasure of life I what is't ? only the good homa of an agne. 

A Dachesa ia ' brought to mortification,' before her strangling 
by the executioner, in this faigli fantastioal oration : 

Thou art a box of worm-seed, at beat but a salvatory of green 
mummy. What'e this flesh ? A little onidded milk, fantaetical 
puff-paste, &0. Ac 
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Man's Ii& in its totaUty is Bummed op witb mona&tifl c^nleiBm 
in these ^nio TersM : 

Of what is't fools nuke mcb vain keeping t 

Sin tiieir oonoeption, thaii birUi weeping, 

Their life a general miai of error. 

Their death a hideona atoTm of terror. 

The greatness of the world passes hj with all its glory : 

Vun the ambition of kings, 

VHio seek by trophies and dead things 

To leave a living name behind. 

And weave but neta to eatoh the wind. 

It wonld be easy to Burfeit oritioiBm with similar examples ; 
where Webster is writing in sarcastic, meditative, or deliber- 
ately terror-stirring moods. The same dark d;e of his imagi- 
nation shows itself even more significantly in droiimBtanoes 
where, in the work of any other artist, it would inevitably mar 
the harmony of the picture. A lady, to select one instance, 
encourages her lover to embraoe her at the moment of his 
happiness. Bbe cries : 

Sir, be confident I 

What is't distraota yon T This is flesh and blood, sir ; 

Tia not the fignre cat in alahaster. 

Kneels at my hosband's tomb. 

Yet BO snstained is Webster's symphony of sombre tints, that 
we do not feel this sepulchral language, this ' talk fit for a 
chamel ' (to nee one of his own phrases], to be out of keeping. 
It Bounds like a presentimetit of coining woes, which, as the 
drama grows to its conclusion, gather and darken on the 
wretched victims of bis bloody plot 

It was with profotind sagacity, or lad by some deep-tooted 
instinct, that Webster songht the &bleB of his two great 
tn^edies, ■ The White Devil ' and • The Dncfaess of Malfi,' ia 
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lUJiui umals. Whether he had vieited Italyin hisjoutb, 
we cannot say ; for next to nothiDg is knovn aboat Webster's 
life. Bat that he had gazed long and earnestly into the 
mirror held up by that enchantress of the nations in his age, 
ia certain. Aghast and fascinated by the sins he saw there 
fiannting in the light of day — sios on whose pemioions 
glamopr Ascham, Greene, and Howell have insisted with 
impressive vehemence— Webster discerned in them the stuff 
he needed for philosophy and art. Withdrawing from that 
contemplation, he was hie a spirit 'loosed oat of hell to 
speak of horrors.' Deeper than any poet of th« time, deeper 
than any even of the Italians, he read the riddleof the sphinx 
of crime. He found there something akin to his own imagi- 
native mood, something which he alone could fully com- 
prehend and interpret. From the superficial narratives of 
writers like Bandello he extracted a spiritual essence which 
was, if not the literal, at least the ideal, truth involved in 
them. 

The enormous and unnatural vices, the domestio crimes of 
cruelty, adultery, and bloodshed, the political scheming and 
the subde arts of vengeance, the eccleaiastical tyranny and 
craft, the cynical scepticism and lustre of luxurioas godlesa- 
nesB, which made Italy in the midst of her refinement blaze 
like ' a bright and ominous star ' before the nations ; these 
were the very elements in which the genius of Webster — 
palamander-lilie in Same — could live and flourish. Only the 
incidents of Italian history, or of French history in its 
Italianated epoch, were capable of supplying him with the 
proper type of plot. It was in Italy alone, or in an Italianated 
countiy, such as England for a brief apace in the reign of the 
first Stuart threatened to become, that the well-nigh diaboli- 
cal wieiednesB of his characters might have been realised. 
An audience familiar with Italinn novels through Bellefoiest 
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lind Painter, inflamed b; the long stni^le of the Belbr- 
mation against the scarlet abominations of the Papal See. 
outraged in their moral sense hj the political paradoxes of 
Maohiavelli, hoiTor-stricken at the still recent misdoings of 
Borgias and Medici and Fornesi, alarmed hy that Italian 
polio; vhich had conceived the massacre of S. Bartholomew 
in France, and infuriated hy that ecclesiastical hypocrisy 
which triumphed in the same ; such an audience were at the 
right point of sympathy with a poet who undertook to lay the 
springs of Sonthem Tilhmy before them bare in a dramatic 
action. But, as the old proverb pnts it, ' Inglese Italianato i 
UD diavolo inoamato.' ' An Englishman aasumingthe Italian 
habit is a devil in the flesh.' The Italians were depraved, 
but spiritnally feeble. The English playwright, when he 
brought them on the stage, arrayed with intellectaal power 
and gleaming with the Inrid splendour of a Northern fancy, 
made them tenfold darker and more terrible. To the subUoty 
and vices of the Bonth he added the melancholy, meditation, 
and sinister insanity of his own climate. He deepened the 
complexiim of crime and intensified lawlessness by robbing 
the Italian character of levity. Sin, in his conception of that 
character, was comphcated with the sense of sin, as it never 
had been in a Florentine or a Neapolitan. He had not 
grasped the meaning of the Machiavellian conecienoef in its 
cold serenity and disengagement from the dread of moral 
consequence. Not only are his villains stealthy, frigid, qnick 
to evil, merciless, and void of honour ; but they brood upon 
their crimes and analyse their motives. In the midst of their 
audacity tbey are dogged by dread of coming retribution. At 
the criaia of their destiny they look back upon their better 
days with intellectual remorse. In the exeontion of their 
bloodiest schemes they groan beneath the chains of guilt they 
wear, and quake before the phantoms of their haunted bnuns. 
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Thus passion and reflection, saperstitdon and prohnity, deli- 
berate atiooit; and fear of judgment, vce united in the same 
nature ; and to make the complex still more stnuige, the pla;- 
vrigiht has gifted these tremendous peraonalitiea vith bia ovn 
wild faumoui and imaginative irony. The result is almost 
monstrous, such an ideal of character as makes earth helL 
And jet it is not without justification. To tbe Italian text 
faas been added tbe Teutonic commentarj, and both axe fused 
bj a dramatic genios into one living whole. 

One of these men is Flamineo, the brother of Yittoria 
Corombooa, upon whose part the action of the ' White Devil ' 
depends. He has been bred in arts and letters at the univer< 
sity of Padua ; but being poor and of luxurious appetites, be 
chooses the path of crime in courts for his advancement. A 
duke adopts him for his minion, and Flamineo acts tbe pan- 
der to tbie great man's lust. He contrives Hie death of his 
brother-in-law, suborns a doctor to poison tbe Duke's wife, 
and arranges secret meetings between his sister and the para- 
mour wbo is to make her fortune and his own. His mother 
appears like a warning At6 to prevent her daughter's crime. 
In his rage be cries : 

What fur; nused th«« zip ? Away, awaj i 

And when she pleads tbe honoai of their house he answers : 

SbaUI, 
Having a path bo open aud bo free 
To my preferment, BtiU retain your milk 
In my pale forehead ? 

Later on, when it is necessary to remove another victim, he 
runs his own brother through the bod; and drives his mother 
to madness. Yet, in tbe midst of these crimes, we are unable 
to regard him as a simple out-throat. Hie irony and reckless 
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eonrtitig of damastioD open-eyed to get Ms gast of life in this 
world, m&ke him no oommon viUsin. He can be brave as 
well aa fierce. When the Duke insults him he bandies taunt 
for taunt: 

Brach, No, yon pander ? 

Flam. 'What, me, m; lord ? Am I ycmr dog f 

B, A bloodhound ; do yon brave, do yon st&nd me ? 

F. Sbmd yon 1 let those that have dlseaMB ran ', 
I need no plasters. 

B. Would yon be kicked f 

F. WooM yon have yonr neok broke ? . 

I tell yon, dnke, I un not in Russia ; 
Uy ebina mnst be kept whole. 

B, Do yon know me ? 

F. Ob, my lord, methodically : 
Aa in this world there are degrees of evils, 
So in this world there are degrees of devils. 
You're a great duke, I your poor secretary. 

When the Duke dies and bis prey escapes bim, the rage of 
disappointment breaks into this fierce apostrophe : 

I cannot conjure ; but if prayers or oaths 
'\mi get tbe speech of him, though fbrty devils 
Wait on him in his Uvery of flamea, 
I'll speak to him and shake him by the hand, 
Though I be blasted. 

As crimes thicken round him, and he still despairs of the 
reward for which be sold himself, consoieaoe awalies : . 

I have Uved 
Riotously iD, like some that live in eomt. 
And sometimes when my bee was full of smiles 
Have felt the maze of conscience in my bieast. 

The scholar's soepticiam, which lies at the root of his per- 
versity, finds atteronce in this meditation npon death : 
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Whither shall I go now ? O Laeiui, th; ridioolons porgatorjr 1 
to find AlexEUkder the Great eohbling aboes, Pompey tagpng points, 
and Julina Cfeur maJdng bair-battonB I 

Whether I reBolve to fire, euth, water, olr, or all the elements 
1>7 Boniplet, I know not, nor greatly oue. 

At the last moment he yet can say : 

We eease to grieve, oease to be Forttme's slavesi 
Naj, eeue to die, by dying. 

And agun, with the very yieldmg of his spirit : 
If 7 life was a blaok ohameL 

It will be Been that in no sense does FlamineO reaemble 
lago. He is not a traitor working by craft and oalonlating 
abili^ to well-considered ends. He is the desperado frantioally 
dutchingatannnoertainandimpossible Batisfaoticm. Webster 
conceives him ae a self-abandoned atheist, who, maddened by 
poverty and tainted by vioions living, takes a fury to his 
heart, and, becaose the goodness of the world has been for 
ever lost to him, recklessly seeks the bad. 

Bosola, in the ' Dnohess of Malfi,' is of the same stamp. 
He too has been a scholar. He is sent to the galleys ' for a 
DotoriooB mnider,' and on hie release he enters the service of 
two brothers, the Dnke of Calabria and the Cardinal of Azagon, 
who place him as their intelligeQcer at the ooort of their 
Bister. 

Bo». It seems yon would create me 
One of your famUfara. 
Ferd. Familiar t what's that ? 
Bot. Why, a very quaint invisible devil In fleab, 
Alt intelligencer. 

Ferd. Suoh a kind of thriving thing 
I would wiab thee ; and ere long thoa may'st arrive 
At a hitler place by it. 
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Lnred hj hope of prefermeot, Bosola nnderlakeB the office of 
spj, tonnentot, and at last of exeontioner. For : 

Discontent and want 
Is the best claj to mould a Tilhun ot 

Bat his true eetf, though eubdaed to be what he qaainti; 
Btflea 'the devira quilted anvil,' on which 'all sins ue 
fashioned and the blows never heard,' continnally lebels 
against this destiny. Compared with Flamineo, he is less 
linnaturally criminal. His melancholy is more fantastic, his 
despair more noble. Tbroaghont the course of craft and 
cruelty on which he is goaded hy a relentless taskmaster, his 
nature, hardened as it is, rsTolts. 

At the end, when Bosola presents the body of the mur- 
dered Duchess to her brother, Webster has wrooght a scene 
of tragic savagery that sarpasBea almost any other that the 
English stage caa show. The sight of his dead sister mad- 
dens Ferdinand, who, feeling the eclipse of reascm gradoally 
absorb his faculties, turns round with frenzied hatred on .the 
accomplice of his fratricide. Bosola demands the price of 
guiit. Ferdinand spume him with the concentrated eloquence 
oCdespairandtheeztraraganoeof approachinginsanity.. The 
murderer taunts his master coldly and laoonicaUy, like a man 
whose life is wrecked, who has waded through blood to bis 
reward, and who at the last moment discovers the sacrifice of 
his conscience and masculine freedom to be fruitless. Bemorse, 
frustrated hopes, and thirst for vengeance convert Bosola 
from this hour forward into an instrument of retribution. 
The Duke and his brother the Cardinal are both brought to 
bloody deaths by the hand which they had used to assassinate 
their sister. 

It is fitting that something should be said about Webster's 
conception of the Italian despot Brachiano and Ferdinand, 
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the employers of Flaminw and Bosola, are tyrants each as 
Savonarola described, and aa we read of in the oltroniclea of 
petty Southern cities. Nothing is suffered to stand between 
their Inst and its accomplishment. They override the law by 
violence, or pervert its action to their own advantage : 
The Iaw to him 

Ih like a fool black cobweb to a spider; 

He nukes it hia dwelling and a priBon 

To entangle those shall feed him. 

They are eaten up with parasites, accomplices, and all the 
creatures of their crimes : 

He and hia brother are like plom-tieea that grow crooked over 
Btandiug pools ; they are rich and over-laden with fruit, but none 
bat orows, pies, and eaterpiUan feed on them. 

In th^ lives they are without a friend ; for society in gailt 
brings sought of comfort, and honours are bat emptiness : 

Qloriea, like glow-worms, afar off shme bright ; 

But looked to near, have neither heat nor light. 

Their plots and counterplots drive repose &r from them : 
There's but three furies found in spacious hell ; 
But in a great roan's breast three thousand dwelL 

Fearful shapes afSiot their fancy ; shadows of ancestral crime 

or ghosts of their own raising : 

For these many years 
Kone of onr family dies, but there is seen 
The shape of an old woman ; which is given 
By tradition to as to have been murdered 
By her nephews for her riohea. 

Apparitions haunt them : 

Bow tedious is a guHty conscience I 
'When I look into the fish-ponds in my garden, 
Uethinks I see a thing armed with a rake 
That seems to strike at me. 
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ContJnnftlly Miheiimig ugainst the objects of theii avuice 
and hatred, prepariDg poisons or Babomiog bravoea, they 
know that these same arts will be employed against them. 
The wine-onp hides aisenio ; the headpiece is smeaied with 
antimony; there ie a dogger behind every arraa, and each 
shadow is a morderer's. When death comes, they meet it 
trembling. What inmy Webstei has condensed in Biacbiano's 
outci;: 

On pun of death, lat no man name death to mo; 

It ia a word infinitetj hoirible. 

And how solemn are the following reflections oa the death 
of princes: 

O thoa soft natural death, that art joint-twin 
To BWMtest •lumber I no roogh-beardad comet 
Stares on thy mild departore ; the dull owl 
Beats not agaiiut thy easement ; the hoarBe wolf 
Scents not thy oanion : pity winds thy oorse. 
Whilst horror waits on prinees. 

After their death, this is their epitaph : 

These wretched eminent thmgi 
Leave no more fame behind 'em than sbonld one 
Fall in a froet and leave his print In mow. 

Of Webster's despots, the finest in oonceptioii and the 
firmest in execati<m is Ferdinand of Aragon. Jealoasy of his 
sister and avarice take poesessioD of him and torment him 
like furies. The flash of repentance over her strangled body 
is also the first flash of insanity. He survives to present the 
spectacle of a crazed lonatic, and to be ran through the body 
by his paid assassin. In the Cardinal of Aragon, Webster 
paints a profligate Charc£man, no less volaptnoos, blood- 
guilty, and the rest of iti than his brother the Dnke of 
Calabria. It seems to have been the poet's purpose in each 
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of his Italian tragedies to onmask Borne as the Papal city 
really iraa. In the lawless desperado, the intemperate tyrant, 
and the godless ecclesiastic, he portrayed the three, onraes 
from which Italian society was actoally suffering. 

It has been needful to dwell upon the gloomy and fantastic 
side of Webster's genina. But it must not be thought that he 
could touch no finer chord. Indeed, it might be said that in 
the domain of pathos be is even more powerful than in that 
of horror. His mastery in this region is displayed in the 
creation of that dignified and beautiful woman, the Duchess 
of Malfi, who, with nothing in her nature, had she bat lived 
prosperously, to divide her from the sisterhood of gentle ladies, 
walks, shrined in love and purity and conscious rectitude, 
araid the snares and pitfalls of her persecutors, to die at last 
the victim oE a brother's fevered avarice and a desperado's 
egotistical ambition. The apparatus of infernal cruelty, the 
dead man's hand, the semblances of murdered sons and 
husband, the masque of madmen, the dirge and doleful 
emblems of ihe tomb with which she is environed in her 
prison by the torturers who seek to good hei into lunacy, are 
insufGcient to disturb the tranquillity and tondemess of her 
nature. When the rope is being fastened to her throat, she 
does not spend her breath in reoriminations, but turns to the 
waiting-woman and says : 

Farewell, Canolat 
I pray thee look thon ^veet my little hny 
Some synip for his cold, and let the girl 
Say her prayen ere she sleep. 

In the preceding scenes we have had enough, nay, over- 
much, of madness, despair, and wrestling with doom. This 
is the calm that comes when death is present, when the 
tortured soul lays down its burden of the flesh with gladness. 
But Webster has not spared another touch of thrilling pathos. 
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The death-struggle is over ; the finitrioide has roshed ftwa^i 
a maddened man ; the mnrderei is gazing with remorse npoq 
the beaatiful dead body of his lady, wishing he h&d the world 
wherewith to bay her back to life again ; when saddeuly she 
marmiirs ' Mercy 1 ' Our interest, already overstrained, re. 
vives with momentary hope. But the guardians of the grave 
will- not be exorcised I uid ' Mercy | ' is the last groan of the 
injured Duchess. 

Webster showed great skill in his delineation of the 
Duchess. He had to paint a woman in a hazardous situation : 
a sovereign stooping in her widowhood to wed a servant ; a 
lady living with the mystery of this unequal marriage round 
her like a veil. He dowered her with no Balient qualities of 
intellect or heart of wUl ; but he sustained our sympathy with 
her, and made ns comprehend her. To the last she is a 
Duchess ; and when she has divested state and bowed her 
head to enter the low gate of heaven — too low for coronets — 
her poet shows us, in the lines already quoted, that the 
woman still survives. 

The same pathos surrounds the melancholy portrait of 
Isabella in ' Vittoria Gorombona.' But Isabella, in that play, 
serves chiefly to enhance the tyranny of her triumphant rival. 
The main difficulty under which these scenes of rarest pathos 
would labour, were they brought upon the stage, is their 
simplicity in contrast with the ghasUy and contorted horrors 
that envelop them, A dialogue abounding in the paasages 
I have already quoted— ft dialogue which bandies ' you 
screech-owl I ' and ' Thou foul black cloud I ' — in which a 
sister's admonition to her brother to think twice of suicide 
assumes a form bo weird as this ; 

I prithee, yet remember, 

Millioni are now in graveH, which al lut d^y 

Like mandrakea shall riie shrieking, — 
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Boch a di&lc^e ooold not be rendered save by acton Btnmg 
up to a pitch of almost frenzied tension. To do fall justice 
to what in Webaler's style would be spasmodic were it not 
BO weighty, and at the same time to maintain the purity <>' 
outline and melodious rhythm of each eharaoters aa Isabella, 
demands no common biatrionic power. 

In attemptii^ to define Webator's touch upon Italian 
tragic story, I have been led perforce to ooncentrato attontiott' 
on what is painful and shocking to our sense of harmony in 
art. He was a vigorous and profoundly imaginative play- 
wright. But his most enthusiastic admirers will hardly 
contend that good taste or moderation determuied the move- 
ment of his geniuB. Nor, though his inaight into the essential 
dteadfulness of Italian tragedy was so deep, ifl it possible to 
maintain that his portraiture of Italian life was true to its 
more superficial aspects. What place would there be fbr a 
Correggio or a Raphael in such a world as Webster's i Yet 
we know that the art of Bapbael uid Correggio is in exact 
harmony with the Italian temperament of the same epoch 
which gave birth to Cesare Borgia aud Bianca Capello. The 
comparatively slighter sketch of lachimo in ' Cymbelius ' re- 
presents the Italian as he felt and lived, better than the 
laboured portrait of Mamineo. Webster's Italian tragedies 
are consequently true, not so much to the actual conditions of 
Italy, as to the moral impiessioD made by those conditions on 
a Northern imagination. 
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I. — Italum fbtdcus 

It^ltjm pktoivb I We left our npland home before da;- 
break coi a dear October momiog. There had been a hard 
frost, spacgUng the meadows with rime-orystals, which 
twinkled where the snn'a rays toncbed them. Men mid women 
were mowing the frozen grass with thin short Alpine scythee ; 
and BB the swathes tBlI, they gave a oriap, an almost tinkling 
sound. Down into the gorge, snmamed of Avalanche, our 
horses plnnged; and there we lost the snnshine till we 
reached the Bear's WaJk, opening upon the vales of Albnla, 
and Jolier, and Schyn. Bat up above, shone morning light 
npOD fresh snow, and steep torrent-oloven slopes reddening 
with a hundred fading plants ; now and then it caught the 
grey-green icicles thathong&om cliffs where summer streuns 
had dripped. There is no colour lovelier than the blue of 
an autumn sky in the high Alps, defining ridges powdered 
with light snow, and melting imperceptibly downward into 
the warm yellow of the larches and the crimson of the 
bilbeii;. Wiesen was radiantly beaatilol : those aerial ranges 
of the hills that separate Albula from Jolier soared crystal- 
cleat above their forests ; and for a foreground, on the green 
fields starred with lilao crocuses, careered a group of children 
on their dedgee. Then came the row of giant peaks — Fitz 
d'A«I», Tinzenhotn, and Uichelhom, above the deep ravina 
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of Albula — all Been across wide imdiilatiiig golden swarda, 
close-shaven and awaiting winter. Carnations hnng from 
cottage windows in full bloom, casting sliarp angul&r black 
ehadowB on white walls. 

Italiam pelimita I We have climbed the Tolley of the 
Juliei, following its green, transparent torrent. A night has 
come and gone at Miihien, The stream still leads as up, 
diminishing in Tolnme as we rise, np throogh the fleecy 
mists that roll asunder for the son, disclosing bx-o£F snowy 
ridges and blocks of granite monntains. The lifeless, sound- 
less waste of rock, where only thin winds whistle ont of 
ailence and fade suddenly into still air, is passed. Then 
comes the descent, with its forests of larch and cembra, 
golden and dork green npon a ground of grey, and in front 
the serried shafts of the Bemina, and here and there a 
glimpse of emerald lake at turnings of the road. Autumn 
is the season for this landscape. Through the fading of 
innumerable leaflels, the yellowing of larches, and something 
vaporous in the low sun, it gains a colour not unlike that 
of the lands we seek. By the side of the lake at Silvaplana 
the light was strong and warm, but mellow. Pearly clouds 
hung over the Moloja, and floating overhead cast shadows 
on the opaque water, which may literally be compared to 
chrysoprase. The breadth of golden, brown, and russet 
tints npon the valley at this moment adds softness to its 
lines of level strength. Devotees of the Engadine contend 
that it possesses an austere charm beyond the common 
beauty of Swiss landscape ; but this charm is only perfected 
in autumn. The fresh snow on the heights that guard it 
hel|n. And then there are the forests of dark pines upon 
those many knolls and undulating mountain-flanks beside 
the lakes. Bitting and dreaming there in noonday sun, I 
kept repeating to myself Italiam petimus I 
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A hnrrioane bkw upward from the pass as we left Silva- 
plana, ruffling the lake witli gnsta of the Italian wind. By 
Silz Uuia we oame in sight of a dosea Italian workmen, arm 
linked in arm in two rows, tramping in rhythmic stride, and 
Binging aa they went Two of them were suoh nobly built 
yoong men, that for a moment the beauty of the landscape 
faded from my sight, and I was saddened. They moved to 
theii singing, like some of Mason's or Frederick Walker's 
figures, with the free grace of living statues, and laughed as 
we drove by. And yet, with all their beauty, industry, 
sobriety, intelligence, these Italians of the northern valleys 
serve the sterner people of the Grieons like negroes, doing 
their roughest work at scanty wages. 

Bo we came to the vast Alpine wall, and stood on a bare 
granite slab, and looked over into Italy, as men might lean 
from the battlements of a fortress. Behind lies the Alpine 
valley, grim, declining slowly northward, with wind-lashed 
lakes and glaciers sprawling from storm-broken pyramids of 
gneiss. Below ^read the unfothomable depths that lead to 
Lombardy, flooded with sunlight, filled with swirling vapoar, 
but never wholly hidden from our eight. For the blast kept 
Hhiftipg the dond-massea, and Uie snn streamed through in 
spears and bands of sheeny rays. Over the parapet our 
hcnees dropped, down through sable spmoe and amber larch, 
down between tangles of rowan and autumnal underwood. 
Ever aa we sank, the mountains rose — those sharp embattled 
predpices, toppling spires, impendent chasms blurred with 
mist, that make the entrance into Italy sublime. Nowhere 
do the Alps exhibit their full stature, their oommanding 
pnissanoe, with such miyesty as in the gates of Italy ; and 
of all those gates I thmk there is none to compare vrith 
Maloja, none certainly to rival it in abruptness of initia- 
tion into the Italian secret. Below Vioo Soprano we pass 
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already into the violets and bines of Titian's landscape. 
Then come the purple boulders among ohestnat trees ; then 
the doable dolomite-like peak of Pitz Badin and Frotoon- 
togno. 

It is sad that words oan do even less than painting ooold 
to bring this vindow-acene at Promontogno befora another 
eye. The easement jnst frames it. In the foregroond are 
meadow slopes, thinly, oapriciooely planted with chestnnt 
trees and walnate, each standing with its shadow cast upon 
the award. A little farther falls the torrent, foaming down 
between black jaws of rain-stained granite, with the wooden 
buildings of a rustic mill set on a ledge of rook. Suddenly 
above this landscape soars the valley, clothing its steep 
udes on either hand with pines ; and there are emerald 
isles of pasture on the wooded flanks ; and them cliffii, where 
the red-stemmed larches glow ; and at the smnmlt, shooting 
into ether with a swathe of mist around their basement, 
soar the doable peaks, the one a pjrramid, the other a bold 
broken crystal not unlike the FinBteraarhom seen from 
Furka. These are connected by a snowy saddle, and snow 
is lying on their inaccessible orags in powdery drifts. Sun- 
light ponrfl between them into the raviDs. The green and 
golden forests now join from either side, sad now recede, 
according as the sinnous valley brings their lines tt^ther 
or disparts them. There is a sound of oow-bells on the 
meadows ; and the roar of the stream is dulled or qnickened 
as the gusts of this October wind sweep by or slacken. 
ItaUam peUmut I 

Tangimut Italiam t Chiavenna is a worthy key to this 
great gate Itdian. We walked at night in the open galleries 
of the cathedral cluster — white, smoothly oniring, well- 
proportioned loggie, enclosing a green space, whence soars 
the campaiiile to the stars. The moon bad sunk, but her 
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light HtOl silvered the moHntaina th&t stand at watch ronad 
ChiaTacna; and the castle zook was flat and blaob against 
that dreamy bookgronnd. Jupiter, who walked so lately 
for OH on the long ridge of the Jaoobsliom above onr pines, 
had now an ample spaoe of ekj over Lombardy to light his 
lamp in. Why is it, we asked each other, as we smoked 
our pipes and strolled, my friend and I ;— why is it that 
Italian Deaaty does not leave the spirit so untroubled as an 
Alpine aoene ? Why do we here desire the flower of some 
emergent feeling to grow fi?om the air, or from the soil, or 
from humaaity to greet ub 9 Ibis sense of want evoked by 
Soutbeni beauty is perhaps the antique mythopceio yearning. 
But in onr perplexed life it tabes another form, and seems 
the longing tor emotion, ever fleeting, ever new, unrealised, 
unreal, insatiable. 

n. — OtSB THB ApBltKIMBS 

At Parma we slept in the Albergo della Crooe Blanea, 
which is more a brio4-brae shop than an inn ; and slept 
bat badly, for the good folk of Paima twanged guitars and 
exercised their hoaree male voicee all night in the street 
below. We were glad iriieo Christijui called ns, at 6 A.if ., 
for an early start across the Apennines. This was the day 
of a right Boman journey. In thirteen and a half hours, 
leaving Parma at 6, and arriving in Sarzana at 7.80, we flung 
ourselves across the spine of Italy, frran the plains of Eridanus 
to the seashore of EtruBoan Lima.. I had secured a carriage 
and extra poet-horses the night before ; therefore we found 
no obetaoles upon the road, but eager drivers, quick relays, 
obsequious postmasters, change, speed, perpetoal movement. 
The road itself ia a noble one, and nobly entertained in all 
things but accommodation for travellers. At Sereeto, near 
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the summit of the pasa, we stopped jast half an hour, to 
lauoh off a mouldy hen and six e^s ; bat that was all the 
halt we made. 

As we drove out of Parma, striking aorosB the ^aJn to the 
ghiara of the Taro, the sun rose over the aosteie autumnal 
landscape, with its withered vines and crimson haws. Chris- 
tian, the mountaineer, who at home had never seen the son 
rise trom a flat horizon, stooped from the box to call attri- 
tion to this daily recarring miracle, which on the plain of 
Lombacdy is no less wonderful than on a tolling sea. From 
the village of Fomovo, where the Italian League was camped 
awaiting Charles VIU. upon that memorable July mom in 
1495, the road strikes suddenly aside, gains a spar of the 
descending Apennines, and keeps this vantage till the pass 
of La Ciaa is reached. Many windings are oooaaioned by 
thus adhering to arStes, but the total reaolt is a gradual 
ascent with free prospect over plain and mountain. The 
Apennines, built up upon a smaller scale than the Alps, 
perplexed in detail and entangled with cross sections and 
convergent systems, lend themselves to this plan of carrying 
highroads along tbeir ridges instead of following the valley. 

What is beautiful in the landscape of that northern water- 
shed is the subtlety, delicacy, variety, and intricacy of the 
mountain outlines. There is drawing wherever the eye &lls. 
Each section of the vast expanse is a picture of tossed oresta 
and complicated undulations. And over the whole sea of 
stationary billows, light is shed like an ethereal raiment, with 
spare colour — blue and grey, and parsimonious green — in 
the near foreground. The detail is somewhat dry and numo- 
tonons ; for these so finely moulded hills are made up of 
washed earth, the immemorial wrecks of earlier mountain 
ranges. Brown villages, cot unlike those of Midland Eng- 
land, low houses bttUt of stone and tiled with stone, and 
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■qnare-towered chntches, ocour at rare intervals in cultivated 
hollows, where there are fields and frait trees. Water is 
Dowhere visible except in the wasteful river-beds. As we 
rise, we break into a wilder coontrjr, forested with oak, where 
oxen and goats are browsing. The turf is starred with lilac 
gentian and crocus bells, but sparely. Then comes the 
highest village, Berceto, with keen Alpine air. After that, 
broad rolling downs of yellowing grass and russet beeoh-scmb 
lead onward to the pass La Cisa. The sense of breadth in 
composition is continually sati.sGed through Ibis ascent by 
the fine-drawn lines, taint tints, and immense air-spaces of 
Italian landscape. Each little piece reminds one of England ; 
but the geographical scale is enormously more grandiose, and 
the effect of majesty proportionately greater. 

From La Cisa the road descends suddenly ; for the south- 
ern escarpment of the Apennine, as of the Alpine, barrier is 
pitched at a far steeper angle than the northern. Yet there 
is no view of the sea. That is excluded by the lower hills 
which hem the Magra. The upper valley is beautiful, with 
verdant lawns and purple hilleidee breaking down into thick 
chestnut woods, through which we wound at & rapid pace for 
nearly an hour. The leaves were still green, mellovring to 
golden ; but the fmit was ripe and heavy, ready at all points 
to fidl. In the still October air the husks above our heads 
would loosen, and the brovni nuts rustle throngh the foliage, 
■nd with a dull short thnd, hke drops of thunder-rain, break 
down npoo the eod. At the foot of this rich forest, wedged 
in between huge batttesses, we found Fontremoli, and changed 
oar boreea here for the last time. It was Sunday, and the 
little town was alive with country-folk ; tall stalwart fellows 
wearing peacock's feathers in their black slouched hats, and 
not-brown maids. 

From this point the valley of the Magra is exceeding rich 
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with tniit trees, Tinea, and oliveB. The tendrils of the vine 
are yellow now, and in some plaoea hned like ganeroas wine ; 
thioagfa their thick leaves the sun shot crimson. In one cool 
garden, aa the day grew dnsk, I notioed quince trees laden 
with pale firott entangled with pomegranates — green sphere 
and niddy amid bomisfaed leaves. B; the roadside too were 
many berries of bright hnes ; the glowing red of h&WB and 
hips, the amber of the {^raoanthns, the rose tints of the 
epindle-wood. These make aatunn even lovelier than spring. 
And then there wba a wood of ohestnnta earpeted with pale 
pinkling, a place to dream of in the twilight. Bnt the main 
motive of this landscape was the indescribable Carrara range, 
an island of pore form and shooting peaks, eolid marble, 
crystalline in shape and textnre, faintly bine against the 
bine sky. from which they were but acaroe divided. These 
monntains close the valley to sontb-east, and seem as thoogh 
they belonged to another and more celestial region. 

Soon the sunlight was gone, and moonrise came to dose 
the day, as we rolled onward to Barzana, through anmdo donax 
and vine-girdled olive trees and viUages, where contadini 
lounged upon the bridges. There was a stream of sound in 
our ears, and in my brain a rhythmic dance of beauties caught 
through the long-drawn glorious golden autumn-day. 

in. — FOBDDtOTO 

The hamlet and the castle of Fosdinovo stand opon a 
mountain-Bpnr above Sarzana, commanding the valley of the 
Magra and the pUinB of Lani. This is an ancient fief of the 
Ualaspina House, and is still in the possession of the Uarquia 
of that name. 

The road to Fosdinovo strikes across the level through an 
avenue of plane trees, shedding their discoloured leaves. It 
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than takes to the open flelda, bord«red vith tall reeds waving 
feim the foBB oa either hand, where gn^es are hangmg to the 
vines. The ooantrf •folk allow tbeii vines to climb into the 
olires, and these golden festoons are a great ornament to the 
grey branches. The berries on the trees are still quite green, 
and it is a good olive aeason. Leaving the main road, wa 
pans a villa of the Ualaspini, shrondad in immense thickets of 
sweet bay and ilex, forming a grove for the Nymphs or Fan. 
Here may yon see just snch clean stems and liicid foliage 
as Qian Bellini painted, inch by inch, in his Peter Martyr 
pictare. The place is neglected now ; the semicircular seats 
of white Carrara marble are stained with green mosses, the 
altars chipped, the firantains choked with bay leaves ; and the 
rose trees, escaped from what were once (rim garden alleys, 
have gone wandering a-riot into country hedges. There is no 
demarcation between the great man's villa and the neighbour- 
ing farms. From this point the path rises, and the barren 
hillside is a-bloom with late-flowering myrtles. Why did the 
Greeks conaeorate these myrtle-rods to Death as well as Love ? 
Electra oomplained that her father's tomb had not received 
the honour of the myrtle branch ; and the Athenians wreathed 
their swords with myrtle in memory of Harmodins. Thinking 
of these matters, I cannot bat remember lines of Greek, which 
have themselves the reotitade and elasticity of myrtle wanda: 

ml wpooTrtalir (kXout ipriidai rvxitf 
tmrtura rvfi^ i'6fi^6t)ita luipauim. 

Aa we approach Foedinovo, the hills above us gun sab- 
Umity; the prospect over plain and sea — the fields where 
Lima was, the widening bay of Spezzia — grows ever grander. 
The castle is a ruin, still capable of partial habitation, and 
now nndergoing repair — the state in which a rain looks most 
sordid and forlorn. How strange it is, too, that, to enforce 
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this seDse of deeolatioti, sad diBherelled weeds cling ever to 
such antique tnasonr; I Here ore the henbane, the sow- 
thistle, the wild cucombet. At A-rignon, at Orrieto, at Doloe 
Acqoa, at Les B&nx, we never missed them. And they have 
the inakj coartyards, the massive portals, where portoaUtBBs 
still threaten, of Fosdinovo to themaelTee. Over the gate, 
and here and there on oorbela, are carved the arms of Uala- 
spina — a barren thom-tree, gnarled with the geometrical pre- 
cision of heraldic irony. 

Leaning from the narrow windows of this castle, with 
the spacious view to westward, I thought of Dante. For 
Dante in this castle was the guest of Moroello Malaspina, 
what time he was yet finishing the 'Inferno.' There is a 
little old neglected garden, fall to south, enclosed npon a 
rampart which commands the Borgo, where we found frail 
oanker-rosea and f dlow am&rjllis. Here, perhaps, he may 
have sat with ladies — for this was the Marchesa's pleasannoe ; 
or may have watched through a short summer's night, until 
he saw that tremolar deUa marina, portending dawn, which 
afterwards he painted in the ' Purgatory,' 

From FosdinoTO one can trace the Magra work its way ont 
seaward, not into the plain where once the aindentia mania 
Luna flashed snnrise from their battlements, but dose beside 
the little hills which back the sonthem arm of the Bpezzian 
gulf. At the extreme end of that promontory, called Del 
Corvo, stood the Benedictine convent of 6. Grooe; and it 
was here in 1S09, if we may trust to tradition, that Dante, 
before hia projected jonniey into France, appeared and left 
the first part of his poem with the Prior. Fra Ilario, anch was 
the good father's name, received commisBion to transmit the 
' Inferno ' to Uguccione della Faggiuola ; and he subsequently 
recorded the fact of Dante's visit in a letter which, though its 
genuineness has been called in question, is far too interesting 
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to be left without allnsioii. The writer eaja that on occasion 
of a journey into lands beyond the Blviera, Dante visited this 
convent, appearing silent and unknown among the monks. 
To the Prior's question what he wanted, he gazed upon the 
brotherhood, and only answered, ' Psaoe I ' AfterwordB, in 
private conversation, he oommnnicated his name and spoke 
about his poem. A portion of the ' Divine Comedy ' composed 
in the Italian tongue aroused llano's wonder, and led him to 
inquire why his guest had not followed the usual course of 
learned poeta by committing his thoughts to Latin. Dante 
replied that he had first intended to write in that language, 
and that he had gone eo far as to begin the poem in Virgilian 
hexameters. Reflection upon the altered conditions of society 
in that age led him, however, to reconsider the matter ; and 
he was resolved to tune another lyre, ' suited to the sense of 
modem men.' ' For,' said be, ' it is idle to set solid food 
before the lips of sucklings.' 

If we oan trust Pra Hario's letter as a genuine record, 
which is unhappily a matter of some doubt, we have in this 
narration not only a picturesque, almost a melodramatically 
piotaresque glimpse of the poet's apparition to those quiet 
monks in their seagirt house of peace, bat also an interesting 
record of the destiny which presided over the first great work 
of litenuj art in a distinctly modem language. 



IV. — hi. Sfbzzia 

While we were at Fosdinovo the sky filmed over, and there 
came a halo round the sun. This portended change ; and by 
evening, after we had reached La Spezzia, earth, sea, and air 
were conscious of a coming tempest. At night I went down 
to the shore, and paced the sea-wall they have lately built 
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along the Bada. The moon was np, bnt overdriTen vith irj 
smol^ oloads, now thiokening to hlaokness over the whole 
bar, !><■* leaving intervalii throngh which the light ponied 
fittnllj and fcetfnll^ upon the wrinkled wbtob ; and ever and 
anon the; shuddered with eleetiio gleama which were not 
Btitnal lightning. Heaven seemed to be descending on the 
sea *, one might have fancied that some powerfol charms were 
dravring down the moon with influence malign upon those 
still resisting billows. For not as yet the golf was tronbled to 
its depth, and not as yet the breakers dashed in foam against 
the moonlight- smitten promontories. There was bat an nn* 
easy mnrmnring of wave to wave; a whispering of wind, 
that stooped its wing and hissed along the sorfaoet and with- 
drew into the mystery of clonds again ; a momentary ohafing 
of chnmed water round the barbonr piers, subsiding into 
silence petulant and sollen, I leaned against an iron stan- 
chicm and longed for the sea's message. Bat nothing oame 
to me, and the drowned secret of Bhelley'e death those waves 
which were hie grave revealed not. 

Howler and soooper of stornu I oaprioiooj and daiut; ma 1 

Meanwhile the incantation swelled in shrillness, the electrio 
shndders deepened. Alone in this elemental overtnre to tem- 
pest I took no note of time, bnt felt, through self-abandonment 
to the symphonic infloenca, how sea and air, and doude akin 
to both, were dealing with each other complainingly, and in 
compliance to some maker of onrest within them. A toaoh 
npon my shoulder broke this trance ; I tamed and saw a boy 
beside me in a ooafltgaard's nniform. Francesco was on patrol 
thAt night ; bat my English accent soon assured him that I 
was no eontrabbaadUre, and he too leaned against the stan- 
chion and told me his short story. Ge was in his nineteentl. 
year, and oame from Florence, where his people live in the 
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Borgo Ognisaanti. He had all the brighttwes of the Tusoaa 
folk, a sort of innooeDt malioe mixed with apiiglerie. It was 
dirertbig to see the ain he gave himseli on the Btrength of his 
new militai; digni^, his gnn, and uniform, and night dat; 
on the shore. I oould not help hamming to mjseU Nan ptA 
OMdrai ; for Fnnoesoo was a sort of Tubobji Chernbino. We 
talked abont picture galleriea and libraries in Florenoe, and I 
had to hearhisfavourite paesages from the Italian poets. And 
then there came the plots of Jnles Verne's stories and marvel- 
lous narrationB about T wrnio cavaUo, f vomo volanU, P vomo 
petct. The last of these personages turned out to be Paolo 
Boj^ton (so pronoimoed), who had swam the Amo in his diving 
dress, passing the several bridges, and when he oame to the 
great weir ' allora tntti stare oon bocca aperta.' Meanwhile 
the storm grew serious, and our conversation obanged. Fran- 
easoo told me about the terrible sun-Btricken sand shores of 
the Biviera, hnming in summer noon, over which the coast- 
guard has to tramp, their perils from fiJling stones in storm, 
and the trains that eome mailing from those nanow tonnels 
on the midnight line of march. It is a hard life ; and the 
thirst for adventore which drove this boy — ' il piA matto di 
tntta la famiglia' — to adopt it, seems well-nigh quenched. 
And still, with a return to Oiulio Verne, he talked en- 
thusiasticallj of deserting, of getting on board a merohant 
ship, and working his waj to southern islands where wonders 
are. 

A furious blast swept the whole sk; for a moment almost 
dear. The moonlight fell, with racing cloud- shadows^ upon 
sea and hilla, the lights of Lerioi, the great fanali at the 
entrance of the gulf, and Franoesoo'B upturned handsome 
boe. Then all again was whirled in mist and foam ; one 
breaker Bmate the seawall in a surge of froth, another 
plunged upon its heels ; with inconceivable swiftness came 
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rain ; lightning deluged the expuiBe oi aart, and showed the 
vind; trees bent l&ndward by the sqoalL It wu long put 
midnight now, and the storm was on on for the space of 
three dajs, 

V. — PoBTO Vkszeb 

For the next three days the wind went woriTing on, and a 
line of surf leapt on the sea-wall always to the same height. 
The hills all atonnd were inky black and weary. 

At night the wild libeccio etill rose, with floods of rain 
and lightning pouted upon the waste. I thought of the 
Florentine patroL la he oat in it, and where ? 

At last there came a lull. When we rose cm the fourth 
morning, the sky was sulky, spent and sleepy after storm — the 
air as soft and tepid as boiled milk or steaming flannel. We 
drove along the shore to Porto Venere, passing the arsenals 
and dockyards, which have changed the faoe of Spezzia since 
Shelley knew it. This side of the golf is not so rich in vege- 
tation as the other, probably because it lies open to the winds 
from the Carrara monntaiiiB. The obestnuts come down to 
the shore in many plaoes, bringing with them the wild moun- 
tain-side. To make up for this lack of laxnriaQce, the coast 
is furrowed with a succession of tiny harbours, where the 
fishing-boats rest at anchor. There are many villages upon 
the spurs of hills, and on the headlands naval stations, hos- 
pitals, lazzaretti, and prisons. Aprickly bindweed (the Smilax 
Sarsaparilia) forms a featnre in the near landscape, with its 
creamy odoriferous blossoms, coral berries, and glossy thomed 
leaves. 

A turn of the road brought Porto Venere in sight, and on 
its grey walls flashed a gleam of watery sunlight. The village 
consists of one long narrow street, the houses on the left side 
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banging sheer above the sea. Theii doors at the back open 
on to oUSb wMoh drop aboat fifty feet upon the water. A 
line of anoient walle, mth mediraval battlemente and aheUs of 
ohambera saapended midva; between earth and sky, nms up 
the rock behind the town ; and this wall is pierced with a deep 
gateway above which the inn is piled. We hod oar Innch in 
a room opening npon the town-gate, adorned with a deep-cnt 
Fiaon aroh enoloaing images and frescoee — a oorions episode 
in a place devoted to the jollity of smugglers and seafaring 
folk. The whole bouse was saeh as Tintoretto loved to 
punt — hnge wooden rafters ; open chimneys with pent-honse 
oaDOpiee of stone, where the cauldrons hung above logs of 
obestnat ; rude tow tables spread with coarse linen em- 
bioidered at the edges, and laden with plates of fishes, fmit. 
quaint glass, big-bellied jugs of earthenware, and flasks of 
yellow wine. The people of the place were lounging ronnd 
in laiy attitudes. There were odd nooks and comers every-, 
where ; nnexpected sturcases with windows slanting through 
the thickness of the town-wall ; pictures of saints ; high-zoned 
serving women, on whose broad shonlders lay big ooral beads ; 
smoke-blackened roofe, and balconies that opened on the sea. 
The house wbs Inexhaustible in motives for picturea. 

We walked np the street, attended by a rabble rout of 
boys — diavoli tcatenati — clean, grinning, white-teethed, who 
kept incessantly shouting, ' Soldo, soldo I ' I do not know 
why these sea-urchins are so &r more irrepressible than their 
land brethren. Bnt it is always thus in Italy. They take an 
imperturbable delight in noise and mere annoyance. I shall 
never forget the ses-roar of Porto Venere, with that shrill 
obligato, ■ Soldo, soldo, soldo 1 ' rattling like a dropping flre 
from lungs of brass. 

At the end of Porto Venere is a withered and abandoned 
d^, climbing the olifb of S. Pietro ; and on the headland 
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stands the niiDed ohoroh, bnUt bj Flsans vith dtenuie nnrs 
of white and Uaok marble, upon the site of wa old temple of 
Veoos. This is a modest and pun pieoe of Oothio aiohitec- 
ture, fair in desolation, refined and dignified, and not nnwortby 
in its gause of the dead C}'prian goddess. Tfaroagh its broken 
lanoets the sea-wind whistles and the vast reaehes of the 
Tyrrhene gulf are seen. Bamphira sprouts between the 
blocks of marble, and in sheltered nooks the oaper buigs her 
beantitnl porpareol snowy bloom. 

The headland is a bold block of white limestone stained 
with red. It has the pitch of Exmoor stooping to the sea 
near Lynton. To north, as one looks along the ooagt, the 
line is broken by Porto Fino's amethystine promcmtory ; and 
in the Taporons distanoe we oonld traoe the Biyien mono- 
tains, shadowy and bine. The sea came roaring, rolling in 
with tawny breakers ; but, far ont, it sparkled in pare aiore, 
and the oload-shadows over it were violet. Where Corsica 
shonld have been seen, soared banks of fieei^, Inoad-domed 
alabaster olonds. 

This point, onee dedioatod to Tenos, now to Fetor — both, 
be it remembered, fishers of men — Is one of the most singolar 
in Europe. The island of Palmaria, rioh in 'roned marbles, 
shelters the port ; so that outside the sea rages, while nnder- 
neatfa the town, reached by a narrow strait, there is a windless 
calm. It was not without reason that oni Lady of Besnty 
took this Ur golf to herself ; and now ttiat she has long been 
dispossessed, her memory lingers yet in names. For Porto 
Venere remembers her, and Lerici is only Eryz. There is a 
grotto here, where an insoription tells ns that Byron once 
* tempted the Ligorian waves.' It is jnst sooh a natural sea- 
cave as might have inspired Enripides when he deseribed the 
refuge of Orestes in ' Ipbigenia,' 
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liibeoeio at l&et hod swept the aky dear. The gulf wu 
iidged with foun-fleeoed breakers, and the water ohnnied into 
green, tewnj wastes. Bat overhead there flew the softest 
oloods, all sUveTy, dispersed in flocks. It is the da? for 
{nlgrimage to what was Shelley's home. 

After following the shore a little way, the road to Lerici 
breaks into the low hills which part La Bpezzia from Sarzana. 
The soU is red, and overgrown with arbatns and pinaster, 
like the country around Cannes. Through the scattered trees 
it winds gently npwards, with frequent views across the gulf, 
and then descends into a land rich with olives— a gmnine 
Biviera landscape, where the mountain-slopes are hoaty, and 
B^kelets of innumerable light-flashing leaves twinkle against 
a Une sea, misty-deep. The walls here are not unfreqnently 
adorned with basreliefe of Carrara marble — saints and 
madonnas very delicately wrought, as though they were love- 
labours of sculptors who had passed a summer on this shore. 
San Terensio is soon discovered low upon the sands to the 
right, nestling under little olifis; and then the high-hoilt 
oastle of Lerici conies in sight, looking across the bay to 
Porto Venere — one Aphrodite oalling to the other, with the 
foam between. The village is piled around its cove with tall 
and piotnresqaely coloured houses ; the molo and the fishing- 
boats lie just beneath the oastle. There is one point of the 
descending earriage road where all this gracefulness is seen, 
framed by the boughs of olive branches, swaying, wind-ruffled, 
laughing the many-twinkling smiles of ocean back from their 
grey leaves. Here Erycina rid«nt is at home. And, as we 
stayed to dwell npon the beauty of the scene, came women 
from the bay below — barefooted, straight as willow wands, 
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with bnmished oopper bowU upon their heads. These women 
have the port of goddeeses, deep-bosomed, with the length o( 
thigh and springing ankles that betoken strength no less than 
elasticity and grace. The hair of acme of them was golden, 
rippling in little curls around brown brows and glowing eyes. 
Pale lilac blent with orange on their dxeae, and coral beads 
hong Ccom their ears. 

At Lend we took a boat and pnshed into the rolling 
breakers. Christian now felt the movement of the sea for the 
first time. This was rather a rade trial, for the grey-maned 
monsters played, as it seemed, at will with onr oockle-shetl, 
tumbling in dolphin curves to reach the shore. Oar boatmen 
knew all abont Bhelley and the Casa Uagni. It is not at 
Ijerioi, but close to Ban Terenzio, upon the south side of the 
village. Looking across the bay &om the molo, one could 
clearly see its square white mass, tiled roof, and terraoe built 
on rnde arcades with a broad orange awning. Trelawny'a 
description hardly prepares one for so considerable a place. 
I think the Englidh exiles of that period must have been 
exacting if the Casa Magni seemed to them so better than a 
bathing-house. 

We left our boat at the jetty, and walked tbrongh some 
gardens to the rilla. There we were kindly entertained by 
the present oocupioni, who, when I asked them whether such 
visits as ours were not a great annoyance, gently but feel- 
ingly replied : ' It is not so bad now as it used to be,' The 
English gentleman who rents the Casa Hagni has known it 
uninterruptedly since Shelley's death, and has used it for 
vUleggiatura during the last thirty years. We found him in 
the central sitting-room, which readers of Trelawny's ' Beool- 
lections ' have so often piotnred to themselves. The large oval 
table, the settees round the walls, and some of the pictures 
are still nuchanged. As we eat talking, I laughed to think of 
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that ItmchMm p&rty, when Shelley lost his olothea, uid oame 
naked, dripping with sfia-water, into the loom, protected by 
the skirts of the empathising waiting-maid. And then I 
wondered where they toond him on the night when he stood 
Boreamiog in his sleep, after the -vision of his veikd eeit, with 
its question, ' Siete loddisfatto f ' 

There were great ilexes behind the house in Shelley's 
time, which have been ant down, and near these he is said 
to have eat and written the ' Trinrnph of Life.' Some new 
faonses, too, have been bnilt between the villa and the town : 
otherwise the place is unaltered. Only an awning has been 
added to protect the terrace from the sun. I walked out on 
this terrace, where Shelley used to listen to Jane's Ednging. 
The sea was fretting at its base, just as Mrs. Shelley says it 
did when the Don Jnan disappeared. 

From San Terenda we walked baok to Lerioi throngh 
olive woods, attended by a memory which toned the almost 
overpowering beanty of the plaoe to a 



Vn. — VlABSQClIO 

The same memory drew as, a few days later, to the spot 
where Shelley's body was burned. Viareggio is fast becoming 
a fashionable watering-place for the people of Florence and 
Lucea, who seek fresher air and simpler living than Livomo 
offers. It has the nsual new inns and improvised lodging- 
hoases of tach places, built on the outakirta of a little fishing 
village, with a boondless stretch of noble sands. There is 
a wooden pier on which we walked, watching the long roll 
of waves, foam-flaked, and quivering with moonlight. The 
Apennines faded into the grey sky beyond, and the sea-wind 
was good to breathe. There is a feeling of 'immensity, 
liberty, action' here, which ia not oonmum in Italy. It 
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Teminds ns of Engluid ; and io-night the Ueditemnean had 
the longh force of a tidal sea. 

UomiDg revealed beaat; enoagh in Yiareggto to sorpriaa 
even one vho expects from It&l; all forms of loveliness. The 
sand-dnnes atretoh for miles betveen the sea and a low wood 
of stone pines, with the Carrara hills descending from their 
glittering pinnacles hj long lines to the headlands of the 
Spezzian Qulf. The immeasurable distance was all painted 
in skj-blne and amethyst ; then came the golden green of the 
dwarf firs ; and then dry yellow in the grasses of the dunes ; 
and then the many-tinted sea, with surf tossed ap against the 
farthest oUffe. It ia a wonderful and tragic yiew, to which 
no painter bat the Roman Costa has done jastioe ; and he, it 
may be said, has made this landscape of the Carrarese his 
own. The apace between sand and pine-wood was covered 
with faint, yellow, evening primroaes. They flickered like 
little harmless flomea in sun and shadow, and the spires of the 
Carrara range were giant flames tranatormed to marble. The 
memory of that day described by Trelawny in a passage of 
immortal English prose, when he and Byron and Leigh Hnnt 
stood beaide the funeral pyre, and libations were poured, and 
the ' Oor Cordinm ' was found inviolate among the ashes, 
turned all my thoughts to flame beneath the gentle aatumn 
aky. 

Still haunted by these memories, we took the oarriage road 
to Pisa, over which Shelley's friends had hurried to and fro 
through those last days. It passes an immense forest of stone- 
pines — aisles and avenues ; undergrowth of ilex, lanrastinus, 
goTse, and myrtle ; the crowded cyclamens, the solemn silence 
of the trees ; the winds hushed in their velvet roof aod 
•tationary domes of verdure. 
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Pahua is perhftps the brightest Besidemitadt of the seccmd 
elasB in Italy. Built on a siumy and fertile tract of the 
Lombard plain, within view of the Alps, and olose beneath 
the shelter of the Apennines, it shines like a well-set gem with 
stately towers and cheerful sqaarea in the midst of verdure. 
The cities of Lombard; are all like large oouatry houses: 
walking out of their gates, yon seem to be stepping from a 
door or window that opens on a trim and beautiful garden, 
where mnlberry-tres is married to mulberry by festoons of 
Tines, and where the maize and sunflower stand together in 
rows between patches of flax and hemp. But it is not in 
order to surrey the union of well-ordered husbandry with the 
flivilities of ancient dty-hfe that we break the journey at 
Farma between Milan and Bologna. We are attraoted rather 
by the fame of one great painter, whose work, though it may 
be studied piecemeal in many galleries of Europe, in Parma 
hoe a fulness, largeness, and mastery that can nowhere else 
be found. In Parma alone Correggio ehaUenges oomparison 
with Baphael, with TiDtoret, with all the supreme deoorative 
painters who have ddgned to make their art the handmaid 
of arofaitecture. Yet even in the cathedral and the church 
of 8. Oioranni, where Correggio's frescoes cover cupola and 
ehapel wall, we oould Bcaroely comprehend his greatness now 
— ao cruelly have tune and neglect dealt with those delicate 
dream-shadows of oelestial &iryland — were it not for an inter- 
preter, who consecrated a lifetime to the task of translating 
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his master's poetry of fresco into the prose of engraYing. 
That man was Paolo Tosohi — a name to be ever venerated by 
all lovers of the arts ; sinoe without his gnidance we should 
hardly know what to seek for in the rained splendonrs of 
the domes of Parma, or even seeking, how to find the olgect 
of our search. ToBohi's labotir was more effeotnal than that 
of a restorer however skilful, more loving than that of a 
follower however fiuthfnL He respected Correggio's handi- 
work with religions scrupnloosness, adding not a line or tone 
or tonoh of colour to the fading frescoes ; bat he lived among 
them, alott on scaffoldings, and face to face with the originals 
which he designed to reproduce. By long and close fami- 
liarity, by obstinate and patient interrogation, he divined 
Correggio's secret, and was able at last to see clearly throngh 
the mist of cobweb and mildew and altar smoke, and through 
the still more cruel travesty of so-called restoration. What 
he discovered, he faithfully committed first to paper in wat«r 
colours, and then to copperplate with the burin, so that we 
enjoy the privilege of seeing Correggio's masterpieces as 
Toschi saw them, with the eyes of genius and of love and of 
long scientific study. It is not too much to say that some of 
Correggio's most charming oompositions — for example, the 
dispute of S. Augustine and 8. John — have been resuscitated 
bom the grave by Tosohi's skill. The original offers nothing 
but a mouldering surface from which the painter's work has 
dropped in scales. The engraving presents a design which 
we doubt not was Correggio's, for it corresponds in all par- 
ticulars to the style and spirit of the master. To be critical 
in dealing with so successful an achievement of restoration 
and translation is difBouIt. Yet it may be admitted once 
and for all that Tosohi has not nnfrequently enfeebled his 
original. Under his touch Correggio loses somewhat of hia 
sensoons andaoity, his dithyrambic ecstasy, and approaches 
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the 0FdinEUF7 standard of [ffettinese and graoefol beauty. The 
Diana of the Camera di S. Paolo, for instanoQ, has the strong 
cahs Bplendonr of & goddess : the same Diana in Tosohi'a 
engraving seems abont to smile with girlish J07. In a word, 
the engraver was a man of a more eommon stamp — more timid 
and more conventional than the painter. Bat this is after all 
a trifling deduction from the valae of his work. 

Oar debt to Paolo Toachi is snoh tiiat it would be ungrate- 
ful not to seek some details of his life. The few that can be 
gathered even at Parma are brief and bald enough. The 
newspaper artiolea and funeral panegyrics which refer to him 
are as barren as all such occasional notices in Italy have 
always been ; the panegyrist seeming more anxious about his 
own style than eager to oommunioate inf onnation. Yet a bare 
outline of ToBchi'a biography may be supplied. He was born 
at Parma in 1788. His father was cashier of the postroffice, 
and his mother's name was Anna Maria Brest. Early in his 
youth he stadied painting at Parma under Biagio Martini ; 
and. in 1809 he went to- Paris, whese he learned the art of en- 
graving from Bervio and «f etching from Oortman. In Paris 
ha contracted an intimate friendship with the painter O^rard. 
But after ten years he returned to Parma, where he established 
• oompEiny and school of engravers in ooncert with his friend 
Antonio Isac. Maria Louisa, the then Daohess, under whose 
patronage the arts flourished at Parma (witness Bodoni's 
•xquisite typography), soon recognised his merit, and ap- 
pointed him Director of the Duool Academy. He then 
formed the project of engraving a series of the whole of 
Corr^gio's frescoes. The undertaking was a vast one. Both 
the cupolas of S. John and the cathedral, together with the 
vault of the apse of 8. Giovanni ' and various portions of the 

' The treeeo ot the Coronation ol the Virgin npon the leiiii-doma 
•t 8. QioTknm ia the work ot s oopjist, CcBare Aretnti. But patl ol 
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mde usles, and the ao-oalled Camera di S. Foolo, are ooveied 
by freBooeB of Coneggio and his pn|nl Paim^iano. These 
frescoes have snifeied so mnch from neglect and time, and 
from nnintelligent restoration, that it is difficult in many oases 
to determine their true oharaoter. YetToschididnot content 
himself with aeleotions, or shrink from the task of deciphering 
and engraving the whole. He formed a sohool of disdplee, 
among whom were Carlo Baimondi of Milan, Antonio Costa 
of Venice, Edward Eichens of Berlin, Aloiaio Javora of Naples, 
Antonio Dalo6, Ginseppe Magnani, and Xjodovico Biaola of 
Parma, and employed them as aaeietants in his work. Death 
overtook him in 1854, before it was finiBhed, and now the 
water-colour drawings whioh are exhibited in the Gallery of 
Parma prove to what extent the achievement fell short of his 
design. Enough, however, was accomplished to place the 
chief masterpieces of Correggio bey<md the possibility of utter 
oblivion. 

To the piety of hie pupil Carlo Baimondi, the bearer of a 
name UlastriooB in the annals of engraving, we owe & striking 
portrait of ToBchi. The master ia represented on his seat 
upon the Bca£FoId in the dizzy half-light of the dome. The 
shadowy forms of saints and angels are around him. He has 
raised his eyes from his caxtoon to stndy one of these. In 
his right hand is the opera-glass with which he scrutiniseB the 
details of distant groups. The nptomed hoe, with its expres* 
sion of contemplative intelligence, is like that of an astronomer 
accustomed to oommeroe with things above the sphere of 
oommon life, and ready to give acconnt of all that he has 
gathered from his observation of a world not ours. In truth 
the world created by Correggio and interpreted by Toschi is 
very far removed from that of actual existence. No painter 
the original (nsoa, wUoli ma mnorod in 1681, exists In a good itate 
et pmerratioD at the end of the long gallei7 of the libnu;. 
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has infaBod a more distinct indiTidaali^ into his work, realis- 
ing b; imaginative Ibroe and poverfol projection an order of 
beaut; peooliar to himBelf, before whioh it is impossible to 
remain quite indifferent. We must either admire the manner 
of Correggio, or else shrink from it with the distaste which 
sensaal art is apt to stir in natures of a severe or simple type. 
What, then, is the Correggiosit; of Correggio ? In other 
words, what te the charaoteristio which, proceeding from the 
personalit; of the artist, is impressed on all his work ? The 
answer to this question, though hj no means simple, ma^ 
perhaps be won by a process of gradual analyds. The first 
thing that atrikea us in the art of Corro^o is, that be has 
aimed at the realistic representation of pnre unrealities. His 
saints and angels are beings the like of whom we hare hardly 
seen upon the earth. Yet they are displayed before ns with 
all the movement and the vivid truth of nature. Next we feel 
that what oonstitutes the anperboman, visionary quality of 
these oreatnree, is their uniform be&aty of a merely senanous 
type. They are all created for pleaaure, not tor thought or 
pasdon or activity or heroism. The uses of their brains, their 
limbs, their every feature, end in enjoyment ; innocent and 
radiant wantonness is the condition of their whole existence. 
Correggio conceived the universe under the one mood of 
sensnons joy : his world vraa bathed in luxurious light ; ita 
inhabitants were capable of littie beyond a soft voluptuouaness. 
Over the domain of tragedy he had no sway, and very rarely 
did he attempt to enter on it : nothing, for example, can be 
feebler than his endeavour to express anguish in the distorted 
features of Madonna, S. John, and the l^agdalen, who are 
bending over the dead body of a Christ extended in the atti- 
tude of languid repose. In like manner he could not deal with 
sutgects which demand a pregnancy of intelleotnal meaning. 
He paints the three Fates like young and joyous Bacchantes. 
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Plaoe rose-gorlandB and thyrsi in their hands instead of the 
distaff and the thread of human destinieB, and they might 
Ugare appropriately upon the panels of a banquet- chamber in 
Pompeii. In this respect Oorreggio might be termed the 
Bofisini of painting. The melodies erf the 'Stabat Mater' — Fae 
vt partem or Quis at homo — are the exact analogaes in mnsio 
tX Correggio's Tolaptaoos renderings of grave or mysteriona 
motives. Not, again, did he possess that severe and lof^ art 
of oomposmon which saboidinates the &n«y to the reason, 
and which seeks for the highest intelleotnal beanty in a kind 
of arohiteotnral harmony supreme above the melodies of grace- 
ftilness in detaiL The Florentines and those vho shared their 
spirit — Michelangelo and Idonardo and Raphael — deriving 
this principle of design from the geometrical art of the Middle 
Ages, oonverted it to thenoblest uses in theiz vast well-ordered 
compositionB. Bat Coiteggio ignored the laws of soientifio 
oonstmotion. It was euongh for him to produce a splaidid 
Mid brilliant efEeot by the life and movement of his figores, 
and by the intoxicating beauty of his forms. His type of 
beanty, too, is by no means elevated. Lionardo painted sonls 
whereof the featnies and the limbs are bnt an index. The 
charm of Michelangelo's ideal is like a flower npoo a tree of 
mgged strength. Raphael aims attbeloveliness which cannot 
be diqoined from goodness. Bat Correggio is contented with 
bodies ' delicate and desirable.' His angels are genii disim- 
prisoned from the perfumed chalices of flowers, boorie of an 
erotio paradise, elemental spirits of nature wantoniog in Eden 
in her prime. To accuse the painter of cooBcious immorality 
ot of what ia stigmatised as sensuality, would be as ridiculous 
as to class his seraphic beings among the products of the 
Christian imagination. They belong to the generation of the 
buns ; like fauna, they eombioe a certain savage wildness, a 
dithynunbio ecstasy of inapiiation, a delight in rapid movement 
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all-perrading Bweetneaa of the master's stjle. When inf&ntme 
or obildlike, these oelestial sylphs are scarcely to be dis- 
tingaished for any noble quality of beauty from Mnrillo's 
ohenibs, and are tat less divine than the choir of (diildreQ 
irho attend Madonna in Titian's ' AsBmnptipn.' Bat in their 
boyhood and their prime of youth, they acquire a fulness of 
sensnous vitality and a radiance that are peculiar to Correggio, 
The lily-bearer who helps to support S. Thomas beneath the 
dome of the cathedral at Fanna, the gronps of seraphs who 
crowd behind the Inooronata of 8. Giovanni, and the two 
wild-eyed opea-monthed 8. Johns stationed at each side of 
the oeleetial throne, are among the most splendid instanoes 
of Ehe adolescent loveliness conceived by Correggio. Where 
the paint«r foond their models may be gnestioned bnt not 
answered ; for he has made them of a different fashion from 
the race of mortals : no court of Boman emperor or Turkish 
saltan, thongh stocked with the flowers of Bithynian and 
Circassian youth, have seen their like. Mozart's Cherubino 
seems to have sat for all of them. At any rate they incarnate 
the very spirit of the songs he sings. 

As a consequence of this predilection for sensuous and 
Toluptnons forms, Correggio had no power of imagining 
grandly or severely. Satisfied with material realism in his 
treatment even of sublime mysteries, he converts the hosta of 
heaven into a ' fricassee of frogs,' according to the old epigram. 
His apostles, gazing after the Virgin who has left the earth, 
are thrown into attitudes so violent and so dramatically fore- 
shortened, that seen from below upon the pavement of the 
cathedral, little of their form is distinguishable escept legs 
and arms in vehement commotion. Very different is Titian's 
conoeptitm of this scene. To express the spiritual meaning, 
the emotion of Madonna's transit, with all the pomp which 
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oolooi and splendid oompositiDn can eomey, is Xitian'e Bole 
care ; whereae Gonreggio appears to hare been satisfied with 
lealisiiig the tomTilt of heaven rushing to meet earth, and 
earth straining upwards to ascend to heaven in violent com- 
motion — a yer7 orgasm of frenetic rapture. The essence of 
the erent ib forgotten : its external manifestation alone is 
presented to the eye ; and only the accessories of beardless 
angels and olond-encumbered ohemba are reallj beautiful 
amid a surge of limbs in restless movement. More dignified, 
beoanse deeigned with more repose, is the Apocol^se of 
S. John painted upon the cupola of S. Giovanni. The 
apostles throned on clouds, with which the dome is filled, 
gaze apwaid to one point. Their attitudes are noble ; their 
form is heroic ; in their ayea there is the strange ecstatic 
look by which Correggio interpreted his sense of snpematural 
vision : it is a gaze not of contemplation or deep thonght, but 
of wild half-savage joy, as if these saints also had become the 
elemental genii of clood and air, spirits emergent from ether, 
the salamanders of an empyrean intolerable to mortal sense. 
The point on which their eyes converge, the culmination of 
their vision, is the figure of Christ. Here all the weakness 
of Correggio's method is revealed. He had undertaken to 
realise by no ideal allegorical suggestion, by no symbolism of 
architectural grouping, bat by actual prosaic measurement, 
by corporeal form in subjection to the laws of perapeotive and 
foreshortening, things which in their very essence admit of 
only a figurative revelation. Therefore his Christ, the centre 
of all those earnest eyes, is contracted to a shape in which 
humanity itself is mean, a sprawling figure which irresistibly 
reminds one of a frog. The clouds on which the saints repose 
are opaque and solid ; cherubs in countless multitudes, a 
swarm of merry children, crawl about upon these feather- 
beds of vapour, creep between the legs of the apostles, and 
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play at bopeep behind ttieir sbonlden. Then is no proprietiy 
in their appearance there. They take no interest in the 
beatific vision. They play no part in the Delestial eympbony ; 
nor are they capable of mora than merely inffuitine eigoy- 
meot. Gorreggio has sprinkled them lavishly like living 
flowers abont his olondland, becaoBe ha ooold not sustain a 
grave and Bolemn strain of musio, bat was forced by his 
temperament to oveilay the melody with roulades. Gazing 
at these fiKscoes, the thought came to me that Gorreggio was 
like a man listening to sweetest flnte-playing, and translating 
phrase after phrase as they passed through his fiuicy into 
langhing faces, breezy tresses, and rolling mists. Sometimes 
a grander cadence reached his ear ; and then S. Peter with 
the keys, or S. Augustine of the mighty brow, or the inspired 
eyes of S. John, took form beneath his penoU. Bat the light 
airs returned, and rose and lily faces bloomed again for him 
among the olouds. It is not therefore io dignity or sublimity 
that Gwreggio excels, but in artjass grace and melodious 
tenderness. The Madonna della Scala clasping her baby 
with a caress which the litUe child returns, B. Catherine 
leaning in a rapture of ecstatic love to wed the infant Christ, 
8- Sebastian in the bloom of almost boyish beauty, are the 
■o-oallad sacred subjects to which the painter was adequate, 
and which he has treated with the voluptuous tenderness we 
find in hie pictures of Leda and Danae and Io. Gould these 
saints and martyrs descend from Correggio's canvas, and take 
flesh, and breathe, and begin to hve ; of what high action, of 
what grave passion, of what exemplary conduct in any walk 
of life would they be capable ? That is the question which 
they irresistibly suggest ; and we are forced to answer, None t 
The moral and religious world did not exist for Correggio. 
His art was but a way of seeing carnal beauty in a dream that 
had no true relation to reality. 
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Correggio's sensibilitj to light bhA ooloor -waa ezaotlj on 
n par with his feeling for form. He belongs to the poete of 
ohiaroBCUTO and the poets of oolonring ; but in both regions he 
maintains the individoality go etronglj expressed in his choice 
of pntely senanoos beauty. Tintoretto makes ose of light and 
shade for ioTeetlng his great oompositions vith dramatic in- 
tensity, Bembrandt interprets sombre and fantastic moods 
of the mind by golden gloom and silvery irradiation, trans- 
lating thonght into the language of penumbra! mystery. 
Lionardo studies the laws of light soientifoally, so that 
the proper roundness and effect of distance should be aoen- 
lately rendered, and all the subtleties of nature's smiles be 
mimicked. Correggio ia content with fixing on his canvas 
the atrgpiSfiay r&otr/wt, the many-twinkling laughter of light 
in motion, rained down through fleecy clouds or trembling 
foliage, melting into half-shadows, bathing and illuminating 
every object with a soft caress. There are do tragic contrasts 
of splendont sharply defined on blackness, no mysteries of 
half-felt and pervasive twilight, no studied accuracies of noon- 
day clearness in his work. Light and shadow are woven 
together on his figures like an impalpable Coan gauze, aerial 
and transparent, enhancing the palpitations of voluptaons 
movement which he loved. His colouring, in like manner, 
bas none of the superb and mundane pomp which the Vene- 
tians affected ; it does not glow or bum or beat the fire of 
gems into our brain; joyous and wanton, it seems to be 
exactly such a beauty-bloom as sense requires for its satiety. 
There is nothing in his hues to provoke deep passion or to 
stimulate the yearnings of the soul : the pure blushes of the 
dawn and the crimson pyres of sunset are nowhere in the 
world that he has painted. But that chord of jocund colour 
which may fitly be married to the smiles of light, the blues 
which are found in laughing eyes, the pinks that tinge the 
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cheeka of mrlj jonih, and the warm ^et Bilveiy tones of 
health; flesh, mmgle as in a marvelloua pearl-shell on hie 
piotnrea. Both chluoscnio and colooring have tbia eupieme 
purpose in art, to efieot the sense like mosia, and like mnaie 
to create a mood in the sool of the spectator. Now the mood 
which Correggio stimulates is one of natural and thonghtless 
pleasure. To feel his inflaenoe, and at the same moment to 
be the sDhjeot of strong passion, or fierce lust, or heroin 
resolve, or profound contemplation, or pensiTe melancholy, is 
impossible. Wantonness, innocent because unoonsoiona of 
sin, immoral becanse incapable of any serious purpose, is 
the quality which prevails in all that he has painted. The 
pantomimes of & Mohammedan paradise might be put npou 
the stage after patterns supplied by this least sptritoal of 
painters. 

It follows from this analysis that the Correg^osity of 
Gorreggio, that which sharply distingoished him from all pre- 
vious artists, was the faculty of painting a purely voluptuous 
dieam of beaatiful beings in perpetual movement, beneath the 
laughter of morning light, in a world of never-&iling April 
hues. When he attempts to depart from the fairyland of 
which he was the Prospero, and to match himself with the 
masters of sublime thought or earnest passion, he proves 
his weakness. But within hia own magio circle he reigns 
supreme, no other artist having blended the witcheries of 
oolooring, ohiarosouro, and faunhke loveliness of form into a 
harmony so perfect in its sensnoos charm. Bewitched by ttie 
strains of the siren, we pardon affectations of expression, 
emptiness of meaning, feebleness of compraition, exaggerated 
and melodramatio attitudes. There is what Goethe called a 
demonie influence in the art of Gorr^gio: ' In poetry,' said 
Goethe to Eokermann, ' especially in that which is nncon- 
Bcious, before which reason and understanding fall short, and 
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whioh therefbre prodooeB effects so far Enirpasdng ftU oonoep* 
tion, there ia alwara Bomethmg demomc* It ia not to be 
wondered that Gorreg'gio, poaeeaaed of this demonic power in 
the highest degree, and working to a purol; seaanona end, 
alionld have exercised a fatal inflnenoe over art. Hia sno- 
oeasora, attracted bj an intozioating loveliness which the; 
could not analyse, which had nothing in common with the 
reason or the underatanding, bnt was lihe a glamour cast 
upon the soul in its most secret sensibilities, threw themaelTes 
blindly into the imitation of Correggio's &nlts. His affec- 
tation, hia want of earnest thought, his neglect of composition, 
his sensuous realism, hia all-pervading sweetness, his in&ntine 
pnsttineae, hia aabstitution of thaumaturgical effects for oon- 
sciontioQS labour, admitted only too easy imitation, and were 
but too congenial with the spirit of the late Renaissance. 
Cupolas through the length and breadth of Italy began to be 
covered with clouds and simpering cherubs in the convulsions 
of artificial eostaay. The attenuated elegance of Parmigiano, 
the attitudiniaing of Anselmi'a aaints and angels, and a general 
aaorifice of what is solid and enduring to sentimental gewgaws 
on the part of all painters who had submitted to the magio of 
Oorreggio, proved how easy it was to go astray with the great 
master. Meanwhile no one could approach him in that which 
was truly his own — the delineauon of a transient moment in 
the life of sensuous beauty, the painting of a smile on Nature's 
face, when light and c<doui tremble in harmony with the 
movement of joyous living creatures. Another demooie 
nature of a far more powerful t^pe contributed bis share to 
the ruin of art in Italy. Kichelaagelo's constrained atti- 
tudes and muscular anatomy were imitated by painters and 
sculptors, who thought that the grand style lay in the presen- 
tation of theatrioal athletes, but who oonld not seize the 
■ecret whereby the great master made even the bodies of men 
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and wo*nen— colossal tnrnkH and vrithen Imibs — intetpnt 
the meanings of bis deep aad melancholy bodI. 

It is a aad law of progress in art, that when the esthetio 
impulse is on the wane, artists should perforce select to follow 
the weakness rather than the vigour (tf their predecessors. 
While painting was in the ascendant, Baphael ooold take the 
best of Feragino and discard the worst; in its decadence 
Farmigiano reproduces the afTectations of Goneggio, and Ber- 
nini carries the exaggerations of Michelangelo to absurdity. 
All arts dQBoribe a parabola. The force which produces 
them causes them to rise throughout their growth up to a 
certain point, and then to descend more gradually in a long 
and slanting line of regular declension. There is no real 
break of continuity. The end is the result of simple exhaus- 
tion. Thus the lost of our Elizabethan dramatista, Shirley 
and Crowne and Eilligrew, pushed to its ultimate conclusion 
the principle inherent in Marlowe, not attempting to break 
Dew ground, nor imitating the excellences so much as the 
defects of their forerunners. Thus too the Feinted style of 
architecture in Ei^land gave birth first to what is called 
the Decorated, next to the Perpendicular, and finoUy expired 
in the Tudor. Each step was a step of progress — at first 
for the better — at last for the worse— bat logical, continuous, 
neoeseitated.' 

It is diflScult to leave Corieggio without at least posing 
the question of the difference between moralised and merely 
sensual art. Is all art excellent in itself and good in its 
effect that is beautiful and eameat ? There is no doubt that 
Corre^o's work is in a way most bsantifnl ; and it bean 
unmistakable signs of the master having given himself with 
■ingle-hearted devotion to the expression of that phase of 

■ Sea tiM ehapler on Eorlpidas In 107 StuditM of Oruk PoeU, Fint 
Sanaa, tor » f iirthei dSTalopiMtit ol Ibis vlaw ol arUatio afolntion. 
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lovelineBS whiob hs oonld apprehend. In bo lu we miiBt 
admit that his art ia both excellent and solid. Tet ve are 
unable to conceive that an; haman being ooidd be made 
better—gtnmger for endoraaoe, more fitted for the nses of 
the world, more sensitiTe to what ia noble in natoie — by Ita 
contemplation. At the best Oorreggio does but please lu in 
out lighter moments, and we are apt to feel that the pleasure 
he has given is of an enervating Idnd. To expeot obrioas 
morality of any artist is confessedly absurd. It is not the 
artist's province to preach, or even to teach, except by remote 
Boggeetion. Tet the mind of the artist may be highly 
moralised, and then he takes rank not merely with the 
ministers to refined plaasnre, but also with the educators 
of the world. He may, for example, be penetrated with a 
just sense of humanity like Shakspere, or with a sublime 
temperance like Sophocles, instinct with prophetic intui- 
tion like Michelangelo, or with passionate experience like 
Beethoven. The mere sight of the work of Fheidiaa ia 
like breathing pare health-giving air, Milton and Dante 
were steeped in rehgious patriotism ; Qoethe was pervaded 
with philosophy, and Balsac with scientific curiosity. Arioeto, 
Cervantes, and even Boccaccio are masters in the mysteriea 
of common life. In all these cases the tone of the artist's 
mind is felt throughout his work : what he paints, or sings, 
or writes, conveys a lesson while it pleases. On the other 
hand, depravity in an artist or a poet percolates through 
w<ffk which has in it nothing positive of evil, and a very 
miasma of poisonous influence may rise from the apparentiy 
innocuous creations of a tainted soul. Now Gorreggio is 
moralised in neither way — neither as a good nor as a bad 
man, neither as an acute thinker nor as a deliberate volup- 
tuary. He is simply sensDons. On hia own ground he 
is even very freefa and healthy : his delineation of youthful 
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Diaternit;, tor example, is as tra« as It is beantifnl ; and hia 
ajonpathj with the gleefahieBB of ohildrea is devoid of affecta- 
tion. We have then 011I7 to ask oorselveB whether the defect 
in him of all thought and feeling which is not at once capable 
of graoefol fleehlj inoomation, be sufScient to lower him in 
the Boale of attietB. This qaeetion most of oonrse be answered 
according to out dedDition of the pnrpoaes of art. There 
ia no doubt that the mcnt highly organiaed art — that which 
absorbs the moet nnmetoua human qualities and effects a 
harmony between the most complex elements — is the noblest. 
Therefore the artist who oombines moral elevation and power 
of thought with a due appreciation of sensual beauty, ia more 
elevated and more beneficial than one whose domain is simply 
that of camal lovelineas. Correggio, if this be bo, must take 
a comparatively low rank. Juet as we welcome the beautiful 
athlete for the radiant life that is in him, but bow before the 
personality of Sophocles, whose perfect form enshrined a noble 
and highly educated eonl, so we gratefully accept Correggio 
for his grace, while we approach the consummate art of 
Michelangelo with reverent awe. It is necessary in esthetics 
as elsewhere to recognise a hierarchy of excellence, the grades 
of which are determined by the greater or less comprehen- 
siveness of the artist's nature expressed in his work. At the 
same time, the caUbre of the artist's genius most be esti- 
mated ; for eminent greatness even of a narrow kind will 
always command our admiration : and the amount of hia 
originality has also to be taken into account. Whatia unique 
has, for that reason alone, a claim on our consideration. 
Judged in this way, Correggio deserves a place, say, in the 
sweet planet Venus, above the moon and above Mercury, 
among the artiste who have not advanced beyond the ood- 
templations which find their proper ontcome in lore. Yet, 
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even tbns, he uds the ooltnre of hamanity. ' We should take 
care,' said Goethe, spropoe of Byron, to Eckermaim, ' not to 
be bIwhjs looking for oultore in the decidedly pure and moral. 
Everything that is great promotes cultivation as soon as we 
are aware of it.' 
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Italt IB less the land of what ia venerable in antiqni^, than 
of bean^, by divine right yoong eternally in spite ol age. 
This is dne partly to her history and art and literature, partly 
to the temper of the races who have made her what she is, 
and partly to her natural advantages. Her oldest architeotnral 
remains, the temples of Pfestnm and Qirgenti, or the gates of 
Femgiaand Volterrs, are so adapted to Italian landscape and 
BO graceful in their massive strength, that we forget the 
centuries which have passed over them. We leap as by a 
single bound &om the times of Roman greatness to the new 
birth of humanity in the fonrtceath century, forgetting the 
many years during which Italy, like the rest of Europe, was 
buried in what our ancestors called Gothic barbarism. The 
Elimination cast upon the classic period by the literature of 
Bome and by the memory of her great men is so vivid, that 
we feel the days of the Bepubhc and the Empire to be near 
ns ; while the Italian Renaissance is so truly a revival of that 
former splendour, a resumption of the music interrupted fbr 
a season, that it is extremely difficult to form any conception 
of the five long centuries which elapsed between the Lombard 
invasion in €68 and the accession of Hildebrand to the Pon- 
tificate in 1078. So true ia it that nothing lives and has 
reality for us but what is spiritual, intellectual, self-possessed 
in personality and oousciouanese. When the Egyptian priest 
said to Solon, ' Yon Greeks are always children,' he intended 
a gentle sarcasm, but he implied a compliment ; for the 
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quality of imperishable yoath belonged to the Hellenio spirit, 
and has become the heritage of ever; race which partook of 
it. And thifi spirit in no conimoQ degree has been shared b; 
the Italians of the earlier and the later olassio epoch. The 
land is full of monnmenta pertaining to those two brilliant 
periods ; and whenever the voice of poet has spoken or the 
band of artist has been at work, that spirit, as distinguished 
from the spirit of medievalism, has found expression. 

Yet it must be remembered that during the five oenturiea 
above mentioned Italy was given over to Lombards, Franks, 
and Germans. Feudal institutions, alien to the social and 
political ideals of the olassio world, took a tolerably firm hold 
on the conntry. The Latin element remained silent, passive, 
in abeyance, tmdai^^oing an important transformation. It was 
in the coarse of those five hundred years that the Italians oa 
a modem people, separable from their Roman ancestors, 
were formed. At the close of this obscure passage in 
Italian history, their communes, the foandation of Italy's 
future independence, and the source of her pecoliar national 
development, appeared in all the vigoor and audacity of 
youth. At its close the Italian genias presented Europe with 
its greatest triumph of constructive ability, the Papacy. At 
its close again the series of supreme artistic achievements, 
starting with the architecture of churches and public palaces, 
passing on to sculptore and painting, and culminating in 
music, which only ended with the temporary extinction of 
national vitality in the seventeenth century, was simultane* 
ously begun in all the provinces of the peninsula. 

So important were these five centuries of inoubation hi 
Italy, onA so little is there left of them to arrest the attention 
of the student, dazzled aa he is by the ever-living glories of 
Greece, Rome, and the Benaissance, that a visit to the ruins 
of Ganossa is almost a duty. There, in spite of himself by 
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the very isolation and forlorn abandoniAent of what was onoe 
BO formidable a seat of feudal despotisni and eccledastioal 
tjrannj, he ia forced to confront the obscnie bnt mightj 
spirit of the middle ages. There, if anywhere, the men of 
those iion-heaxted times anterior to the Cmsades will acquire 
diBtinctness for his imagination, when he recalls the three 
main actors in the drama enacted on the snmmit of Canoesa's 
rook in the bitter winter of 1077. 

Ganossa lies almost doe south of Beggio d' Emilia, upon 
the slopes of the Apennines. Starting from Beggio, the 
isarriage-road keeps to the plain for some whUe in a westerly 
direction, and then bends away towards the mountains. As 
we approach their spnra, the ground begins to rise. The rich 
Lombard tilth of maize and vine gives place to English- 
looking hedgerows, lined with oaks, and studded with hand- 
some dark tufts of green hellebore. The hills descend in 
melancholy earth-heaps on the plain, crowned here and there 
with ruined castles. Four of these mediffivol stroogholds, 
called Bianello, Uontevetro, Monteluzzo, and Montezano, 
give the name of Qnattro Castelli to the commune. The 
most important of them, Bianello, which, next to Canossa, 
was the strongest fortress possessed by the Countefis Matilda 
and her ancestors, still presents a considerable mass of 
masonry, roofed and habitable. The group formed a kind 
of advance-guard for Canossa against attack from Lombordy. 
After passing Quattio Castelli we enter the hills, climbing 
gently upwards between barren slopes of oahy grey earth — 
the dibrii of most ancient Apennines — crested at &vourable 
points with lonely towers. In truth the whole country 
bristles with ruined forts, making it clear that during the 
middle ages Canossa was but the centre of a great military 
system, the core and kernel of a fortified position which 
covered an area to be measured by scores of square miles, 
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reaching tax into the moontains, and bnttraased on the plun. 
As yet, however, after nearly two hoore' driving, Canossa haa 
not come in sight. At last a turn in the road diBoloses an 
opening in the valley of the Enza to the left : np this l&tend 
gorge we eee first the Castle of Bossena on its knoll of sohd 
red rock, flaming in the sunlight ; and then, farther with' 
drawn, detached from all surroonding objeots,andceared aloft 
as though to sweep the sea of waved and broken bills around 
it, a sharp horn of hard white stone. That is Canosea — the 
alba Catiotta, the eandida petra of its rhyming ohnmioler. 
There is no mistaking the commanding value of its dtuation. 
At the same time the brilliant whiteness of Canossa's rooky 
hill, contrasted with the red gleam of Boaseiia, and outlined 
against the prevailing dnlness of these earthy Apennines, 
secures a pioturesque individuality concordant with its unique 
hiBtory and nnrivalled strength. 

There is still a journey of two hours before the oaHtle oao 
be reached : and this may be performed on foot or horseback. 
The path winds upward over broken gromid ; following the 
arSte of curiously jumbled and thwarted hill-elopes ; passing 
beneath the battlements of Bossena, whence the unfortunate 
Everelina threw herself in order to escape the savage love of 
her lord and jailor ; and then skirting those horrid earthen 
baize which are so common and so unattractive a feature 
of Apenuine scenery. The most hideous baize to be found 
in the length and breadth of Italy are probably those of 
Volterra, from which the citizens themselves recoil with a 
kind of terror, and which lure melancholy men by intolerable 
fascination on to aoioide. For ever crumbling, altering with 
frost and rain, discharging gloomy glaciers of slow-crawling 
mnd, and scarring the hillside with tracts of barrenness, these 
earth-preoipioes are among the most ruinous and discomfort- 
able failures of nature. They have not even bo much of 
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wildness or grandeiiF as forms the saving merit of nearly all 
wasteful things in the world, and can only be olasBed with 
the desolate ghiare of Italian river -beds. 

Such as they are, these baize form an appropriate preface 
to the gloomy and repellent isolation of Canossa. The rock 
towers from a narrow platform to the height of rather more 
than IGO feet from its base. The top is &irly level, forming 
an irregular triangle, of which the greatest length is about 
260 feet, and the width about 100 feet. Scarcely a vestige of 
any building can be traced either upon the platform or the 
aummit, with the escepdon of a broken wall and windows 
supposed to belong to the end of the sixteenth century. The 
ancient castle, with its triple circuit of walls, enclosing 
barracks for the garrison, lodgings fbr the lord and his 
retainers, a stately ohoroh, a sumptuous monastery, store- 
houses, stables, workshops, and all the various buildings of 
a fortified stronghold, have utterly disappeared. Tfae very 
passage of approach cannot be ascertained ; for it is doubtful 
whether the present iiregnlar path that scales the western 
face of the rock be really the remains of some old staircase, 
corresponding to that by which Mont 8. Michel io Normandy 
is ascended. One thing is tolerably certain — that the three 
walls of which we hear so much from the chroniclers, and 
which played so pioturesqae a port in the drama of Henry 
IV. 's penance, surroanded the oliff at its base, and embraced 
a large acreage of ground. The citadel itself must have been 
but the aoFOpohs or keep of an extensive fortress. 

There has been plenty of time since the year 126S, when 
the people of Beggio sacked and destroyed Ganosaa, for 
Nature to resnme her undisputed sway by obliterating the 
handiwork of men ; and at present Nature forms the chief 
cbarm of Caoossa. Lying one afternoon of May on the crisp 
short grass at the edge of a precipice purple with iris in full 
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bloesom, I anrreyed, from what were once the battlementa of 
Matilda's oastle, a proBpeot than which there is none more 
Bpirit-Htimng hj reason of its beanty and its manifold asBoda- 
tions in Europe. The lower castle-crowded hills have sank. 
Beggio lies at our feet, shut in between the crests of Mtmts 
Carboniano and Monte delle Celle. Beyond Beggio stretohea 
Lombardy — tiie foirest and most memorable battlefield of 
nations, the richest and most highly caltivated garden of civi- 
lised industry. Nearly all the Lombard oities may be seen, 
some of them bint like bluish films of vapour, some clear with 
dome and spire. There is Modena and her Qhirlandina. 
Carpi, Parma, Mirandola, Verona, Mantna, lio well defined 
and russet on the flat green map ; aind there flashes a bend of 
lordly Po ; and there the Enganeans rise like islands, telling 
us where Padua and Ferrara nestle in the amethyatine haze- 
Beyond and above all to the northward sweep the Alps, tosaing 
their silvery creata up into the cloudless sky from the violet 
mist that girds their flanks and drowns their basements. 
Monte Adamello and the Ortler, the cleft of the Brenner, and 
the sharp peaks of the Venetian Alps are all distinctly visible. 
An eagle flying straight from our eyrie might traverse 
Lombardy and hght among the snow-fields of the Valtelline 
between sunrise and sundown. Nor is the prospect tame to 
southward. Here the Apennines roll, billow above billow, in 
majestic desolation, soaring to snow summits in the PeUegrino 
•^on. As our eye attempts to thread that labyrinth of hill 
and vale, we tell ourselves that those roads wind to Tuscany, 
and yonder stretches Garfagnana, where Ariosto lived and 
mused in honourable exile from the world he loved. 

It was by one of the mountain passes that lead from Lnoca 
northward that the first founder of Canosaa is aaid to have 
travelled early in the tenth century. Sigifredo, if the tradition 
may be trusted, was very wealthy ; and with hia money he 
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bought lands and aignorial rights at Beggio, bequeathing to 
his children, when he died abont 946, a patrimony which they 
developed into a petty kingdom. Azzo, his second son, forti- 
fied Canossa, and made it bis prinoipol plaoe of reaidenoe. 
When Lothur, King of Italy, died in 960, leaving his beautiful 
widow to the ill-treatment of his successor, Berenger, Adelaide 
found a protector in this Azzo. Bhe had been imprisoned on 
the Lake of Qarda ; but managing to escape in man's clothes 
to Mantua, she thence eent news of her misfortunea to 
Canossa. Azeo lost no time in riding with his knights to her 
relief, and brought her back in safety to hie mountain bstness. 
It is related that Aezo was afterwards instrumental in calling 
Otho into Italy and procuring his marriage with Adelaide, in 
consequence of which events Italy becajne a fief of the 
Empire. Owing to the part he played at this time, the Lord 
of Canossa was recognised as one of the most powerful vassals 
of the Qermon Emperor in Lombard^ . Honours were heaped 
upon him ; and he grew so rich and formidable that Berenger, 
the titular King of Italy, laid siege to hia fortress of Canossa. 
The memory of this siege, which lasted for three years and a 
half, is said still to linger in the popular traditions of the place. 
When Azzo died at the end of the tenth century, he left to his 
son Tedaldo the title of Count of Beggio and Modena ; and 
this title was soon after raised to that of Marquis. The 
Marches governed as Vicar of the Empire by Tedaldo included 
Beggio, Modena, Ferrara, Brescia, and probably Mantua. 
They stretched, in taeb, across the north of Italy, forming 
a quadrilateral between the Alps and Apennines. Like his 
finther, Tedaldo adhered consistently to the Imperial party ; 
and when he died and was buried at Canossa, he in his turn 
bequeathed to his son Bonifazio a power and jurisdiction in- 
creased by his own abilities. Bonifazio held the state of a 
sovereign at Canossa, adding the duchy of Tuscany to his 
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father's fiefe, and meeting (he allied forces of the Lombard 
barons in the field of Coviolo like an independent potentate. 
Hie |>owec and Bplendoor were great enough to rouse the 
jealonsy of the Emperor; but Hem; UL seems to have 
thought it more pradent to propitiate this proud vaasal, and 
to secure hia kindness, than to attempt his humiliation. 
Bonifazio married Beatrice, daughter of Frederick, Duke of 
Lorraine — her whose marble aarcophagas in the Campo Santo 
at Pisa is said to have inspired Nicoola Fisano with his new 
style of sculpture. Their only child, Matilda, was bom, 
probably at Lnoca, in 1046 ; and sis years after her birth, 
Bonifazio, who had swayed his subjects like an iron-handed 
tyrant, was murdered. To the great House of Canossa, the 
rulers of one-third of Italy, there now remained only two 
women, Bonifazio's widow Beatrice, and his daughter Matilda. 
Beatrice married Godfrey, Duke of Lorraine, who was recog- 
nised by Henry IV. as her husband and as feudatory of the 
Empire in the full place of Boniface. He died about 1070 ; 
and in this year Matilda was married by proxy to his son, 
Godfrey the Hunchback, whom, however, she did not see till 
the year 1072. The marriage was not a happy one ; and the 
question has even been disputed among Matilda's biographers 
whether it was ever consummated. At any rate it did not last 
long ; for Godfrey was killed at Antwerp in 1076. In this 
year Matilda also lost her mother, Beatrice, who died at Pisa, 
and was buried in the cathedral. 

By this rapid enumeration of events it will be seen how 
the power and honours of the House of Canossa, including 
Tuscany, Spoloto, and the fairest portions of Lombardy, had 
devolved upon a single woman of the age of thirty at the 
moment when the fierce quarrel between Pope and Emperor 
began in the year 1076. Matilda was destined to play a great, 
a striking, and a tragic part in the opening drama of Itali<ui 
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history- Her deddMl ohanoter and ancompioimsmg coima 
of Kotion have won for hez the name of 'la gran donna 
d'ltalia,' and have caaeed hei memory to be blessed or exe- 
crated, according as the temporal pretensions and Bpiritnal 
tjr&nny of the Papacy may have found supporters or oppo- 
nents in posterity. She was reared &om childhood in habits 
of austerity and sa^Destioning piety. Submission to the 
Church became for her not merely a role of conduct, but a 
passionate enthusiasm. Bhe identified herself with the cause 
of four Buccessive Popes, protected her idol, the terrible and 
iron-hearted Hildebrand, in the time of his adversity; re- 
mained faithful to his principles after his death ; and having 
served the Holy See with all her force and all that she pos- 
sessed through aU her lifetime, she bequeathed her vast 
dominions to it on her deathbed, ^ike some of the greatest 
medifeval characters — like Hildebrand himself — Uatilda was 
eo thoroughly of one piece, that she towers above the mists of 
ages with the massive grandeur of an incarnated idea. She is 
for us the living statue of a single thought, an undivided im- 
pulse, the more than woman bom to represent her age. Nor 
was it without reason that Dante symbolised in her the love of 
Holy Church ; though students of the ' Pui^tory ' will hardly 
recognise the lovely maiden, singing and plucking flowers 
beside the stream of Lethe, in the stem and warlike chatelaine 
of Canossa. Unfortunately we know but little of Matilda's 
persona] appearance. Her health was not strong ; and it s 
said to have been weakened, especially in her last illness, by 
ascetic observances. Yet she headed her own troops, armed 
with sword and cuirass, avoiding neither peril nor fatigue in 
the quarrels of her master Gregory. Up to the year 1622 two 
strong suits of mail were preserved at Qnattro Castelli, which 
were said to have been worn by her in battle, and which were 
afterwords sold on the maiket-place at Beggio. This habit of 
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donaing armour does not, however, prOre that M&tilda was . 
exceptionally vigorooB ; for in those sange times she ooald 
hardly have played the part of heroine without partioipatiDg 
personallj in the dangera of warfare. 

No less monumental is the plastic unity of his oharaoter 
was the monk Hildebrand, who for twenty years before hia 
elevation to the Papacy had been the maker of Popes and the 
creator of the policy of Borne. When he was himself elected 
in the year 1078, and had assumed the name of Gregory VIL, 
he immediately began to put in practioe the plans for Chnrch 
aggrandisement he had slowly matured daring the previona 
quarter of a century. To free the Cboroh from its subservience 
to the Empire, to assert the Pope's right to ratify the election 
of the Emperor and to exercise the right of jurisdiction over 
him, to place ecclesiastical appointments in the sole power 
of the Roman See, and to render the celibacy of the clergy 
obligatory, were the points he had resolved to carry. Taken 
singly and together, these chief aims of Hildebrand's policy 
had but one object— the magnification of the Church at the 
expense both of the people and of secular anthoritiea, and the 
further separation of the Church from the ties and sympathies 
of common life that bound it to humanity. To accuse Hilde- 
brand of personal ambition would be but shallow criticism, 
though it is clear that his inflexible and puissant nature found 
a savage selfish pleasnre in trampling upon power and hum- 
bling pride at war&re with his own. Yet his was in no sense 
an egotistic purpose like that whioh moved the Popes of the 
BenaiBsanoe to diemember Italy for their bastards. Hilde- 
brand, hke Matilda, was himself the creature of a great idea. 
These two potent personalities completely nnderstood each 
other, and worked towards a single end. The mythopceio 
foncy might conceive of them as the male and female m&ni> 
festatioDs of one dominant faculty, the spirit of ecoleaiaaticol 
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domiiuon inosm&te in a mui and womui oF almost super- 
human mould. 

Opposed to them, M the third actor m the drama of 
Canosaa, was a man of feebler mould. Henr; IV., King of 
Italy, bat not yet orovned Emperor, had none of his oppo- 
nents' unity of purpose or monumental dignity of character. 
At war with hia Oerman feudatories, browbeaten by rebellious 
sons, nnl&ithful and cruel to his wife, vacillating in the 
meosureB he adopted to meet his divers difficulties, at one 
time tormented by his conscience into cowardly submisdon, 
and at another treasonably neglectful of the most solemn 
obligations, Henry was no match for the stem wills against 
which be was destined to break in unavailing passion. Early 
disagreements with Gregory had culminated in his excom- 
mnnioation. The Oerman nobles abandoned his cause ; and 
Henry found it, expedient to summon a council in Augsburg 
for the settlement of matters in dispute between the Empire 
and the Papacy. Gregory expressed bis willingness to attend 
this ooundl, and set forth from Borne accompanied by the 
Countess Matilda in December 1076. He did not, however, 
travel fdrttier than Vercelli, for news here reached him that 
Henry was about to enter Italy at the head of a powerful 
army. Matilda hereupon persuaded the Holy Father to place 
himself in safety among her strongholds of Gonosso. Thither 
accordingly Gregory retired before the ending of Uiat year ; 
and bitter were the sarcasms uttered by the imperial partisans 
in Italy upon this protection offered by a bir countess to the 
monic who had been made a Pope. The fool calumnies of 
that bygone age would be unworthy of even so much as thia 
notice, if we did not trace in them the ineradicable Italian 
tendency to cynical insinuation — a tendency which has in* 
volved the history of the BenaisEance Popes in on almost 
impenetrable mist of lies and exaggerations. 
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Heniy was in truth upon his road to Italy, bat vith a v«rjr 
different attendance from that which Gregory expected. Ac- 
companied by Bertha, his wife, and his boy eon Goniad, the 
Empeior elect left Spires in the condition of a fngitive, crossed 
Burgundy, spent GbriBtmaa at Besan9on, and journeyed to 
the foot of Mont Cenis. It is said that he was followed by a 
single male servant of mean birth ; and if the tale of his 
adventures during the passage of the Alps can l>e credited, 
history presents fewer spectacles more picturesque than the 
straits to which this representative of the Ctesars, this 
supreme chief of feudal civility, this ruler destined still to 
be the leader of mighty armies and the bther of a line of 
monarohs.was exposed. Concealing his real name and state, 
he induced some shepherds to lead him and his escort thiongh 
the thick snows to the summit of Mont Oenis ; and by the 
help of these men the imperial party were afterwards let down 
the snow-slopes on the further side by means of ropes. Bertha 
and her women were sewn up in hides and dragged across 
the frozen surface of the winter drifts. It was a yearmemor- 
able for its severity. Heavy snow had fallen in October, 
which continued ice-bound and unyielding till the following 
April. 

No sooner had Henry reached Turin, than he set forward 
again in the direction of Canossa. The fame of his arrival 
had preceded him, and he found that his party was tar 
stronger in Italy than he had ventured to expect. Proximity 
to the Church of Rome divests its fulmiuations of half their 
terrors. The Italian bishops and barons, leas superstitious 
than the Germans, and with greater reason to resent the 
domineering graapingness of Gregory, were ready to espouse 
the Emperor's cause. Henry gathered a formidable force as 
he marched onward across Lombardy ; and some of the most 
illustrious prelates and nobles of the South were in bis suite. 
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A more detenniiied leader than Henry proved himaelf to be, 
might posdbly bare forced Oregory to some accommodation, 
in spito of the strength of GanosBa and the Pope's invincible 
obstinacy, by proper nee of theee Bopportera. Meanwhile tbe 
adherents of the Church were mustered in Matilda's fortress ; 
among whom may be mentioned Azzo, the progenitor of Este 
and Bnmswick ; Hugh, Abbot of Clogny ; uid the prinoely 
&mily of Piedmont. ' I am become a second Rome,' exolairas 
Canosaa, in the language of Matilda's rhyming ohnmioler ; 'all 
lionoars are mine ; I hold at once both Pope and King, the 
princes of Italy and those of Gaul, those of Bome, and (faoee 
from far beyond the Alps.' The Btage was ready ; the audi- 
ence had assembled ; and now the three great actors were 
about to meet. Immediately upon his arrival at Canossa, 
Henry sent for his cousin, the Countoss Matilda, and besought 
her to intercede for him with Gregory. He was prepared to 
make any conoessions or to undergo any humiliations, if only 
the ban of exoommnnication might be removed ; nor, cowed 
as he was by bis own superstitious conscience, and by the 
memory of tbe opposition he had met with from his Qerman 
vassals, does he seem to have once thought of meeting force 
with force, and of returning to his northern kingdom trium- 
phant in tbe overthrow of Gregory's pride. Matilda undertook 
to '^lead his cause before the Pontiff. But Gregory was not to 
be moved so soon to mercy. ' H Henry has in truth repented,' 
be replied, ' let him lay down crown and soeptre, and declare 
himself unworthy of the name of king.' The only point 
conceded to the suppliant was that he should be admitted 
in the garb of a penitent within the precincts of the castle. 
Leaving his retinue outside the walls, Henry entered the first 
series of outworks, and was tbenoe conducted to the second, 
so that between turn and the citadel itself there still remained 
the third of tbe surrounding bastions. Here be was bidden to 
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-vnit the Pope's pleaanre; and here, in the midBt of that 
bitter winter weather, while the fierce winds of the Apennines 
were sweeping sleet npon him in their passage from Monte 
Pellegrino to the plain, he knelt barefoot, olothed in sackcloth, 
fasting from dawn till eve, for three whole days. On the 
morning of the fourth d&y, judging that Or^ior; was inexor- 
able, and that bis suit would not be granted, Henry retired to 
the Chapel of 8. Nicholas, which stood within this second 
precinct. There he oaUed to his aid the Abbot of Glugny and 
the Countess, both of whcmi were his relations, and who, mnofa 
as they might sympathise with Gregory, could hardly be 
snpposed to look with satisfaction on their royal kinsman's 
outrage. The Abbot told Henry that nothing in the world 
could move the Pope ; but Matilda, when in turn be fell before 
her knees and wept, engaged to do for him the utmost. She 
probably knew that the moment for unbending had arrived, 
and that her imperions guest could not with either decency 
or prudence prolong the outrage offered to the civil chief of 
Christendom. It was the 26th of January when the Emperor 
elect was brought, half dead with cold and misery, into the 
Pope's presence. There he prostrated himself in the dust, crying 
aloud for pardon. It is said that Gregory first placed his foot 
upon Henry's neck, utteriug these words of Scripture : ' Super 
aspidem et basiliscum ambulabis, et conculcabia leonem et 
draoonem,' and that then be raised him from the earth and 
formally pronounced his pardon. The prelates and nobles 
who took part in this scene were compelled to guarantee with 
their own oaths the vows of obedience pronounced by Henry ; 
so that in the very act of reconciliation a new insolt was 
offered to him. After this Gregory said mass, and permitted 
Henry to communicate ; and at the oloBe of the day a banquet 
was served, at which the King eat down to meat with the 
Pope and the Countess. 
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It is probable that, while Henry's penance waa performed 
in the castle courts beneath the rock, his reception bj the 
Pope, and alt that sabsequently happened, took place in the 
citadel itself. Bat of this we have no positive information. 
Indeed the silence of the chronicles as to the topography of 
CanoBsa is peculiarly unfortunate for lovers of the picturesque 
in historic detail, now that there is no possibility of tracing the 
outlines of the ancient building. Had the author of the ' Vita 
MathildiB ' (Mur&tori, vol. v.) foreseen that his beloved Canossa 
would one day be nothing but a mass of native rock, he would 
undoubtedly have been more explicit on these points ; and 
much that is vague about an event only paralleled by our 
Henry II. 's penance before Becket's shrine at Canterbury, 
might now be clear. 

Very little remains to be told about Canossa. During the 
same year, 1077, Matilda made the celebrated donation of her 
liefs to Holy Church. This was accepted by Gregory in the 
name of S. Peter, and it was oonGrmed by a second deed 
during the pontifii-ate of Urban IV. in 1102. ' Though Matilda 
subsequently married Guelfo d'Este, son of the Duke of 
Bavaria, she was speedily divorced from him ; nor was there 
any heir to a marriage ridicalous by reason of disparity of age, 
the bridegroom being but eighteen, while the bride was forty- 
three in the year of her second nuptials. During one of 
Henry's descents into Italy, he made an unsuccessful attack 
upon Canossa, assailing it at the head of a considerable force 
one October morning in 1092. Matilda's biographer informs 
us that the mists of autumn veiled his beloved fortress from 
the eyesof the belfaguerers. They had not even the satia- 
faotion of beholding the unvanquiehed citadel ; and, what waa 
more, the banner of the Emperor was seized and dedicated as 
a trophy in the Church of S. Apollonio. In the following 
year the Countess opened her gates of Canossa to an illastrious- 
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fogitive, Adelaide, the wife of her old foeman, Heni7, who 
had oscaped with difficulty from the inantts and the oroeltyof 
her hnsband. After HenTj'a death, hia aon, the Emperor 
Henry V., paid Matilda a viait in her cattle of Bianello, ad- 
dressed her hy the name of mother, and conferred apon her 
the vioe-regf-noy of Ligoria. At the age of sixty-nine ahe 
died, in 1115, at Bondeno de' Boncori, and was bniied, not 
among her idnsmen at Ganossa, bnt in an abbey of S. Benedict 
near Mantna. With her expired the main line of the noble 
house she represented; though Canossa, now made a fief 
of the Empire in ainte <tf Matilda's donation, was given to 
a family which claimed descent from Bonilazio's brother 
Conrad~a yomig man killed in the battle of Coviido. This 
family, in its turn, was extinguished in the year lfi70 ; but a 
junior branch still exists at Verona. It will be remembered 
that Michelangelo Buonarroti claimed kinship with the Count 
of Canossa ; and a letter from the Count is extant acknow- 
ledging the vahdity of his pretension. 

As far back aa 1255 the people of Beggio destroyed the 
castle ; nor did the noblea of Canossa diatinguiah themselves 
in subsequent history among those families who based their 
despotisms on the dibrU of the Imperial power in Lombardy. 
It seemed destined that Ganossa and all belonging to it should 
remMn aa a mere name and memory of the ouigrown middle 
ages. Estensi, Carraresi, Visconti, Bentivogli, and Oonzaghi 
belong to a later period of Lombard history, and matk the 
dawn of the Renaissance. 

Aa I lay and mused that afternoon of May upon the short 
grass, cropped by two grey goats, whom a little boy was 
tending, it occurred to me to ask the woman who had served 
me as guide, whether any legend remained in the oonntry 
eonoeming the Countess Matilda. She had often, probably, 
Loen asked this question by other travellers. Therefore she 
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WM mon than luaall; ready with ao answer, whieh, aa far aa 
I could understand her diiJect, was this. Matilda was a great 
and potent witch, whose summons the deril was bound to 
obey. One day she aspired, alone of all her sex, to say mass ; 
but when the moment come for aacring the elements, a 
thunderbolt fell from the clear sky, and reduced herto ashes.' 
That the most single-hearted handmaid of the Holy Church, 
whose life was one long devotion to its ordinances, should ' 
Burrive in this grotesque myth, might serve to point a satire 
upon the vanity of earthly fame. The legend in its very 
extraragance is a bncifnl distortion of the truth. 



' I find that this ttorj u 
It is msntioned by ProfeBBor A. Femtti In hia moDOgnph antitled 
Ca7to$ta, Shidi e Bicereht.Beg^, 1876, swoik to which luu indebted, 
and wbloh will repft; nnful atody. 
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FORNOVO 

In the town ot Pftrma there is one siirpasHingly stnjige r«lio 
of the past. The palace of the Fameai, like manf a h&ant of 
upstart tyrann^r and beggared pride on these Italian plains, 
risee misshapen and disoonsolate above the stream that bears 
the city's name. The squalor of this grey-brown edifice of 
fonnlees brick, left naked like the palace of the same Famesi 
at Fiacenza, has something even horrid in it now that only 
vague memory survives of its former uses. The princely 
sprMzatitraot its ancient occupants, careless of these unfinished 
courts and unroofed galleried amid the splendour of their purfled 
silks and the glitter of their torchlight pageantry, has yielded to 
sullen cynicism — the cynicism of arrested ruin and nnreverend 
age. All that was satisfying to ths senses and distracting to 
the eyesight in their transitory pomp has passed away, leaving 
a sinister and naked shell. Remembrance can but summon up 
the crimes, the madness, the trivialities of those dead palace- 
builders. An atmosphere of evil clings to the dilapidated walls, 
as though the tainted spirit of the infamous Pier Luigi still 
possessed the spot, on which his toadstool brood of princelings 
sprouted in the mud of their misdeeds. Enclosed in this huge 
labyrinth of brickwork is the relic of which I spoke. It is the 
once worid-famous Teatro Farnese, raised in the year ISIS by 
Ranunzio Famese for the marriage of Odoardo Farnese with 
Klargaret of Austria. Giambattista Aleotti, a native of pngeant- 
loving Fenara, traced the stately curves and noble orders of 
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the galleries, designed the columna that support the raftered 
roof, marked out the orchestra, arranged the stage, and 
breathed into the whole the spirit of FoUadio's most heroic 
neo-Ijatin style. Vast, built of wood, dishevelled, ^th broken 
statues and blurred coats of arms, with its empty scene, its 
tmcurling frescoes, its hangings all in rags, its cobwebs of two 
centuries, its dust fuid mildew and discoloured gold — this 
theatre, a sham in its best days, and now that ugliest of things, 
a sham unmasked and naked to the light of day, i; yet sublime, 
because of its proportioned harmony, because of its grand 
Roman manner. The sight and feeling of it fasten upon the 
mind and abide in the memory like a nightmare,— like one 
of Pir&nesi's weirdest and most pssBion-haanted etchings for 
the Carceri. Idling there at noon in the twilight of the dnst- 
bedarkened windows, we fill the tiers of those high gallaries 
with ladies, the space below with grooms and pages ; the 
stage is ablaze with torches, and an Italian Masque, such as 
our Marlowe dreamed of, fills the scene. But it is impossible 
to dower these fancies with even such life as in healthier, 
happier ruins phantasy may lend to imagination's figments. 
This theatre is like a maniac's skull, empty of all but un- 
realities and mockeries of things that are. The ghosts we 
raise here could never have been living men and women : 
quetti tciawati non fur mai vivi. Bo clinging is the sense 
of instabili^ that appertains to every fragment of that dry- 
rot tynnDj which seized by evil fortune in the sunset of her 
golden day on Italy. 

In this theatre I mused one morning after visiting Fomovo ; 
and the thoughts suggested by the battlefield found their proper 
atmosphere in the dilapidated place. What, indeed, is the 
Teatro Famese but a symbol of those hollow principalities 
which the despot and the stranger built in Italy after the fatal 
date of 149i, when national enthusiasm and pcditical energy 
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wen expiring in a blaze of art, and when the Italians aa a 
people hod ceased to be ; bat when^ the phantom of their 
fonner life, enniving in high works of beaaty , was still superb 
b; reason ol imperishable strle 1 Bow much in Italy of the 
Benaiesanee was, libe this phink-built plastered theatre, a 
gloriooB sham I The sham was seen through then ; and now 
it stands unmasked : and yet, strange to say, bo perfect is its 
form that we respect the sham and yield our spirits to the 
incantation of its music. 

The battle of Fomovo, as modem battles go, was a paltry 
affiair; and even at the time it seemed sufficiently without 
result. Yet the trumpets which rang on July 6, 1495, for the 
onset, sounded the riveil of the modern world ; and in the 
inconolnsive termination of the struggle of that day, the Italians 
were already judged and senteuoed as a nation. The armies 
who met that morning represented Italy and France,— Italy, 
the Sibyl of Benaiesanee ; France, the Sibyl of Revolution. 
At the fall of evening Europe was already looking northward ; 
and the last years of the fifteenth century were opening on act 
which closed in blood at Paris on the ending of the eighteenth. 

If it were not for thoughts like these, no one, I suppose, 
would take the trouble to drive fiir two hours out of Parma to 
the little village ol Fomovo — a score of bare grey hovels on 
the margin of a pebbly river-bed beneath the Apennines. The 
fields on either side, aa fiu- as eye can see, are beautiful indeed 
in May sunlight, painted here with flax, like shallow sheets of 
water reflecting a pale sky, and there with clover red as blood. 
Scarce unfolded leaves sparkle Uke flamelets of bright green 
npon the knotted vines, and the young com is bending all 
one way beneath a western breeze. But not less beautiful 
than this is the whole broad plain of Lombardy ; nor are the 
nightingales louder here than in the acacia trees around Pavia. 
As we drive, the fields become less fertile, and the hills 
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encroach upon the level, Bending down their spun npon that 
waveleBB plain like blnnt rocks jutting oat into a tranqnil sea. 
When we reach the bed of the Taro, these hills begin to 
narrow on either hand, and the road rises. Soon the; open 
oat again with gradual carving lines, forming a kind of amphi- 
theatre filled ap from flank to flank with the ghiara or pebbly 
bottom of the Taro. The Taro is not less wasteful than any 
other of the brotherhood of streams that pour from Alp or 
Apennine to swell the Po. It wanders, an impatient rivalet, 
throngfa a wilderness of boaldevs, micertain of its aim, shifting 
its course with the season of the year, onless the jaws of some 
deep-cloven golly hold it tight and show how inBignifioant it 
is. As we advance, the hills approach again ; between their 
skirts there is nothing but the river-bed ; and now on rising 
ground above the stream, at the point of junotore between 
the Ceno and the Taro, we find Fomovo. Beyond the village 
the valley broadens out once more, disclosing Apennines 
capped with winter snow. To the right descends the Ceno. 
To the left foams the Taro, following whose rocky channel 
we should come at last to Pontremoli and the Tyrrhenian sen 
beside Sarzana, On a May-day of sohshine like the present, 
the Taro is a gentle stream. A waggon drawn by two white 
oxen has just entered its channel, goided by a oontadino 
with go&t-skin leggings, wielding a long goad. The patient 
creatures stem the water, which rises to the peasant's thighs 
and ripples round the creaking wheels. Swaying to and fro, 
as the shingles shift upon the river-bed, they make their way 
across ; and now they have eme^ed upon the stones ; and 
now we lose them in a flood of sunlight. 

It was by this pass that Charles VIII. in 1495 returned 
from Tuscany, when the army of the League was drawn up 
waiting to intercept and crush him in the mousetrap of 
Fomovo. No road remained for Charles and his troops but 
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the rocky bed ot the Taro, nunung, as I have desoribed it, 
between the spurs of steep hills. It is true that the valley 
of the Baganza leads, from a little higher up among the 
mouii tains, into Lombardj. But this pass runs straight to 
Psnna ; and to follow it would have brought the French upon 
the wsJls of a strong city. Charles could not do otherwise 
than descend upon the village of Fomovo, and cut his way 
thence in the teeth of the Itdian army over stream and 
boulder between the gorges of throttling mountain. The 
failure of the Italians to achieve what here upon the ground 
appears so simple, delivered Italy hand-bound to strangers- 
Had they but succeeded in arresting Charles and destroying 
his forces at Foruovo, it is just possible that then — even then, 
at the eleventh hour — Italy might have gained the sense of 
national coherence, or at least have proved herself capable of 
holding by her leagues the foreigner at bay. As it was, the 
battle of Fornovo, in spite of Venetian bontires and MantOftn 
Madonnas of Victory, made her conscious of incompetence 
and convicted her of cowardice. After Fomovo, her sons 
scarcely dared to hold their beads np in the field against 
invaders; and the battles fought upon her soil were duels 
among aliens for the prize of Italy. 

In order to comprehend the battle of Fomovo in its bearings 
on Italian history, we must go back to the year 1492, and 
understand the conditions of the various States of Italy at 
that date. On April 8 in that year, Lorenzo de' Medici, who 
had succeeded in maintaining a political equilibrium in the 
peninsula, expired, and was succeeded by his son Piero, a vain 
and foolhardy young man, from whom do guidance could be 
expected. On July 26, Innocent VIII. died, and was sncceeded 
iy the very worst Pope who has ever occupied S. Peter's chair, 
Boderigo Borgia, Alexander VI. It was felt at once that the 
old order of things had somehow ended, and that a new era, 
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the deetioies of which as yet remained incalcolabls, wag opening 
for Italy. The chief Italian powers, hitherto kept in equipoise 
by the diploinaoy of Lorenzo de' Medici, were these — tiie 
Dnohy of Milan, the Bepublic of Venice, the Bepablic of 
Florence, the Papacy, and the kin^om of Naples. Minor 
States, such as the Repablics of Genoa and Siena, the 
Duchies of Urbino and Ferrara, the Marquisate of Uantua, the 
petty tyrannies of Bomagna, and the wealthy city of Sologna, 
were sufficiently important to affect the balance of power, and 
to produce new combinations. For the present purpose it is, 
however, enough to consider the five great Powers. 

After the peace of Constance, which fireed the Lombard 
Communes from Imperial interference in the year 1168, Milan, 
by her geographical position, rose rapidly to be the first city of 
North Italy. Without narrating the changes by which she 
lost her freedom as a Commune, it is enough to state that, 
earliest of all Italian cities, Milan ps.B8ed into the hands of a 
single family. The Visconti managed to convert this flourish- 
ing commonwealth, with all its dependencies, iiito their private 
property, ruling it exclusively for their own profit, using its 
municipal institutions as the machinery of administration, 
and employing the taxes which they raised upon its wealth 
for purely selfish ends. When the line of the Visconti ended 
in the year 1447, their tyranny was oontinued by Francesco 
Sforza, the son of a poor soldier of adventure, who had raised 
himself by his military genius, and had married Bianoa, the 
illegitimate daughter of the last Visconti. On the death of 
Francesco Sforza in 1466, he left two sons, Galeazzo Maria 
and Lodovico, sumamed II Moro, both of whom were destined 
to play a prominent part in history. Galeazzo Maria, dissolute, 
vicious, and cruel to the core, was murdered by his injured 
subjects in the year 1476. His son, Qiovonni Galeazzo, aged 
eight, would in course of time have succeeded to the Duchy, 
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bad it not been for the ambitioii of Mb ancle Lodovico. 
Lodovioo contrived to name himself as Begeot for his nephew, 
whom he kept, long after he had come of age, in a land of 
hoDoocable prison. Virtual master in Milan, bat vrithoat a 
legal title to the throne, nnreoognieed in his authority by the 
Italian powers, and holding it from day to day by craft and 
fraud, Lodovioo at last found his situation untenable ; and it 
was this difScnlty of an usurper to maintain himself in hie des- 
potism which, as we shall see, brought the French into Italy. 
Venice, the neighbour and constant foe of Uilan, had be- 
come a close oligarchy by a process of gradual oonetitutional 
development, which threw her government into the hands of 
a few nobles. She was practically ruled by tbe hereditary 
members of the Grand CcnnciL Ever dnoe the year 1458, 
when Constantinople fell beneath the Turk, the Venetians had 
been more and more straitened in their Oriental commerce, 
and were thrown back upon the policy of territorial a^ran- 
disement in Italy, from which they had hitherto refrained as 
alien to tbe temperament of the Bepnblio. At the end of the 
fifteenth centory Venice therefore became an object of envy 
and terror to the Italian Btatee. They envied ber because 
she alone was tranquil, wealthy, powerful, and free. They 
feared her because they had good reason to suapoot her of 
encroachment ; and it was foreseen that if she got the upper 
band in Italy, all Italy would be the property of the families 
inscribed upon the Golden Book. It was thus alone that the 
Italians comprehended government. The principle of repre- 
sentation being utterly unknown, and the privileged burghers 
in each city being regarded as absolute and lawful owners of 
the city and of everything belonging to it, the oonqnest of. a 
town by a republic implied the political extinction of that 
town and the disfranchisement of its inhabitants in favoai of 
ibe conquerors. 
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Eloreno6 at this epoch still called itself a Bepnblio ; and of 
all Italian common weal the it was by far the most democratic. 
Its history, unlike that of Yenloe, had been the history of 
continnal and brnsqne changes, reantting in the destrnction of 
the old nobility, in the equalisation of the burghers, and in 
the fonnation of a new aristocracy of wealth. From this 
class of bourgeois nobles sprang the Medici, who, by careful 
manipulation of the State macbiner;, by the creation of a 
powerful party devoted to their interests, by flattery of the 
people, by corruption, by taxation, and by oonstant scheming, 
raised themselves to the first place in the commonwealth, and 
became its viitnal masters. In the year 1492 Lorenzo de' 
Medici, the most remarkable 'chief of this despotic family, 
died, bequeathing his snpremacy in the Republic to a son of 
marked incompetence. 

Since the Fontiflcate of Nicholas V. the See of Rome had 
entered npon a new period of existence. The Popes no 
longer dreaded to reside in Bome, but were bent upon making 
the metropolis of Christendom both splendid as a seat of art 
and learning, and also potent as the capital of a secular 
kingdom. Though their fiefs in Bomagoa and the March 
were still held but loosely, though their provinces swarmed 
with petty despots who defied the Papal authority, and 
though the princely Roman houses of Colonna and Orsini 
were still strong enough to terrorise the Holy Father in the 
Vatican, it was now clear that the Papal See must in the end 
get the better of its adversaries, and consolidate itself into a 
first-rate Power. The internal spirit of the Papacy at this 
time oorresponded to its external policy. It was thoroughly 
secularised by a seriee of worldly and vioious pontifis, who 
had clean forgotten what their title, Vloar of Christ, implied. 
They consistently used their religious prestige to enforce 
their secnlor authority, while by their temporal power they 
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caused their letigioua claima to be respected. Corrupt uid 
sbamelesB, they indulged themselves in every vice, openly 
acknowledged their children, and turned Italy upside down in 
order to establish favaurites and bastards in the priocipalitieB 
thej seized as spoils of war. 

The kingdom of Naples differed from any other ste-te of 
Italy. Subject continually to foreign rulers since the decay 
of the Greek Empire, governed in Buecesaion by the Normans, 
the HobenstauffeDB, and the House of Anjou, it had never 
enjoyed the real independence, or the free inatitutiona, of the 
northern provinces ; nor had it been Italianised in the same 
sense as the rest of the peninsula. Despotism, which assumed 
BO many forms in Italy, was iiere neither the tyranny of a 
noble house, nor the masked autocracy of a burgher, nor yet 
the forcefill away of a condottiere. It bad a dynastic charac- 
ter, resembling the monarchy of one of the great European 
nations, but modified by the peculiar conditions of Italian 
statecraft. Owing to this dynaatic and monarohical com- 
plexion of the Neapolitan kingdom, semi-feudal customs 
flourished in the south &.r more than in the north of Italy. 
The barons were more powerful ; and the destinies of the 
Begno often turned upon their feuda and quarrels with tbs 
Crown. At the same time the Neapolitan deppots shared the 
uneasy circumstances of all Italian potentates, owing to the 
uncertainty of their tenure, both as conquerors and aliens, 
and also as the nominal vassals of the Holy See. The-righta 
of suzerainty which the Normans had yielded to the Papat^ 
over their southern conquests, and which the Popea had 
arbitrarily eiercised in favour of the Angevine princes, 
proved a constant source of peril to the rest of Italy by render- 
ing the saccession to the crown of Naples doubtful. On the 
extinction of the Angevine line, however, the throne was 
occupied by a prince who had no valid title but that of the 
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Bword to it8 poBseesioB. Alfonso of Aragon conquered Naples 
in 1442, and neglecting hia hereditary dominion, settled in 
his Italian oapitol. Possesaed with the enthusiasm for litera- 
ture which was then the ruling passion of the Italians, and 
very Liberal to men of learning, Alfonso won for himself 
the Bnmame of Magnanimous. On his death, in 1468, he 
bequeathed his Spanish kingdom, together with Gicily and 
Sardinia, to hia brother, and left the fruits of his Italian 
conquest to his bastard, Ferdinand, This Ferdinand, whose 
birth was buried in profound obscurity, was the reigning 
sovereign in the year 1492. Of a cruel and sombre tempera- 
ment, traitorous and tyrannical, Ferdinand was hated by his 
sabjeots as much as Alfonso had been loved. He poaaessed, 
however, to a remarkable degree, the qualities which at that 
epoch constituted a consummate statesman ; and though the 
history of his reign is the history of plots and cooapiracieB, of 
judicial murders and forcible assassinations, of famines pro- 
duced by iniquitous taxation, and of every kind of diabolical 
tyranny, Ferdinand contrived to hold his own, in the teeth of 
a rebellions baronage or a maddened population. Hia political 
sagacity amounted almost to a prophetic instinct in the last 
years of his life, when he became aware that the old order 
was breaking up in Italy, and had cause to dread that Charles 
Vin. of France would prove hie title to the kingdom of 
Naples by force of arms.' 

Such were the component parts of the Italian body politic, 
with the addition of numerous petty principalities and powers, 
adhering more or less consistently to one or other of the 
greater States. The whole complex machine was bound 
te^ther by no sense of common interest, animated by no 
common purpose, amenable to no central authority. Even 
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■ncli ooimannity of (eeling aa one spoken language givea, was 
lacking. And yet Italy distingniBhed herself clearly from the 
rest of Europe, not merely as a geographical hct, but alao as 
a people intellectually and Bpiritually one. The rapid rise of 
humanism had aided in producing this national self-oonsdoiift- 
ness. Every State and every city was absorbed in the re- 
covery of culture and in the development of art and literature. 
Far in advanoe of the other European nations, the Italians 
ngaj^ed the rest of the world as barbarous, priding them- 
selves the while, in spite of mutual jealousies and hatreds, on 
thdr Italic civilisation. Tbeywere enormously wealthy. The 
resources of the Papal treasury, the private fortunes of the 
Florentine hankers, the riches of the Venetitm merohants 
might have purchased all that France or Germany posBeesed 
of valoe. The single Duchy of Milan yielded to its masters 
700,000 golden florins of revenue, according to the computa- 
tion of De Oomines. In default of a oonfederative system, 
the several States were held in equilibrium by diplomacy. 
By far the most important people, next to the despots and 
the captains of adventure, were ambassadors and oratora 
War itself had become a matter of arrangement, bargain, 
and diplomacy. The game of stratagem was played by 
generals who had been friends yesterday and might be friends 
again to-morrow, with troops who felt no loyalty whatever 
for the standards under which they listed. To avoid slaughter 
and to achieve the ends of warfare by parade and demon- 
stration was the interest of every one concerned. Looking 
back upon Italy of the fifteenth century, taking account of 
her religious deadoess and moral oorruption, estimating the 
absence of pcJitloal vigour in the republics and the noxious 
tyranny of the despots, fuialynng ber Uck of national s^t, 
and comparing her splendid life of cultivated ease with the 
want of martial energy, we can see but too plainly that 
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oontact with a simpler and etionger people eonld not bat 
produce a terrible catastrophe. The Italiana theniBelves, 
however, were far trom comprehending this. Centuries of 
andistnrbed internal mtrigne had aocaetomed them to play 
the (^iune of forfeits with each other, and nothing warned 
them that the time was come at which diplomacy, finesse, 
and oraft would stand them in ill stead against rapaoions 
conquerors. 

The storm which began to gather over Italy in the yeaz 
1492 had its first beginning in the North. Lodovico Sforza's 
position in the Duchy of Milan was becoming every day more 
difficult, when a alight and to all appearances insignificant 
incident converted his apprehension of danger into panic. It 
was customary for the States of Italy to congratulate a new 
Pope on bis election by tbeii unbassadors ; and this ceremony 
had DOW to be performed for Boderigo Borgia. Iiodovico 
proposed that his envoys should go to Borne together with 
those of Venice, Naples, and Florence; but Fiero de' Medici, 
whose vanity made him wish to send an embassy in his own 
name, contrived that Lodovico's proposal should be rejected 
both by Florence and the King of Naples. So strained was 
the situation of Italian affairs that Lodovioo saw in this 
repulse a menace to his own usurped authority. Feeling 
himself isolated among the princes of his country, rebuffed 
by the Medici, and coldly treated by the King of Naples, he 
turned in his aniiety to France, and advised the young king, 
Charles YUI., to make good his claim npon the Regno. It 
was a bold move to bring the foreigner thus into Italy ; and 
even Lodovico, who prided himself upon his sagacity, could 
not see how things would end. He thought his situation so 
hazardous, however, that any change must be for the better. 
MoiMver, a French invasion of Naples would tie the hands 
of his uatoral foe. King Ferdinand, whose granddaughter, 
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Isabella of Art^n, had married Giovanni Galeazzo Sforza, 
and was now the rightful Duchess of Milan. When the 
Floientiiie ambassador at Milan asked him how he had the 
courage to expose Italy to such peril, his reply betrayed the 
fgotism of his policy : ' You talk to me of Italy ; but when 
have I looked Italy in the foce ? No one ever gave a thought 
to my afTaira. I have, therefore, had to give them such 
security as I could.' 

Charles VIII. was young, light-brained, romantic, and 
ruled by parvenus, who had an interest in disturbing the old 
order of the monarchy. He lent a willing ear to Lodovico'a 
invitation, backed as this was by the eloquence and passion of 
numerous Italian refugees and exiles. Against the advice of 
his more prudent counsellors, he taxed all the resources of 
his kingdom, and concluded treaties on disadvantageous terma 
with England, Germany, and Spain, in order that he might 
be able to concentrate all bis attention upon the Itahan expe- 
dition. At the end of the year 1493, it was known that the 
invasion was resolved upon. Gentile Becchi, the Florentine 
envoy at the Court of France, wrote to Piero de' Medici : ' If 
the King succeeds, it is all over with Italy — tutta a bordello.' 
The extraordinary selfishness of the several Italian States at 
this critical moment deaervea to be noticed. The Venetians, 
as Paolo Antonio Soderini described them to Piero de' Medici,. 
' are of opinion that to keep quiet, and to see other potentates 
of Italy spending and suffering, cannot but he to their ad- 
vantage. They trust no one, and feel sure they have enough 
money to be able at any moment to raise sufficient troops, 
and BO to guide events according to their inclinations.' Aa 
the invasion waa directed against Naples, Ferdinand of 
Aragon displayed the acuteat sense of the situation. ' French- 
men,' he exclaimed, in what appears like a prophetic passion 
when contrasted with the cold indifference of others no less 
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realljr meaaosd, ' have neret oome into Italy withont inflicting 
min ; and this invasioD, if rightly considered, cannot but bring 
nniversal rain, although it seems to menace ns alone.' In 
his agony Ferdinand applied to Alexander VI. Bat the Pope 
looked ooldlj npoa him, heoause the King of Naples, with 
rare perepioacity, had predicted that bis elevation to the 
Fi^Htoy would proTe disastrous to Christendom. Alexander 
preferred to ally himself with Venioe and Milan. Upon this 
Ferdinand wrote as follows ; ' It seems fated that the Popes 
should leave no peace in Italy. We are oompelled to fight ; 
bat the Duke of Bari (tA Lodoyico Sttwza) should think what 
may rasae from the tumult he is stirring op. He who raises 
this wind will not be able to lay the tempest when he likes. 
Let him look to the past, and he will see how every time 
that onr internal qnarrels have brought Powers from beyond 
the Alps into Italy, these have oppressed and lorded over 
her.' 

Terribly verified as these words were desUned to be, — and 
they vrete no less prophetio in their pcditical sagacity than 
Savonarola's in«diotion of the Sword and bloody Sooui^e, — 
it was now too late to avert the coming ruin. On March I, 
1191, Charles was with his army at Lyons. Early in 
September he had crossed tho pass of Mont Qengvre and 
taken up his quarters in the town of Asti. There is no need 
to describe in detail the holiday march of the French troops 
through Lombardy, Tuscany, and Borne, ontil, vritbont having 
struck a blow of consequence, the gates of Naples opened to 
receive the conqueror upon February 22, 149S. Philippe do 
Comines, who parted from the King at Asti and passed the 
winter as his envoy at Venice, has more than once recorded 
his belief that nothing but the direct interposition of Provi- 
denoe coold have brought so mad an expedition to so suo- 
oessM a conclusion. ' Dien monstroit oonduii« I'entreprise,' 
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No Booner, howeTer, was Charles inBtalled in Naples than 
the St&teB of Italy begaji to oombine agaiDSt him. Lodovico 
Sforza had availed himself of the general ooofaaioil conse- 
quent upon the first appearance of the French, to pcosoo 
his nephew. He vas, therefore, now the titular, as well as 
virtual, Lord of Milan. So tax, he had achieved what he 
desired, and had no further need of Gbarlea. The overtures 
he now made to the Venetians and the Pope terminated in a 
League between these Powers for the expalsion of the French 
from Italj. Germany and Spain entered into the same 
alliance; and De Gomines, finding himself treated with 
marked coldness by the Signory of Venice, despatched a 
courier to warn Charles in Naples of the coming danger. 
After a stay of only fifty days in his new capital, the French 
King hurried northward. Moving quickly through the Papal 
States and Tuscany, he engaged his troops in the passes of 
the Apennines near Pontremoli, and on July 6, 1495, took 
np his quarters in the village of Fomovo. De Comines 
reckons that his whole fighting force at this time did not 
exceed 9,000 men, with fourteen pieces of artillery. Against 
him at the opening of the valley was the umy of the League, 
numbering some 85,000 men, of whom three-foorths were 
supplied by Venice, the rest by Lodovico Sforaa and the 
Oerman Emperor. Francesco Gonzaga, Marquis of Mantua, 
was the general of the Venetian forces ; and on him, there- 
fore, fell the real responsibility of the battle. 

De Comines remarks on the impmdenoe of the allies, who 
allowed Charles to advance as fiir as Fomovo, when it was 
their obvious policy to have established themselves in the 
village and so have caught the French troops in a trap. It 
was a Sunday when the French marched down npon Fomovo. 
Before them spread the plain of Lombardy, and beyond it 
the white greats of the Alps. ' We were,' says De Comines. 
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* in ft ToUe; between two little mountain flanks, and in that 
▼alley ran a river whioh could easilj be forded on foot, 
except when it la swelled with sudden raina. The whole 
Talle; was a bed of gravel and big stones, very diffionlt for 
horses, about a quarter of a league In breadth, and on the 
right bank lodged our enemies.' Any one who has visited 
FomoTO can understand the situation of the two armies. 
Charles oocapied the village on the right bank of the Tare. 
On the same bank, extending downward toward the plain, 
lay the host of the allies ; and in order that Charles should 
eaoape th^n, it was neoessary that he should cross the Taro, 
just below its junction with the Ceno, and reach Lombard/ 
by marching in a parallel line with his foes- 
All through the night of Sunday it thundered and rained 
incessantly ; so that on the Monday morning the Taro was 
considerably swollen. At seven o'clock the King sent for De 
Comines, who found him already armed and mounted on tlie 
finest horse he had ever seen. The name of this charger was 
Savotf. He was black, one-eyed, and of middling height ; 
and to Mb great courage, as we shall see, Charles owed life 
upon that day. The French army, ready for the march, now 
took to the gravelly bed of the Taro, passing the river at a 
distanoe of about a quarter of a league from the allies. As 
the French left Fomovo, the light cavalry of their enemies 
entered the village and began to attack the baggage. At the 
same time the Marquis of Mantua, with the flower of his 
men-at-arms, crossed the Taro and harassed the rear of the 
French host ; while raids from the right bank to the left 
ware constantly being made b; sharpehooters and flying 
squadrons. ' At tliis moment,' says De Comines, * not a 
single man of us could have esc^ed if our ranks had onco 
been broken.' The French army was divided into three main 
bodies. The vanguard ooneiated of some 860 mes-at-arms. 
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8000 Switzers, 800 arohera of the Gnard, & few mounted 
crossbow -men, and the artillery. Next came the Battle, uid 
after this the reargnard. At the time when the Marquis of 
Mantua made hie attack, the French rearguard had not ]>U 
crossed the river. Charles quitted the van, put himself at the 
head of his chivalr;, and charged the Italian horsemen, 
driving them back, some to the village and others to tbeir 
camp. De Comines observes, that had the Italian knights 
been supported in this passage of armB b; the light cavair; of 
the Venetian force, called Btradiots, the French must have 
been outnumbered, thrown into confusion, and defeated. As 
it was, these Stradiots were engaged in plundering the 
baggage of the French ; and the Italians, acoostomed to 
bloodless encounters, did not venture, in spite of their 
immense superiority of numbers, to renew the charge. In 
the pursuit of Gonzaga's horBcmen Charles outstripped hia 
staff, and was left almost alone to grapple with a Uttle band 
of mounted foemen. It was here that his noble horse, Savoy, 
saved his person hj plunging and charging till assiBtance 
came up &om the French, and enabled the King to regain 
his van. 

It is incredible, considering the nature of the ground and 
the number of the troops engaged, that the allies shonld not 
have returned to the attack and have made the passage of the 
French into the pl^n impossible. De Comines, howdver, 
assures us that the actual engagement only lasted a quarter 
of on hour, and the pursuit of the Italians throe quarters of 
an hour. After they had once resolved to fly, they threw 
away th^ lances and betook themselves to Beggio and 
Pormo. So complete was their discomfiture, that De Comines 
gravely blames the want of military genius and adventure in 
the French host. If, instead of advancing along the left 
bonk of the T&ro sid there taking up his quarters for the 
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night, Charles bad recrosBed the stream a-^d pursued the 
anny of the allies, he woald have had the whole of Lombard; 
At his discretion. As it was, the French army encamped not 
far from the soene of the action in great discomfort and 
anniet;. De Comines had to bivouac in a vineyard, without 
even a mantle to wrap round him, having lent his cloak to 
the King in the morning ; and as it had beon pouring all 
day, the ground could not have afforded very lasurioua 
qiiartora. The same extraordinary luck which bad attended 
the French in their whole expedition, now favoured their 
retreat ; and the same pneillanimity wbi-b the allies bad 
shown at Fomovo, prevented them from re-forming and 
engaging with the army of Charles upon the p'u,in. One hour 
before daybreak on Tuesday morning, the French broke up 
their camp and succeeded in clearing the valley. That night 
they lodged at Fiorenznola, the neit at Placenza, and so on ; 
till on the eighth day they arrived at Aati without having 
been so much as incommoded by the army of the allies in 
their rear. 

Although the field of Fomovo was in reality so disgracefnl 
to the Italians, they reckoned it a victory npon the technical 
pretence that the camp and bt^gage of the French had been 
seized. Illuminations and rejoicings made the piazza of 
S. Mark in Venice gay, and Francesco da Oonzaga had the 
glorious Madonna della Vittoria painted for him by Klantegna, 
in commemoration of what ongbt only to have been remem- 
bered with shame. 
, A fitting conclnsion to this sketch, connecting its close 
with the commencement, may be found in some remarks 
npon the manner of warfare to which the Italians of the 
Renaissance had become accustomed, and which proved so 
futile on the field of Fomovo. Daring the middle ages, and 
in the days of the Communes, the whgle male population of 
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Italy hEtd foagbt light-armed on foot. Merchant and artiean 
left the oontiting-bouse and tbe workshop, took shield and 
pike, and sallied forth to attack the barons in their castles, or 
to meet the Emperor's troops upon the field. It was with 
this national militia that tbe oitizena of Florence freed their 
Conlado of tbe nobles, and the burghers of Lombard^ gained 
tbe battle of Legfiano. In course of time, bjr a process of 
change which it is not very easj to trace, heavily armed cavalry 
began to take the place of infantry in mediaeval warfare. 
Men-at-arms, as they were called, encased from head to foot 
in iron, and mounted upon chargers no loss sohdly caparisoned, 
drove the foot-fioldiers before tbem at tbe points of their long 
lauces. Nowhere in Italy do they seem to have met with tbe 
fierce resistance which the bears of the Swiss Oberlojid and 
tbe bulls of Uri offered to the knights of Burgundy. No 
Tuscan Arnold von Winkelried clasped a dozen lances to his 
bosom that the foeman's ranks might thus be broken at tbe 
cost of his own life ; nor did it occur to tbe Italian burghers 
to meet the charge of tbe horsemen with squares protected by 
bristling spears. They seem, on the contrary, to have aban- 
doned military service with the readiness of men whose 
energies were already absorbed in the affairs of peace. To 
become a practised and efficient man-at-arms required long 
training and a life's devotion. So much time ibe burghers 
of the free towns could not spare to military service, while 
the petty nobles were only too glad to devote themselves to 
so honourable a calling. Thus it came to pass that 8 class 
of professional fighting-men was gradually formed in Italy, 
whose services the burghers and the princes bought, and by 
whom the wars of the peninsula were regularly farmed by 
contract. Wealth and luxury in the great cities continued to 
iaore&se ; and as tbe bni^beiB grew more comfortable, they 
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were lees indiaed to take the field in their own persons, and 
more disposed to vote large same of money for the purchase 
of necessary aid. At the same time this syBtem suited the 
despots, since it spared them the peril of arming their own 
enbjects, while they taxed them to pay the services of foreign 
captains. War tbos became a commerce. Bomagna, the 
Marches of Anoona, and other parts of the Papal dominions, 
supplied a number of petty nobles whose whole business in 
life it was to form companies of trained horsemen, and with 
these bands to hire themselveB out to the republics and the 
despots. Gain was the sole purpose at these captains. They 
Bold their service to the highest bidder, fighting irrespectively 
of principle or patriotism, and passing with the ooldest 
equanimity from the camp of one master to that of his worst 
foe. It was impossible that true military spirit should sur< 
vive this prostitution of the art of war. A species of mock 
warfare prevailed in Italy. Battles were fought with a view 
to booty more than victory ; prisoners were taken for the sake 
of ransom ; bloodshed was carefully avoided, for the men who 
fought on either side in any pitched field had been comrades 
with their present foemen in the last encounter, and who 
could tell how soon the general of the one host might not 
need his rival's troops to recruit his own ranks f Like every 
genuine institution of the Italian Renaissance, warfare was 
thus a work of fine art, a masterpiece of intellectoal subtlety ; 
and like the Benaissanoe itself, this peculiar form of warfare 
was essentiaUy transitional. The cannon and the musket 
were already in ose ; and it only required one blast of gnn* 
powder to turn the sham-fight of courtly, traitorous, finessing 
captains of adventure into something terribly more real. To 
men like the Marqnis of Mantua war had been a highly 
profitable game of skill ; to men like the Uar^cbal de Gi^ It 
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wu ft mnrderOQB faorseplfty ; and this difference the Italiftiu 
were not alow to peioeiTe. When they cast away their Uncea 
at FomoTO, and fled — in sjate of their roperioi mimbera — 
never to retom, one lair-seemiiig sham of the fifteenth eentnry 
became a Tisioii of the past. 
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Di ilience in prinu li diviioiio intea loro i nobili, dipoi t nobOi 
« il popolo, e in altjmo il popolo e In plebe ; e molte volte oooorse 
cho una dl qnesie portl linuAa mperiore, n diviBe in doe. — 
Maohutxlu. 



Flobbmob, like all Italian eitiea, owed her independenoe to 
the duel of the Papao; and Kmpire. The tranaferenoe of the 
imperial anthoritj bojond the Alps had enabled the burghs of 
Lombardy and Tuscany to establish a form of self-govem- 
tnent. This govemtnent was based upon the old monioipal 
organisation of duamvirs and decemviis. It was, in fiict, 
nothing more or less than a snrviTal from the ancient Boman 
system. The proof of this was, that while vindicating their 
rights as towns, the free dties never questioned the vahdity 
of the imperial title. Even after the peaoe of Constance 
in 118S, when Frederick Barbarossa acknowledged their 
autonomy, they received within their walls a supreme magis- 
trate, with power of life and death and ultimate appeal in all 
decisive questions, whose title of Potest^ indicated that he 
represented the imperial power — Potestas. It was not by the 
assertion of any right, so mach aa by the growth of custom, 
and by the weakness of the Emperors, that in oouree of 
time each city became a sovereign State. The theoretical 
supremacy of the Empire prevented any other authority from 
taking the first place in Italy. On the other hand, the 
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praotic&l ineffioienof of the Emperors to play tbeir part 
eDooni&ged the establishment of nmnerons minor powers 
amenable to no oontrollmg discipline. 

The free cities derived their strength from industry, and 
bad nothing in common with the nobles of the anrrounding 
country. Broadly speaking, the population of the towns in- 
cluded what remained in Italy of the old Roman people. 
This Boman stock was nowhere stronger than in Florence 
and Venice — Florence defended from barbarian incursions by 
her mountains and maTsbeB, Venice by the isolation of her 
lagoons. The nobles, on the contrary, were mostly of foreign 
origin — Germans, Franks, and Lombards, who had estabUshed 
themselves as feudal lords in castles apart from the cities. 
The force which the burghs acquired as industrial com- 
munities was Boon tamed against these nobles. The larger 
cities, Uke MU&n and Florence, began to make war upon (he 
lords of castles, and to absorb into their own territory (he 
small towns and villages around them. Thoa in the social 
economy of the Italians there were two antagonistic elements 
ready to range themselves beneath any banners that should 
give the form of legitimate war&re to their mutual hostility. 
It was the policy of the Church in the twelfth century to 
support the cause of the cities, using them as a weapon 
against the Empire, and stimulating the growing ambition of 
the burghers. In this way Italy came to be divided into the 
two world-famous factions known as Gnelf and Ghibelline. 
The struggle between Guelf and GhibeUine was the struggle 
of the Papacy for the depression of the Empire, the struggle 
of the great burghs face to face with feudalism, the etrnggle 
of the old Italic stock enclosed in cities with the foreign 
nobles established in fortresses. When the Church had finally 
triumphed by the extirpation of tbe Bouse of Hohenstaufen, 
this conflict of Guelf and Ghibelline was really ended. Until 
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the reign of Cbarles V. no Emperor interfered to any parpoae 
ID Italian affairs. At the same time the Popes ceased to 
wield a formidable power. Having won the battle by calling 
in the French, they suffered the oonseqaencea of this policy 
by losing their hold on Italy duridg the long period of their 
esile at Avignon. The Italians, left without either Pope or 
Emperor, were free to pm'sue their course of internal develop- 
ment, and to proBecute their quarrels among themBelres. 
But though the names of Guelf and Ghibelline lost their old 
eigniflcance after the year 1266 (the date of King Manfred's 
death), these two factions had so divided Italy that they 
continoed to pl&y a prominent part in her aimals. Guelf 
still meant constitutional autonomy, mesjit the burgher as 
agiiinst the noble, meant industry as opposed to feudal lord- 
ship. Ghibelline meant the rule of the few over the many, 
meant tyranny, meant the interest of the noble as against the 
merchant and the citizen. These broad distinctions most be 
home in mind, if we seek to understand how it was that a 
aly like Florence continued to be governed by parties, the 
European force of which had passed away. 



Florence first rose into importance dming the papacy of 
Innocent III. Up to this date she had been a town of 
aecond-r&te distinction even in Tuscany. Pisa was more 
powerful by arms and commerce. Lucca was the old seat 
of the dukes and marqnises of Tuscany. But between the 
years 1200 and 1260 Florence assumed the place she was 
to hold thenceforward, hj heading the league of Tuscan cities 
formed to support the Gmelf party against the Ghibellines. 
Formally adopting the Goelf cause, the Florentines made 
themselves the ohampioos of municipal liberty in Central 
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Italy ; and while tbey declar&d war against the Qhibelline 
cities, they endeavoured to stamp oat the very name of noble 
in their State. It is not needful to describe the varying 
fortunes of the Guelfs and Ghibellines, the bnrghera and 
the nobles, during the thirteenth and the first half of the 
fonrteenth centuries. Suffice it to Ba.y that through all 
the vicissitudes of that stormy period the name Ouelf be- 
came more and more associated with repubhcan freedom in 
Florence. At last, after the final triumph of that prirty in 
1258, (he Guelfs remained victors in the city. AsBociating 
the glory of their tDdependeiice with Guelf principles, the 
citizens <jf Florence perpetuated within their State a faction 
that, in its turn, was destined to prove perilous to liberty. 

When it became clear that the republic was to rule itself 
henceforth untrammelled by imperial interference, the people 
divided themselves into six districts, and chose for each district 
two Ancients, who administered the government in concert ' 
with the Potest^ and the Captain of the People. The Ancients 
were a relic of the old Roman municipal organisation. The 
Potest^, who was invariably a noble foreigner selected by the 
people, represented the extinct imperial right, and exercised 
the power of life and death within the city. The Captain of 
the People, who was also a foreigner, headed the burghers in 
their military capacity, for at that period the troops were levied 
firom the citizens themselves in twenty companies. The body 
of the citizens, or the popoh, were ultimately sovereigns in 
the State. Assembled under the banners of their several 
companies, they formed a parlamento for delegating their own 
power to each successive government. Their representatives, 
again, arranged in two oonncils, called the Council of the 
People and the Council of the Commune, under the presidency 
of the Captain of the People and the Potest^, ratified the 
tneasares which had previously been proposed and carried by 
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tbe execntdve aathorityor Sigooria. Under this dmple State 
syatem the Florentines placed tbemselves at the head of the 
Tnscaa Leogae, Eooght the battles of the Chnroh, asserted their 
sovereignt]? by iasning the g(Jden florin of the repablio, and 
floorishsd until 1266. 

in 

In that year an important change was effected in the Con- 
stitution. The whole population of Florence consisted, on the 
one hand, of nobles or Grandi, as tbej were called in Tosoany, 
and on the other hand of working people. The latter, divided 
into traders and handioraftsmen, were dlatribnted in guilJs 
called Arti ; and at that time there were seven Greater and five 
Lesser Arti, the most infitiential of all being the Guild of the 
Wool Uerohants. These guilds had their halls for meeting, 
their coUeges of chief officers, their heads, called Consoli or 
Friora, and their flags. In 1266 it was decided that the ad- 
ministration of the commonwealth should be plaoed simply 
and wholly in the hands of the Arti, and the Priors of these 
indaatrial companies became the lords or Signory of Florence. 
No inhabitant of the city who had not enrolled himself as a 
craftsman in one of the guilds oould exercise any fonction of 
burgbership. To be tdoperato, or without industry, was to 
be without power, without rank or place of honour in the 
State. The revolution which plaoed the Arts at the head of 
the repablio had the practical effect of ezdudii^ the Grandi 
altogether from the government. Violent efforts were made 
by these noble families, potent through their territorial pos- 
Bessione and foreign connections, and trained from boyhood in 
the use of arms, to recover the place from which the new laws 
throst them : bnt their menacing attitude, instead of intimi- 
dating the burghers, roused their anger and drove them to 
the passing of still more stringent laws. In 1298, after tbe 
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Gbibelliaea had been defeated in the great battle of Campal- 
dino, a series of severe enactments, called the Ordinances of 
JuBtiee, were decreed against the nnml; QrandL All oivio 
rights were t^an from them; tbe severest penalties were 
attached to their slightest infringement of municipal law; 
their titles to land were limited ; the privilege of living within 
the aity walls was allowed them only under gaJIing reBtric- 
tions ; and, last not least, a supreme magistrate, named the 
Gonfalonier of Justice, was created for the special purpose of 
watching them and carrying oat the p«ial code against tb^n. 
Henceforward Florence was governed exclusively by merobante 
and artisans. The Grandi hastened to enrol themselveB to the 
guilds, exchanging their former titles and dignities for the 
solid privilege of burghership. The exact parallel to this 
industrial constitution for a commonwealth, carrying on wars 
with emperors and princes, holding haughty captains in its 
pay, and dictating laws to sutiject citiee, cannot, I think, be 
elsewhere found in history. It is as oniqne as the Florence of 
Dante and Giotto is unique. While the people was guarding 
itself thus stringently against the Grandi, a separate body was 
created for tbe special purpose of extirpating the Ghibellines. 
A permanent committee of vigilance, called the College or the 
Captains of the Quelf Party, waa established. It was their 
function to administer the forfeited poBsesBions of Ghibelline 
rebels, to hunt out suspected citizens, to prosecute them for 
Ghibellinism, to judge them, and to punish them as traitors 
to the commonwealth. This body, like a little State within 
the Btate, proved formidable to the republic itself through the 
nnlimited and nndefined sway it exercised over buFghera whom 
it choM to tax with treason. In course of time it became 
the oligarchical element within the Florentine democracy, 
and threatened to change the free constitution of the city 
into a government conducted by a few powerful families. 
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Then ie no need lo dwell in detail on the iotomal diffi- 
enlties of Florenoe during the first half of the fourteenth 
centoiy. Two main oircomstanoes, however, require to be 
briefly noticed. Theae &re (i) the oonteat of the Blacks and 
Whites, BO fiunoua through the part played in it by Dante; 
uid (ii) the tyranny of the Dake of Athens, Walter de 
Brienne. The feuds of the Blacks and Whites broke np the 
city into &ctiona, and produced saoh anarchy that at laet it 
was found necessary to place the repablio nnder the protection 
of toreiga potentates. Charles of Valois was fimt choeen, and 
after him the Duke of Athens, who took up his residence m 
the city. Entrusted with dictatorial authority, he used his 
power to form a military despotism. Though his reign of 
violence lasted rather less than a year, it bore important fruits ; 
fw the tyrant, seeking to enpport himself upon the favonr (rf 
the common people, gave political power to the Lesser Arts at 
the expense of the Oreater, and confused the old State-system 
by enlarging the democracy. The net result of these events 
for Florence was, first, that the city became habituated to 
ranoorons party-strife, involnng exiles and proacriptioos ; 
and, secondly, that it lost its primitive social hierarchy of 



IV 

After the Qnelb had conquered the Gbibellines, and the 
people had absorbed the Orandi in their guilds, the next 
chapter in the troubled history of Florence was the division of 
the Popolo against itself. Civil strife now declared itself as a 
conflict between labour and capital. The members of the 
Lesser Arts, craftsmen who plied trades subordinate to those 
of the Oreater Arts, rose up against their social and pohticol 
snperiois, demanding a larger share in the government, a 
more eqaal distribution of profits, higher wages, and privileges 
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that should place them on an abaolnte eqnalit; inth tiio 
wealth; merGhants. It was in the year 1878 that the prole- 
tariate broke ont into rebellion. Previons evante had pre- 
pared the wajr for this revolt. First of all, the repablio had 
been democratised through the destmction of the Grand! and 
through the popular polic; poraoed to gain his own ends b; ■ 
the Dnke of Athens. Beoondly, society had been shaken to 
its Ter; foundation by the great plague of 1348. Both Boc- 
caccio and Matteo Villani draw lively pictures of the relaxed 
morality and loss of order consequent npon this terrible 
disaster ; nor bad thirty years safficed to restore their lelatlTS 
position to grades and ranks oonfbonded by an overwhelm- 
ing calamity. We may therefore reckon the great plagae of 
1848 among the causes which produced the anarchy of 1878. 
Rising in a mass to claim their privileges, the artisans ejected 
the Signoiy from the Pnbhc Palace, and for awhile Florence 
was at the mercy of the mob. It is worthy of notice that 
the Hedioi, whose name is scarcely known before this epoch, 
now came for one moment to the front. Balveatro de' Medici 
was Gonfalonier of Justice at the time when the tumult first 
broke ont. He followed the faction of the handicraftsmen, 
and became the hero of the day. I cannot discover that he 
did more than extend a sort of passive protection to their 
cause. Yet there is no doubt that the attachment of the 
working daases to the House of Medici dates from this period. 
The rebellion of 1878 is known in Florentine history as the 
Tumult of the Ciompi. The name Ciompi strictly means 
the Wool-Carders. One set of operatives in the city, and 
that the largest, gave its title to the whole body of the 
labourers. For some months these craftsmen governed the 
republic, appointing their own Signory and passing laws in 
theur own interest ; but, as ia usual, the proletariate found 
itself incapable of sustained government. The ambition and 
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diaoontont of the Ciompi foamed themselves away, and indus* 
triouB working mea began to see that trade was Unguishing 
and oredit on the wane. By their own act at last they 
testored the government to the Priors of the Greater Arti. 
8till the movement hod not been without grave oonsequenoes. 
It completed the levelling of olcisseB, which had been steadily 
advancing from the first in Florence. After the Ciompi riot 
there was no longer not only any distinction between noble 
and batcher, but the distinction between greater and lesser 
guilds was pnustioallf swept away. The classes, parties, and 
degrees in the republic were so broken up, groond down, and 
mingled, that thenceforth the true source of power in the 
State was wealth combined with personal aUlity. In other 
words, the proper political oonditions had been formed for 
unsorupulons adventurers. Florence had become a democracy 
without social organisation, which might fall a prey to oli- 
garchs or despots. What remained of deeply rooted feuds 
or fiictioDS — animosities against the Grandi, hatred for the 
Ohibdlinea, j«alonsy of labour and oapital— offered so many 
points of leverage for stirring the passions of the people and 
for covering personal ambition with a cloak of public zeal. 
The time was soma for the Albizzi to attempt an oligEu^^hy, 
and for the Medici to begin the enslavement of the State. 



The Constitation of Florence offered many points of weab< 
ness to the attacks of snch intrigners. In the first place it 
was in its origin not a political but an indostrial organisa- 
tion—a simple group of guilds invested with the sovereign 
authority. Its two most powerful engines, the Gonfalonier of 
Justice and the Guelf College, had been formed, not with a 
view to the preservation of the government, but with the 
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purpose of qaelling the nobles and excladings detested tactioD. 
It had no permanent bead, like the Doge of Venice ; no fixed 
nenate like the Venetian Grand Council ; its chief magisimtes, 
the Signory, were elected for short periods of two months, and 
their mode of election was open to the gravest oriticisni. 
Supposed to be chosen by lot, the; were really aeleated firom 
lists drawn up by the factions in power from time to time. 
These factions contriTed to exclude the names of all but their 
adherents from the bags, or borsa, in which the burghers 
eligible for election had to be inscribed. Furthermore, it 
was not possible for this ahiftbg Bignory to conduct affairs 
requiring sustained efTort and secret deliberation ; therefore 
recourse was being oontinuaJlyhod to dictatorial Commissions. 
The people, summoned in parliament upon the Qreat Square, 
were asked to confer plenipotentiary authority upon a com- 
mittee' called Balioj who proceeded to do what they chose in 
the State, and who retained p'/«er after the emergency for 
which they were created pasE/1 away. The some instability 
in the supreme magistracy led to the appointment of special 
commissioners for war, and special cooDcils, or Pratvihe, for 
themanagementof eachdepartment. Such supplementary com- 
missions not only proved the weakness of the central authority, 
but they were always liable to be made the instruments of 
party warfare. The Guelf College was another and a different 
soiurce of danger to the State. Not acting under the control 
of the Signory, but using its own initiative, this powerful body 
could proscribe and punish burghers on the mere suspioion of 
Ghibellinism. Though the Ghibelline faction hadbeoome an 
empty name, the Guelf College excluded from the franchise 
all and every whom they chose on any pretext to admonish. 
Under this mild phrase, to admonish, was concealed a cruel 
exercise of tyranny — it meant to warn a man that he was 
suspected of treason, and that be had better relinquish the 
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exercise of his barghersbip. By bee nee of this enginn of 
Admonitioo, the Gnetf College rendered their enemies voice- 
less is the State, aod were able to paek tbe Signory and 
the ooimdlB with their own oreatmes. Anotlier important 
defect in the Florentine Constitntion waa the method of 
imposing taxes. This w&e done by no regular system. The 
party in power made what estimate it chose of a man's 
capacity to bear taxation, and oallecl npon him for extra- 
ordinary loans. In this way citizens were frequently driven 
into bankruptcy and exile ; and since to be a debtor to the 
State deprived a bnrgher of his civic rights, severe taxation 
was one of the best ways of silencing and neutralising a dis- 
sentient. 

I have enumerated these several oaaees of weakness in the 
Florentine State-system, partly because they show howirregu- 
larly the Constitution had been formed by the patching and 
extension of a simple industrial machine to suit the needs of 
a great oommonwealth ; partly becaase it was through these 
defects that the democracy merged gradually into a despotism. 
The art of the Medioi consisted in a scientifc comprehension 
of these very imperfections, a methodic ase of them for their 
own purposes, and a steady opposition to any attempts made 
to substitute a stricter system. The Florentines had deter- 
mined to be an indnstrial community, governing themselves 
on the oo-operative principle, dividing profits, sharing losses, 
and exposing their magistrates to rigid scrutiny. All this in 
theory was excellent. Had they remained an unambitious 
and peaceful commonwealth, engaged is the wool and silk 
trade, it might have answered. Modern Europe might have 
admired the model of a communistic and commercial demo- 
cracy. But when they engaged m aggressive wars, and sought 
to enslave sister-cities like Pisa and Lncca, it was soon found 
that their simple trading constitution would not serve. They 
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had to piece it oat with gnbordicate maclimerf, cnmbrouSf 
difficult to manage, ill-adapted to the original Btructore. 
Eaoh limb of tliia eubordinate machinery, moreover, was a 
jKt'nt d'appui for inaidiouB and self-seeking party leaderB. 

Florence, in the middle oi the fourteenth cenlary^ was a 
vast beehive of iaduatty. DiHtinctioua of rank among bui^hera, 
quahfied to vote and hold office, were theoretically unknown. 
Highly educated men, of more than princely wealth, spent 
their time in shops and counting -houses, and trained their 
sons to follow trades. Military service at this period was 
abandoned by the citizens ; they preferred to pay mercenary 
troops for the conduct of their wars. Not was there, as in 
Venice, any outlet for their energies upon the seas. Florence 
had no navy, no great port — she only kept a small fleet for 
the protection of her commerce. Thus the vigour of the com- 
monwealth was concentrated on itself; while the influence of 
the citizens, through their affiliated trading-bouses, corre- 
spondents, and agents, extended like a network over Europe. 
In a community of this kind it was natural that wealth — 
rank and titles being absent — should alone confer distinction. 
Accordingly we And that out of the very bosom of the people 
a new plutocratic aristocracy begins to rise. The Grandi are 
no more ; but certain families achieve distinction by their 
riches, their numbers, their high spirit, and their ancient 
place of honour in the State. These nobles of the purse 
obtained the name of PopolaiU Nobilt ; and it was they who 
now began to pUy at high stakes for the supreme power. In 
all the subsequent vicissitudes of Florence every change takes 
place by intrigue and by clever manipulation of the political 
machine. Recourse is rarely had to violence of any kind, and 
the leaders of revolutions are men of the yard-meosnte, never 
of the sword. The despotism to which the republic eventually 
succumbed waa no leaa commercial than the democracy had 
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been. Florence in the days of her slaver; remidiied ft 

n 

The opening of the aeooiid half of the foarteentb century 
had been signalised hj the fends of two great houBee, both 
risen from the people. Theee were the Albizzi and the Ricci. 
At this epoch there had been a formal cloeing of the lists of 
barghers; — henceforth no new fa^iilies who miffht settle in 
the city could claim the Eranchiae, vote in the assemblies, or 
hold magistracies. The Otielf College used their old engine 
of admonitioD to persecute novi komiites, whom they drtaded 
as opponeots. At the head of this formidable organisation 
the Albizzi placed themselves, and worked it with such skill 
that they succeeded in driving the Bicci out of all participa- 
tion in the government. The tumult of the Ciompi formed 
but an episode in their career toward oligarchy ; indeed, that 
revolution only rendered the political material of (he Floren* 
tine republic more plastic in the hands of intriguers, by 
removing the last vestiges of class distinctions and by con- 
fusing the old parties of the Btate. 

When the Florentines in 1887 engaged in their long duel 
with Gian Galeazzo Visconti, the difficulty of conducting this 
war without some permanent central authority still further 
confirmed the power of the rising oligarchs. The Albizzi 
became daily more autocratic, until in 1893 their chief. Maso 
degli Albizzi, a man of strong will and prudent policy, ivas 
chosen Gonfalonier of Justice. Assuming the sway of a 
dictator be revised the list of burghers capable of holding 
office, struck out the private opponents of his house, and ex- 
cluded all names but thoM of powerful families who were well 
aCFected towards an aristocratic government. The great house 
cf the Albeiti were exiled in a body, declared rebels, and 
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deprived of their poEsesBioDs, for no reaBon except that they 
seemed dangerous to the Albizzi. It was in vain that the 
people mnimured against these arbitrary acts. The new 
rulers were omnipotfflit In the Signory, which they packed with 
their own mtn, in the great guilds, and in the Guelf College. 
All the machioery invented by the industrial community for 
- its self- management and self-defenc« was controlled and mani- 
pulated by a close body of aristocrats, with the Albizzi at their 
head. It seemed as though Florence, without any visible 
alteration in her forms of government, was rapidly becoming 
an oligarchy even less open than the Venetian republic. 
Meanwhile the affairs of the State were most flourisbiug. 
The Btrong-handed masters of the city not only held the Unke 
of Milan in check, and prevented him from taming Italy into 
a kingdom ; they furthermore acquired the cities of Pisa, 
Livomo, Arezzo, Montepulciano, and Cortona, for Florence, 
making ber the mistress of all Tuscany, with the exception 
of Siena, Lucca, and Volteira. Maso degli Albizzi was the 
ruling spirit of the commonwealth, spending the enormous 
sum of 11,600,000 golden fiorins on war, raising sumptuoua 
edifices, protecting the arts, and acting in general like a 
powerfiil and irresponsible prince. 

In spite of public prosperity there were signs, however, 
that this rule of a few families could not last. Their govern- 
ment wa« only maintained by continnal revision of the lists of 
burghers, by elimination of the disaffected, and by unremitting 
personal industry. They introduced no new mathinory into 
the Constitution whereby the people might be deprived of ito 
titular sovereignty, or their own dictatorship might be con- 
tinued with a semblance of legaUty. Again, they neglected to 
win over the new nobles {nobili popolani) in a body to their 
cause ; and thus they were surrounded by rivals ready to 
spring upon them when a false step should be made. The 
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AlbtEzi oligarchy waa a nuaterpieoe oi art, witihoot any force 
to SDatam it bat the craft and enei^ of its constructors. It 
bad not grown np, like the Venetian oligatcby, by the gradual 
assimilation to itnelf of all the yigoar in the Btate. It vas 
bound, sooner or later, to yield to the renaecent impnlse of 
democracy inherent in Florentine institutions. 



vn 

Maso degli Albizzi died in 1417. He was succeeded in 
the government by bis old friend, Niccolo da Uzzano, a man 
of great eloquence and wisdom, whose single word swayed the 
oooDcilB of the people as he hated. Together with hira acted 
Maao's son, Binaldo, a youth of even more brilliant talents 
than his father, frank, noble, and high-spirited, but far less 
cautions. 

The ohgarchy, which these two men undertook to manage, 
had accumulated against itself the discontent of overtaxed, 
disfranchised, jealous bui^hers. The times, too, were bad. 
Pursuing the policy of Maso, tbe Albizzi engaged the city in 
a tedious and unsuccessful var with Filippo Maria Visoonti, 
which cost 360,000 golden florins, and brought no credit. In 
order to meet extraordinary expenses they raised new public 
loans, thereby depreciating the value of tbe old Florentine 
funds. Whift was worse, they imposed forced subsidies with 
grievous inequality upon the burghers, passing over their 
friends and adherents, and burdening their opponents with 
more than could be borne. This imprudent financial policy 
began the min of the Albizzi. It caused a clamour in the 
city for a new system of more just taxation, which was too 
powerful to be resisted. The voice of the people made itself 
loudly heard; and with tbe people on this oocasioa sided 
Giovanni de' MedicL This was in 1427. 
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It is here that the Medici appear npon that memorable 
Bceae vhere in the fctnre thej are to play the first part. 
GioTamii de' Medici did not belong to the same branch of his 
family as the SalTestro who faTonred the people at the time of 
the Giompi Tnmolt. But he adopted the eame popolor policy. 
To hia sons Coeimo and Lorenzo he bequeathed on his death- 
bed the rale that they shoald invariably adhere to the cause 
of the multitude, found their influenoe on that, and avoid the 
arts of factions and ambitioiia leaders. In his own life he 
bad pnraned this course of condnct, acquiring a reputation for 
civic moderation and impartiality that endeared him to the 
people and stood his children in good stead. Early in hia 
youth Giovanni found himself almost destitute by reason of the 
imposts charged npon him by the oligarchs. He poBsessed, 
however, the genins for money-making to a rare degree, and 
passed his manhood as a banker, amassing the largest fortune 
of any private citizen in Italy. In bia old age he devoted 
himself to the organiBation of his colossal trading business, 
and abstained, as br oa possible, from political intrigues. 
Men observed that they rarely met him in the FabUo Palace 
or on the Great Square. 

Coeimo de' Medici was thirty years old when bis father 
Giovanni died, in 1429. During his youth he bad devoted all 
his time and energy to busLaesa, msfitering the complicated 
ftfiairs of Giovanni's banking-boose, and travelling ^ and wide 
through Europe to extend its connections. This education 
made him a conaummate financier ; and those who knew bim 
beet were convinced that his ambition was set on great things. 
However quietly he might begin, it was clear that be intended 
to match himself, aa a leader of the plebeiana, against the 
Albizzi, The foundations he prepared for future action wero 
equally characteristic of the man, of Florence, and of the age. 
Commanding the enormous capital of the Medicean bank he 
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contrivod, at any sacrifice of temporary conTenience, to lead 
money to the State for war expenses, engrossing in his own 
hands a large portion of the pnblio debt of Florence. At the 
same time his agencies in varions European capitals enabled 
him to keep his own wealth floating &r bejond the reach of 
Cms within the city. A few years of this system ended in so 
complete a confuaiou between Cosimo's trade and the financea 
of Florence that the bankruptcy of the Medici, however 
caused, would have compromised the credit of the 8tate and 
the fortunes of the fund-holders. Coumo, in a word, made 
himself necessary to Florence by the wise use of his riches. 
Furthermore, he kept bis eye upon the list of burghers, lending 
money to needy citizens, putting good things in the way of 
struggling traders, building up the fortunes of men who were 
disposed to favour his party in the State, ruining his opponents 
by the legitimate process of commercial competition, and, 
when occasion offered, introducing new voters into the Flonn- 
tine Council by paying off the debts of those who were dis- 
quahfied by poverty from using the franchise. While bia 
capital was continually increasing he hved frugally, and em- 
ployed hie wealth solely for the consolidation of hia pohtical 
influence. By these arte Cosimo became formidable to the 
oligarchs and beloved by the people. His supporters were 
numerous, and held together by the bonds of immediate neces- 
sity or personal cupidity. The plebeians and the merchants 
were all on his aide. The Grandi and the Ammoniti, excluded 
from the State by the practices of the Albiszi, had more to 
hope from the Medioean party than from the few families who 
still contrived to hold the reina of government. It vraa cleat 
that a conflict to the death must Boon commence between tb« 
oligarchy wid this new faction. 
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At laai, in 1488, war waa deol&red. The flrBt blow was 
stmck by Binaldo degli Albizzi, who put himaeli in the 
wrong hj attacking a citizen indispcDBable to the people at 
large, and guilty of no nnconetitutional act On September 7ih 
of thatyear, a year decisive for the future destinies of Florence, 
he summoned Cosimo to the Public Palace, which be had 
preTionsly occupied with troops at his command. There he 
declared him a rebel to the State, and had him imprisoned in 
a little square room in the central tower. The tocsin was 
Boonded ; the people were assembled in parliament upon the 
piazza. The Albizzi held the main streets with armed men, 
and forced the Florentines to place plenipotentiary power for 
the administration of the comntonwealth at this criBiH in the 
hands of a Balia, or committee ssleoted by themselves. It 
was always thus that acts of high tyranny were effected in 
Florence. A show of legality was Beoured by gaining the 
compolBory sanction of the people, driven by soldiery into the 
public square, and hastily ordered to recognise the authority 
of their oppressors . 

The bill of indictment against the Medici accpsed them of 
sedition in the year 1878 — that is, in the year of the Giompi 
Tumult— and of treasonable practice during the whole course 
of the Albizzi administration. It also Btrova to fix upon them 
the odium of the nnsucc«ssfal war against the town of Lucca. 
Ab Boon as the Albizzi bad unmasked their batteries, Lorenzo 
de' Medici managed to escape from the city, and took with 
him his brother Codmo's children to Venice. Cosimo re- 
mained ghat up within the little room called Barberia in 
Amolfo's tower. From that high eagle's neat the sight can 
range Valdamo tax and wide. Florence with her towers and 
domes lies below ; and the blae peaks of Carrara close a pro* 
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spect westwaid tban Thioh, vith its ^ilia-jewelled slopes anJ 
fertile gardens, there is uoaght more beautiful npon the face 
of earth, The prisoner oaa hare paid bat little heed to this 
fair landBcape. He beard the freqaent ringing of the great 
bell that colled the Florentines to connoil, tbe tramp of armed 
men on tbe piazza, the oomtng and going of tbe burghers in 
the palaoe halls beneath. On all sides Inrked anxiety and fear 
of death. Each mouthful he tasted might be poisoned. For 
many days he partook of only bread and water, bill his gaokr 
restored his confidence by sbsjing all bis meals. In tbis 
peril be abode twenty-four days. Tbe Albizzi, in concert witb 
tbe Bolia they bad formed, were consulting what they might 
venture to do with him. Some voted for his execution. 
Others feared the popular favour, and thought that if they 
killed Cosimo this act would ruin their own power. Tbe 
nobler natures among them determined to proceed by con- 
stitntional measures. At last, upon September 29tb, it was 
settled that Cosimo should be exiled to Fadua for ten years. 
Tbe Medici were declared Grandi, by way of excluding them 
from pohtical rights. But their property remained untouched ; 
and on October Srd, Cosimo was released. 

On the same day Cosimo took his departure. His journey 
northward resembled a triumphant progress. He left Florence 
a simple bnrgher; he entered Venice a powerful prince. 
Though tbe Albizzi seemed to have gained the day, they had 
realty cut away the ground beneath their feet They com- 
mitted the fatal mistake of doing both too much and too little 
— too much because they declared war aguinst an innocent 
man, and roused the sympathies of the whole people in his 
behalf; too little, because they had not the nerve to complete 
their act by killing him outright and extirpating his party. 
Uaohiavelli, in one of his profoundest and most cynical 
critiques, remarks that few men know bow to be thoroughly 
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bad with honour to themselves. Their will is evil ; but the 
grain of good in them — some fear of pablio opinion, Bome re- 
pugnBJice to committiDg a Bign&l crime — paralyses their axm 
nt the moment when it ought to have been raised to strilie. 
He instances Gian Paolo Baglioni's omission to murder 
Julius II., when that Pope placed himself within bis clutches 
at Perugia. He might also have instanced Binaldo degli 
Albizzi's refdeal to push things to extremities by murdering 
Cosimo. It was the combination of despotic violence in the 
exile of Cosimo with constitutional moderation in the pre- 
servation of his life, that betrayed the weakness of the oligarchs 
and restored confidence to the Medicean party, 

IX 

In the course of the year 14S4 this party began to hold up 
its head. Powerful as the Albizzi were, they only retained 
the govemmest by artifice ; and now they had done a deed 
which put at nonght their former arte and intrignea. A 
Signory favourable to the Medici came into office, and on 
September 26th, 1434, Binaldo in hie turn was summoned to 
the palace and declared a rebeL He strove to raise the forces 
of his party, and entered the piazza at the head of eight 
hundred men. The menacing attitude of the people, however, 
made resistance perilous. Binaldo disbanded bis troops, and 
placed himseU under the protection of Pope Engenlus IV., 
who was then resident in Florence. This act of aabmiegion 
proved that Binaldo had not the coarage or the cruelty to try 
the dianoe of civil war. Whatever his motives may hare 
been, he lost his hold upon the State beyond recovery. On 
September 29th, a new parliament was summoned; on 
October 2nd, Cosimo was recsHed from exile and the Albizd 
were banished, The intercosBion of the Pope procnred foi 
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them nothing but the liberty to leave Florence tminoleated. 
Binaldo turned hia back upon the oitj he had governed, never 
to set foot in it again. On October 6th, Codmo, having passed 
through Padaa, Ferrara, and Modena like a conqneror, re- 
entered the town aniid the plaudits of the people, and took 
up his dwelling as an honoured guest in tbe Palace of the 
Bepublio. The sabaeqaent history of Florence is the history 
of bis family. In after years the Medioi loved to remember 
this return of Cosimo. His triumphal reception was painted 
in fresco on the walls of their villa at Ci^ano under the 
transparent allegoiy of Cicero'a entranoo into Borne. 



By their brief exile the Medici had gained the credit of 
injured Innocence, the fame of martyrdom in the popnlar 
cause. Their foes had struck the first blow, and in striking 
at tbem bad seemed to aim against the liberties of the 
republic. The mere fculure of their adversaries to hold the 
powN: they had acquired, banded over this power to the 
Medioi ; and the reprisals which the Medici began to take had 
the show of justice, not of personal hatred, or or petty 
vengeance. Cosimo was a true Florentine. He disliked vio- 
lence, because he knew that blood spilt cries for blood. His 
passions, too, were cool and temperate. No gust of anger, 
no intoxication of success, destroyed hia balance. His one 
object, the consolidation of power for his family on the basis 
of popular favour, was kept steadily in view ; and he would 
do nothing that might compromise that end. Yet he was 
neither generous nor merciful. We therefore find that from 
the first moment of his return to Florence he instituted a 
system of pitiless and unforgiving persecution against his old 
opponents. The Albizzi were banished, root and branch, 
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with aQ their foUowera. oonsifnied to lonely and often to nn- 
wliolesome stations through the length and breadth of Italy. 
If they broke the bonda assigned them, they were forthwith 
declared traitors and their property was oonfiacated. After a 
long eeriea of years, by merely keeping in force the first 
ssntence pronoan<]ed upon them, Cosimo had the omel satis- 
faction of seeing the whole of that proud oligarchy die out 
by slow degrees in the inenfCerable tedium of solitude and 
exile. Even the higb-souled Palla degli Strozid, who bad 
striven to remain neutral, and whose wealth and talents were 
devoted to the revival of classical studies, was proscribed 
because to Cosimo he seemed too powerfoL Separated from 
his children, he died in banishment at Padua. In this way 
the return of the Medici involved the loss to Florence of 
some noble citizens, who might perchance have checked the 
Medicean tyranny if they had stayed to guide the State. 
The plebeians, raised to wealth and inSuenoe by Cosimo 
before his exile, now took the lead in the republic. He used 
these men as oatspaws, rarely putting himself forward or 
allowing bia own name to appear, but polling the wires of 
government In privacy by means of intermediate agents. 
The Medicean party was called at first Puccini from a oertain 
Puccio, whose name was better known in caucus or conmiittee 
than that of his real master. 

To rule through these creatures of his own making taxed 
all the ingenuity of Cosimo; but his profound and subtle 
intellect was suited to the task, and he found onlimited 
pleasure in the exercise of his consummate craft. We have 
already seen to what extent be used his riches for the acqaid- 
tion of political infiuence. Now that he had come to power, 
he continued the same method, packing the Signory and the 
Councils with men whom he could hold by debt between his 
thumb and finger. His oommand of the public moneys 
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enabled him to wink at peonlation in State offices ; it was 
part of his B^Btem to bind magistrates and aeoretariea to hia 
interest by their conBcioasnesa of gnilt condoned hnt not 
forgotten. Not a few, moreover, owed their living to the 
appointments he procnred for them. ■ While he thus controlled 
the vbeel-work of the commonwealth by means of OTj^aniBed 
corraption, he borrowed the arts of his old enemies to oppress 
dissentient citizens. If a man took an independent line in 
voting, and refused allegiance to the Medicean party, he was 
marked ont for persecntion. No violence was used ; bat he 
found himself hampered in his commerce — money, plentiful 
for oUiers, became scarce for him ; his competitors in trade 
were subsidised to undersell him. And while the avenues of 
industry were closed, his fortune was taxed above its value, 
until be had to sell at a loss in order to discharge his publio 
obligations. In the first twenty years of the Uedlcean rule, 
seventy &milies had to pay 4,876,000 golden fiorins of extra- 
ordinary imposts, fixed by arbitrary assesament. 

The more patriotic members of bis party looked with dread 
and loathing on this system of corruption and exclnsion. 
To their remonebrances Cosimo replied in four memorable 
sayings : ' Better the State spoiled than the State not onrs.' 
' Governments cannot be carried on with paternosters.' ' An 
ell of scarlet makes a burgher.' ■ I aim at finite ends.' These 
masimB represent the whole man,-~-first, in his egotism, 
eager to gain Florence for his family, at any risk of her rain ; 
secondly, in his eynioal acceptance of base means to selfish 
ends ; thirdly, in his bourgeois belief that money makes a. man, 
and fine clothes suffice for a citisen ; fourthly, in bis worldly 
ambition bent on positive success. It was, in fact, his policy 
to redace Florence to the condition of a rotten borongh : noi 
did this pohcy tail. One notable sign of the influence he 
exercised was the change which now came over the foreign 
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teUtions of the repablio. Up to the date of his diotatorahip 
Florence had nnifonnly fboght the battle of freedom la Italy* 
It w&B the chief merit of the Albizzi oligarohy that they 
continned the tr&ditiona of the medifeval State, and by theie 
vigorona action checked the growth of the Vieoonti. Though 
they engrosaed the government they never forgot Chat they 
were first of all things FtoFentines, and only in the second 
place men who owed their power and influence to office. la 
a word, they acted like patriotic Tories, like republioan patri- 
ciana. Therefore they would not ally themselves with tyrants 
or countenance the enslavement of free cities by armed 
despots. Their subjugation of the Tuscan bnrgbs to Florence 
was itself paxt of a grand republican policy. Cosimo changed 
all this. When the Visconti dynasty ended by the death of 
Fillppo Maria in 1447, there was a chance of restoring the 
independence of Lombardy. Milan in effect declared herself 
a republic, and by the aid of Florence she might at thia 
moment have maintained her liberty. Cosimo, however, 
entered into treaty with Francesco Sforza, supplied him with 
money, guaranteed him against Florentine interference, and 
saw with satisfaction how he reduced the ducby to his military 
tyranny. The Uedici were conscious that they, selfishly, had 
most to gain by supporting despots who in time of need might 
help them to confirm their own authority. With the same 
end in view, when the legitimate line of the Bentivogli was 
extinguished, Cosimo hunted out a bastard pretender of that 
family, presented him to the chiefs of the Bentivogli faction, 
and had him placed upon the seat of his supposed ancestors 
at Bologna. This young man, a oertain Sonti da Cascese, 
presumed to be the son of Ercole de' Bentivogh, was an 
artisan in a wool factory when Cosimo set eyes npon him. 
At first Santi refused the dangerous honour of governing 
a proud republic ; but the intrigues of Cosimo prevailed, 
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ud the obBOore oraftaman ended hu days ft powerfnl 
prinoe. 

B; the arts I have attempted to describe, Coslnio in the 
oooree of his long life absorbed the IbroeB of the republic into 
bimBelf. While he shnnned the external signe of despotic 
power he made himself the master of the State. His com- 
plexion was of B pale ohve ; his Btatnre short ; abstemions 
and simple in his habits, affable in conversation, aparing of 
speech, he knev how to combine that burgher-like civility 
for which the Romans praised Augnstns, with the reality of 
a despotism all the more difiScolt to combat becaose it seemed 
nowhere and was evetywhere. When he died, at the age of 
seventy-five, in 14ft4, the people whom he had enslaved, bnt 
whom he had neither injured nor insulted, honoured him 
with the title of Pater Patria. This was inscribed upon his 
tomb in S. Lorenzo. He left to posterity the fame of a great 
and generous patron,' the infamy of a cynical, self-seeking, 
bourgeois tyrant. Bach combinations of contradictory qnali- 
tias were common enough at the time of the Benaissance. 
Did not Maohiavelli spend his days in tavem-hrawls and low 
amours, his ni^ts among the mighty spirits of the dead, 
with whom, when he had changed his oonntry suit of home* 
spun for the habit of the Court, he found himself an honoured 
equal? 

XI 

Coeimo had shown oonsummatA skill by governing 
Florence through a party created and raised to influence by 
himself. The jealousy of these adherents formed the chief 

' Tot *a BBtimato of Coslmo's Mirioei to ut and Utentnre, bii 
ooUeetion ot libimriet, Ub great bnUdings, hii generositj to Bcholan, and 
fail promoticai of Greek Btndlm, I may refei to my Btnaisionct in Ilal'j '. 
' Th« BsTital ol Iieaniing,' cbep, iv. 
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difficii]t7 with which bis son Piero had to contend. Dnless 
the Medici conld m&nage to kick down the ladder whereby 
they had risen, they r&n the risk of losing all. As on a 
former oocafdoD, bo now they profited by the mistakea of theii 
antagocistB. Three chief men of their own party, Dlotisalvi 
Neroni, Agnolo Acoiaiuoli, and Laca Pltti, detemiined to 
-shake off the yoke of their masters, and to repay the Medici 
Tor what they owed by leading them to min. Niccolo Soderini, 
a patriot, indignant at the slow enslavement of his country, 
joined them. At first they Btrove to nnderminQ the credit of 
the Medici with the Florentines by inducing Fiero to' call in 
the moneys placed at interest by his father in the hands of 
private citizens. This act was unpopular; but it did not 
suffice to move a revolution. To proceed by constitutional 
measures against the Medic! was judged impohtio. Therefore 
the conspirators decided to take, if possible, Piero'a life. The 
plot failed, chiefly owing to the coolness and the cunning of 
the young Ixireneo, Piero's eldest son. Public sympathy was 
strongly excited against the aggressors. Neroni, Acciaiuoli, and 
Boderini were exiled. Fitti was allowed to stay, dishonoured, 
powerless, and penniless, in Florence. Meanwhile, the failure 
of their foes had only served to strengthen the position of the 
Medici. The ladder had saved thepi the trouble of kicking it 
down. 

The congratulations addressed on this occasion to Piero 
and Lorenzo by the ruling powers of Italy show that the 
Medici were already r^arded as princes ontslde Florence. 
Lorenzo and Giuliano, the two sons of Piero, travelled abroad 
to the Courts of Milan and Ferrara with the style and state of 
more than simple citizens. At home they occupied the first 
place on all occaeiona of public ceremony, receiving royal 
visitors on term a of equality, and performing the hospitahties 
of the republic like men who had been bom to represent its 
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Agilities. Lorenzo's marriage to ClariM Oreinl, of ibe noble 
Boman house, was aaother sign tliat the Medici were ad- 
Tanoing on the wa; toward despotism, Gosimo had avoided 
foreign alliances for bis children. His desoendants now 
judged th'emaelves firmly planted enough to risk the odium of 
a princely match for the sake of the enpport ontside the city 
they might win. 

xn 

Piero de' Medici died in December 1469. His son 
Lorenzo was then barely twenfy-two years of age. The 
diiefo of tbe Uedicean party, all-powerful in the State, held 
a council, in which tbey resolved to plaoe bim in the same 
position as his fitther and gr&nd&ther. This resolve seems 
to have been formed after mature deliberation, on tbe ground 
that the existing conditions of Italian politics rendered it 
impossible to conduct tbe government without a presidentiat 
head. Florence, though still a democracy, required a per> 
manent chief to treat on an equality with the princes of the 
leading cities. Here we may note the prudence of Coaimo's 
foreign policy. When he helped to eBtabtiab despots in 
Milan and Bologna he was rendering the presidency of his 
own &inily in Florence neceesaty. 

Xiorenzoi having received this invitation, called attention 
to bis youth and inexperience. Tet be did not refuse it ; 
and, after a graceful display of diffidence, he accepted the 
chaise, entering thus upon that famous political career, in 
tbe course of which he not only established and maintained 
a balance of power in Italy, with Florence for the central 
city, bat also contrived to remodel tbe government of the 
republic in the interest of his own family and to strengthen 
the Medici by relations with the Papal See. 

The extraordinary versatility of this man's intellectual 
Q3 
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Mid social gifts, his partioipation in all the literary and 
philosophical iaterests of hifl ceotniy, his large and liberal 
patronage of art, and the gaiety with whioh he jomed the 
people of Florence in -their pastimes — Mayday games and 
Carnival festiTities — strengthened his hold upon the oity in 
an age devoted to cnltare and refined pleasure. Whatever 
vas inoet brilliant in the spirit of the Italian Renaissance 
seemed to be incarnate in JJotenzo. Not merely as a patron 
and a dilettante, bnt as a poet and a critic, a philosopher and 
scholar, he proved himaalf adequate to the varied intelleo* 
tnal ambitions of his oonntry. Penetrated with the pasffloif 
for. emdition which distingoished Florence in the fifteenth 
century, fiuniliar with her ptuntera and her sculptors, deeply 
read is the works of her great poets, he conceived the ideal 
of tTifnaing the spirit of antique civility into modem life, and 
of efifecting for society what the artists were performing in 
their own sphere. To preserve the native character of the 
Florentine genius, while he added the grace of classio form, 
was the aim to which his tastes and instincts led him. At 
the same time, while he made himself the master of Floren- 
tine revels and the Augnetns of Benaiseance literature, he 
took care that beneath his carnival masks and ball-dress 
should be concealed (he chidns which he was forging for the 
republic. 

What he lacked, with so maoh mental brilliancy, was 
moral greatness. The age he lived in was an age of selfish 
despots, treacherous generals, godless priests. It was an age 
of intellectual vigour and artistic oreativeness ; but it was 
also an age of mean ambition, sordid policy, and vitiated 
principles. Lorenzo remained true in all respects tp the 
genius of this age : true to its enthusiasm for antique 
culture, true to its passion for art, true to its refined love of 
pleasure ; but true also to its petty political intrigues, to its 
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cynical selfislmeBS, to its lack of hfiroigm. For Floreoce he 
looked no higher and saw no farther than Cosimo had done. 
If cnltnre was his paetime, the enslavement of the city hj 
bribery and corruption waa the hard work of hia manhood. 
Aa ia the caae with mach Benaissanoe art, hia life waB worth 
more for its decorative detail than for its conatractive design. 
In richness, versatility, variety, and exquisiteness of execu- 
tion, it left little to be desired ; yet, viewed at a diatance, 
and as a whole, it does not inspire us with a sense of archi- 
teotonio m^esty. 

xm 

Lorenzo's chief diEGculties arose from the necessity under 
vhioh, like Ooeimo, he laboured of governing the city through 
its old institutions hy means of a party. To keep the 
members of this party in good temper, and to gain their 
approval for the alterations he effected in the State 
machinery of Florence, waa the problem of his life. The 
Buccesafnl solution of this problem was easier now, after two 
generations of the Hedioean ascendency, than it had been 
at first Meanwhile the people were maintained in good 
humour by public shows, ease, plenty, and a general laxity 
of discipline. The splendour of Lorenzo's foreign alliancea 
aiid the consideration he received from all the Courta of 
Italy oontribated in no small measure to his popularity and 
secority at borne. By using his authority over Florence to 
inspire respect abroad, and by using his foreign credit to 
impose upon the bni^her^ Lorenzo displayed the tact of a 
true Italian diplomatist. Hia genius for statecraft, as then 
nnderstood, was indeed of a rare order, equally adapted to 
the conduct of a oomplioated foreign policy and to the control 
of a snspeions and variable Commonwealth. In one point 
alone ha was inferior to bis grandfather. He neglected 
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commercfl, and alloTed his bankiDg bnBineea to fidl into dii^ 
OFdee BO hopeless that in ooorse of time he ceased to be 
solvent. Moanwhile bis personal expenses, both as a piinoo 
in his own palace, and as the representative of nu^esty 
in Florence, ctmtinnally increased. The banlmiptcy of the 
Medici, it had long been foreseen, would involve the pnblio 
finances in serioas confusion. And now, in order to retrieve 
his fortunes, Lorenzo was not onl^ obliged to repadiate his 
debts to the exchequer, but had also to gain complete disposal 
of the State purse. It was this necessity that drove him to 
effect the constitutional revolution of 1480, by which he sub- 
stituted ft Privy Council of seventy members for the old 
Councils of the State, absorbing the chief functions of the 
commonwealth into this single body, whom he practically 
nominated at pleasure. The some want of money led to the 
great scandal of his reign — the plundering of the Monte delle 
Doti, or State Insurance -Office Fund for securing dowera to 
the children of its oreditors, 

XIV 

' While tracing the salient points of Lorenzo de' Medici'a 
administration I have omitted to mention the important 
events which followed shortly after his accession to power in 
1469. What happened between that date and 1480 was not 
only decisive for the future fortunes of the Casa Medici, but 
it was also eminently characteristic of the perils and the 
difGculties which beset Italian despots. The year 1471 was 
signalised by a visit by the Duke Galeazzo Maria Sforza of 
Milan, and his wife Bona of Savoy, to the Medici in Florence. 
They came attended by their whole Court — body-guards on 
horse and foot, ushers, pages, falconers, grooms, kennel- 
varlete, and huntsmen. Omitting the mere baggage service, 
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tbdi train oonnted two thousand horseB. To mention this 
incident vonld be saperflnonB, had not bo acnte an obBerver 
as Uaohiavelli marked it ont as a tarning-point in Florentine 
histoT?. Now, for the first time, the democratic common- 
wealth saw its streets filled with a mob of oonrtiers. 
Masques, balls, and tonmaments succeeded each other with 
magnificmit variet; ; and all the arts of Florence were 
pressed into the service of these festivals. Maohiavelli says 
that the borghers lost the last remnant of their old austerity 
of manners, and became, like the degenerate Romans, ready 
to obey the masters who provided them with briUiant 
spectacles. They gazed with admiration on the pomp of 
Italian princes, their dissolute and godless living, their 
Inxnry and prodigal expenditure ; and when the Medici 
affected similar habits in the next generation, the people bad 
no coorage to resist the invasion of their pleasant vices. 

In the same year, 1471, Volterra was reconquered for tha 
Florentines by Frederick of Urbino. The honours of this 
victory, diagiaced by a brutal sack of the conquered city, 
in violation of its articles of capitnlation, were reserved foe 
Lorenzo, who retnmed in triumph to Elorenoe. More than 
ever he assumed the prince, and in his person undertook to 
represent the State. 

In the same year, 1171, Francesco della Bovere was 
raised to the Papacy vrith the memorable name of Sixtus IV. 
BixtuB was a man of violent temper and fierce passiona, rest- 
less and impatiently ambitious, bent on the aggrandisement 
of the beautiful and wanton youths, his nephews. Of these 
the most aspiring was Gtrolamo Biario, for whom Sixtus 
bought the town of Imola &om Taddeo Manfiredi, in order 
that he might possess the title of coont and the nnoleua of a 
tyranny in the Bomagna. This purchase thwarted the plana 
of Lorenzo, who wished to secure the same advantages fot 
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Florence. Bm&rtitig with the a&aae of disappointment, hs 
forbade the Boman banker, Franoesoo F&zzi, to goaiantee 
the parohase-mone}'. By this act Lorenzo made two mortal 
foea — the Pope and Francesco Fazzi. Francesco was a thin, 
pale, atrabilious fanada, all nerve and passion, with a mono- 
maniac intensity of purpose, and a will inflamed and gnided 
by imagination — a man formed by natnre for conspiracy, 
sach a man, in fact, as Shakspere drew in Cassias. Mad- 
dened by Lorenzo's prohibition, he conceived the nodon 
of overthrowing the Medici in Florence by a violent blow. 
Girolamo Biario entered into his views. So did Francesco 
8alviati, Archbishop of Pisa, who had private reasons for 
hostility. These men fotmd do difficulty in winning over 
Bixtus to their plot ; nor is it possible to pnrge the Pope of 
participation in what fbllowed. I need not describe by what 
means Francesco drew the other membera of hia family into 
the scheme, and how he secured the assistance of armed ont- 
throats. Suffice it to say that the chief conspirators, with 
the exception of the Count OiroUmo, betook themselves to 
Florence, and there, after the &ilnre of other attempts, 
decided to murder Lorenzo and his brother Giuliano in the 
cathedral on Sunday, April 26th, 1478. The moment when 
the priest at the high altar finished the mass, was fixed 
for the assassination. Everything was ready. The oou- 
apiratoTB, by Jados kisses and embracements, had discovered 
that the young men wore no proteodve armoux under their 
silken donblets. Pacing the aisle behind the choir, they 
feared no treason. And now the hves of both might easily 
have been seouied, if at the last moment the courage of the 
hired assassins hH.d not failed them. Murder, they said, was 
well enough ; but they could not bring themselves to stab 
men before the newly consecrated body of Christ, In this 
extremity a priest was found who, ' being aocnstomed to 
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chnrchea,' hoA no Bcrnples. He and RQother reprobate veto 
told off to Lorenzo. Francesco de' Pazzi himself undertook 
GiuUano. The moment for attack arrived. FraneeBoo 
plnoged hia dagger into the heart of Gioliano. Then, not 
Batisfied iritJi this death-blow, he struck again, and in hia 
heat of passion woanded his onu thigh. Lorenzo escaped 
with a flesh-wonnd from the poniard of the priest, and 
rushed into the sacristy, where his friend Poliziano ehut and 
held the brazen door. The plot had failed ; for Oinliano, of 
the two btothers, was the one whom the conspirators would 
the more willingly have spared. The whole church was in 
an uproar. The city rose in tumult. Bage and horror took 
possession of the people. They flew to the Palazzo Pubblico 
and to tb« houses of the Pazzi, hunted the conspirators from 
p^ce to place, hung the archbishop by the neck from the 
palace windows, and, as they found £reah victims far their 
fury, strong them one by one in a ghastly row at his dda 
above the Square. About one hundred in all were killed; 
None who had joined in the plot escaped ; for Lorenzo bad 
long arms, and one man, who fled to Constantinople, was 
delivered over to hia agents by the Sultan. Out of the whole 
Pazzi bmily only Oaglielmo, the husband of Bianca de' 
Kfedioi, was spared. When the tumult was over, Andrea del 
Castagno painted the portraits of the traitors head-down- 
wards upon the walls of the Bargello Palace, in ordar that 
all men might know what fate awaited the foes of the Uedict 
and of the State of Florence.' Meanwhile a bastaid son of 
Oiuliano's was received into the Medioean bonsebold, to per- 
petuate hie lineage. This child, named Giulio, was destined 
to be famous in the annalg of Italy and Florotoe under tho 
title of Pope Clement Vn. 

■ EHottino had panted the Dnke of Athou, in like manner, on the 
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XV 

Ab is oBiiftl when snoli plots tniSB theii msrk, the paacdoDa 
ezoited redounded to tb« profit of the ii^iired party. The 
commonwealth felt that the blow stmck at Lorenzo had been 
aimed at their majesty. Sixtns, on the other hand, ooold not 
contain his rage at the feilnre of bo ably planned a coup de 
main. Ignoring that he had sanctioned the treason, that r 
priest hod put hia hsjid to the dagger, that the impious dee> 
had been attempted in a choroh before the very Sacrament of 
Christ, whose vicar on earth he was, the Pope now ezcom- 
monicated the republic. The reason he alleged was, that 
the Florentines had dared to hong on archbishop. 

Thns began a wai to the death between Sixtua and 
florence; The Pope inflamed the whole of Italy, and 
carried on a ruinous campaign in Tuscany. It seemed oa 
though the republic might lose her subject cities, always 
ready to revolt when danger threatened the sovereign Btate. 
Lorenzo's position became critical. Bistus mode no secret 
of the hatred he bore him personally, declaring that he fought 
less with Florence than with the Medici. To support the 
odium of this long war and this heavy interdict alone, vras 
more than he oould do. Hia allies forsook him. Naples was 
enlisted on the Pope's side. Milan and the other States of 
Lombardy were occupied with their own a&ira, and held 
aloot In this extremity he saw that nothing but a bold 
step conld aave him. The league formed by Sixtns must be 
broken up at any riak, and, if possible, by hU own ability. 
On December 6th, 1479, Lorenzo left Florence, unarmed 
and unattended, took ship at Leghorn, and proceeded 
to the court of the enemy, King Ferdinand, at Naples. 
Ferdinand was a cruel and treacherous sovereign, who had 
murdered hia guest, Jacopo Piccinino, at a banquet given in 
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luB hononi. But Ferdinand was the son of AlfboBO, who, by 
address and eloqnenoe, had gained a kingdom from bis foe 
ftod JKilor, Filippo Uaria Yisconti. Lorenzo calonlated that 
he too, folloving Alfdnao's policy, might prove to Ferdinand 
how little there was to gain from an alliance with Rome, how 
mnch Naples and Florence, firmly onited together for offence 
and defence, might eSect in Italy. 

Only a stndent of those perilous times can appreciate the 
contage and the genius, the andacity combined with diplo- 
matio penetration, displayed by Lorenzo at this oriaiB. He 
C&lmly walked into the lion's den, trusting ha coold tame the 
lion and teach it, and all in a few days. Nor did his expecta- 
tion &il. Though Lorenzo was rather ngly than handsome, 
with a dark skin, heavy brows, powerful jaws, and nose sharp 
in the bridge and broad at the nostrils, without grace of 
carriage or melody of voice, he possessed what makes np for 
personal defects — the winning charm of eloquence in conver- 
sation, a snbtle wit, profound knowledge of men, and tact 
allied to sympathy, which placed him always at the centre of 
the situation. Ferdinand received him kindly. The Nea> 
poUtan nobles admired his courage and were fascinated by his 
Booial talents. On March 1st, 1480, he left Naples again, 
having won over the King by his arguments. When he 
reached Florence he was able to declare that he brought 
home a trea^ of peace and alliance signed by the most 
powerfol foe of the repablio. The success of this bold enter- 
prise endeared lArenzo more than ever to his ooontiymen. 
In the same year they concluded a treaty with Sixtus, who 
was forced against his wiU to lay down anna by the oaptnre 
of Otranto and the extreme peril of Turkish invasion. After 
the year 1480 Lorenzo remained sole master in Florence, the 
trbiter and peacemaker of the rest of Italy. 
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XVI 

The ooojorfttion of Ui« Fazzi vas onl; one in a long series 
of similar conEpiraoies. Italian despots g^ed their pover 
hj violence and wielded it wilh craft. Violence and craft 
were therefore used against them. When the stndy of the 
olaados had penetrated the nation with antique ideas of 
hercdsni, ^rannicide become a virtue. Princes were mar- 
dered with frightful treqneno;. Thus Oiaii Maria Vieoonti 
was put to death at Milan in 1112 ; Galeazzo Maria Bforza in 
1481; the Chiarelli of Fabriano were massacred in 1485; 
the Baglioni of Pemgia in 1600 ; Girolamo Gentile planned 
the assassination of Galeazzo Sforza at Genoa in 1476 ; 
Niccolo d'Este conspired agtdnst hia imcle Eroole in 1476 ; 
gtetano Porcari attempted the life of Nicholas V. at Bome in 
1458 ; Lodovico Sforza narrowly escaped a violent death in 
1458. I might multiply these instances bej'ond satiet}'. As 
it is, I have selected but a few examples falling, all but one, 
within the second half of the fifteenth century. Nearly all 
these attempts upon the lives of princes were made in eharch 
during the celebration of sacred offices. There was no super- 
fluity of naughtiness, no wilful sacrilege, in this oboice of an 
occasion. It only testified to the continual soapicion and 
guarded watchfulness maintained by tyrants. To strike at 
them except in church was almost impossible. Meanwhile 
the fate of the tyrannicides was oniform. Sucoeesfnl or not, 
they perished. Yet so grievous was the pressure of Italian 
despotism, so glorious was the ideal of Greek and Boman 
heroism, so passionate the temper of the people, that to kill 
a prince at any cost to self appeared the crown of manliness. 
This bloodshed exercised a delirioos fascination : pure and 
base, personal and patriotic motives combined to add intensity 
of fixed and fiery purpose to the murderous impulse. Those 
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then wbo, like the Medici, asphed to tyianny and sought to 
found a dynasty of pineea, entered the arena againat a host 
of unknown and unseen gladiators. 

xvn 

On bis deathbed, In 1492, Iiorenzo ky betwem two men — 
Angelo Foliziano and Girolamo SaTonarola. Poliziano incar- 
nated the genial, radiant, godless spirit of fifteenth-oentary 
bumaniam. Savonarola represented the ocaisoience of Italy, 
self-ooQTioted, amid all her greatness, of crimes that called 
for poniahment. It is said that vhen Lorenzo asked the 
monk for absolntion, Savonarola bade him first restore free- 
dom to Florence. Lorenzo tamed his bee to the wall and 
was silent. How indeed ooold be make this city in a moment 
free, after sixty years of slow and systematio aorrapti<m ? 
Bavonarola left him, and he died nnshriven. This Ugend is 
doabtful, though it rests on excellent if somewhat partial 
authority. It has, at any rate, the value of a mythns, since 
it epitomises the attitude assumed by the great preacher to 
the prince. Florenoe enslaved, the soul of Iioreneo cannot 
lay its burden down, but must go with all its sins upon it to 
the throne of God. 

The year 1192 was a memorable year tor Italy. In this 
year Lorenzo's death removed the keystone of the arch that 
had sustained the fabric of Italian federation. In this year 
Boderigo Borgia was elected Pope. In this year Colombua 
discovered America; Vasco de Oama soon after opened a 
new way to the Indies, and thus the commerce of the world 
passed from Italy to other nations. In this year the oonquest 
of Oranada gave unity to the Spanish nation. In this year 
f 'ranee, through the lifelong craft of Louie XI., was for the 
first time united under a young -hot-headed sovereign. On 
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ererj aide of the political horizon atorms threatened. It was 
dear Uiat a new chapter of European history had been 
opened. Then Savonarolft raised his voice, and oried that 
the onmea of Italy, the abominations of the Church, would 
speedily be pnnished. Events led rapidly to the fulfilment of 
this prophecy. liorenzo's euocessor, Fiero de' Medici, was a 
vain, irresolute, and hasty princeling, fond of display, proud 
of biB skill in fencing and football-playing, with too much 
of the Orsini blood in his hot veins, with too Uttle of the 
Medioean craft in his weak head. The Italian deapota felt 
they oonld not trust Fiero, and this vcmt of confidence was 
probably the first motive that impelled Lodovico Sforza to 
call Charles VIU. into Italy in 1494. 

It will not be necessary to dwell upon thia invasion of the 
French, except in ao for as it affected Florence. Charlea 
passed rapidly through Lombardy, engaged his army in the 
passes of the Apennines, and debouched upon the ooaat where 
the Magra divided Tuscany &om Liguria. Here the fortresses 
of Sarzana and Fietra Santa, between the marUe bolnark of 
Carrara and the Tuscan sea, stopped hia further progress. 
The keys were held by the Florentinea. To force these 
strong positions and to pass beyond them seemed impossible. 
It might have been impossible if Piero de' Medici had pos' 
sessed a firmer will. As it was, he rode ofi to the French 
camp, delivered np the forts to Charles, bound the Eing by no 
engagements, and returned not otherwise than proud of hia 
tolly to Florence. A terrible reception awaited him. The 
Florentines, in their fury, had risen and sacked the Medicean 
palace. It was as much as Piero, with his brothera, could 
do to escape beyond the hills to Venice. The deapotism of 
the Medici, ao carefully bnilt up, ao artfully austaaned ftnd 
Btrengthened, was orerUurown in a single day. 
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xvm 

Before comiderisg what bftppened in Florence aftef the 
eipulrioQ of the Uedici, it will be well to paose ft moment 
and review the state in which Lorenzo had left his family. 
Pieio, his eldest son, recognised as chief of the repnblic after 
his father's death, was married to Alfonsina Orsini, and was 
in his twecty-seoond year. GioTanni, hU second son, a yonth 
of seventeen, had jnst been made cardinal. This hoaonx, of 
vast importance for the Casa Medici in the foture, he owed to 
his sister Maddalena's marriage to Francescbetto Cybo, son 
of Innocent VIII. The third of Lorenzo's sons, named 
Giuliano, was a boy of thirteen. Oinlio, the bastard son of 
the elder Ginlionoi was fourteen. These four princes formed 
the efficient strength of the Medici, the hope of the hoose ; 
and for each of them, with the exception of Fiero, who died 
in exile, and of whom no more notice need be taken, a 
brilliant des^y was still in store. In the year 1495, how- 
ever, they now wandered, homeless and helpless, thtoagb the 
cities of Italy, each of which was shaken to its foondations 
by the French invasion, 

X IX 

ilorence, left withont the Medici, deprived of Pisa and 
other subject cities by the passage of the French army, with no 
leader but the monk Savonarola, now sought to reconstitnte 
her liberties. During the domination of the Albizzi and the 
lledici the old order of the commonwealth had been com- 
pletely broken up. The Arti had lost their primitive import- 
ance. The distinctitms between the Grandi and the Popolani 
had practically passed away. In a democracy that has sub- 
mitted to a lengthened course of tyranny, such extinction of 
its old lil^ is inevitable. Yet the passion for hberty vras still 
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powerful ; and the busy brains of the Florentines were stored 
with experience guned from their previous viciBsitadeB, from 
the study of uitiqae history, and from the observation of 
existing cODsdtationa in the towns of Italy. They now 
determined to reorganise the State upon the model of the 
Venetian repablic. The Bignory was to remun, with its old 
institation of Priors, Qonfalonier, and College, elected for 
brief periods. These magistrates were to take the initiative 
in debate, to propose measnres, and to consider plans of action. 
The real power of the State, for voting sapplies and ratifying 
the measnres of the Bignory, was vested in a senate of ose 
thonsand members, called the Grand Council, from whom a 
smaller body ot forty, acting as intermediates between the 
Council and the Bignory, were elected. It is said that the 
plan ot this constitution originated with Savonarola ; nor is 
there any doubt that he used all his influence in the pulpit of 
the Dnomo to render it acceptable to (be people. Whoever 
may have been responsible for its formation, the new govern- 
ment was carried in 1196, and a large hall for the assembly 
of the Grand Council was opened in the Public Palace. 

Savonarola, meanwhile, had become the ruling spirit of 
Florence. He guned his great power as a preacher : he used 
it like a monk. The motive principle of bis action was the 
passion for reform. To bring the Church back to its pristine 
state of purity, without altering its doctrine or suggestingany 
new form of creed ; to purge Italy of ungodly customs ; to 
overthrow the tyrants who encouraged evil living, and to place 
the power of the State in the hands of sober citizens : these 
were his objects. Though he set himself in bold opposition to 
the reigning Pope, he had no desire to destroy the spiritual 
supremacy of 8. Peter's see. Though he burned with an 
enthusiastic zeal for liberty, and displayed rare genius for 
administration, he had no ambition to role Florence like a 
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dictator. Savon&Tola was neither a reformer in the northern 
seiue of the vord, nor yet a politioal demagogue. His sola 
wish was to see purity of manners and freedom of self-goTem- 
ment re-established. With this end in view he bade the 
Florentines eleot Christ as their supreme chief ; and they did 
so. For the same end he abstained &om appearing in the 
State Councils, and left the Constitution to work by its own 
laws. His personal influence he reeerved for the pulpit ; and 
here he was omnipotent. The people believed in him as a 
prophet. They turned to him as the man who knew what he 
vanted — as the voice of liberty, the soul of the new regime, 
the genius who could breathe into the commonwealth a breath 
of freah vitality. When, therefore, Savonarola preached a 
reform of manners, he was ftt once obeyed. Strict laws were 
passed enforcing sobriety, condemning trades of pleasure, re- 
ducing the gay customs of Florence to puritanical austerity. 

Great stress has been laid upon this reaction of the monk- 
led popolftoe against the vices of the past. Yet the historian 
is bound to pronounce that the reform effected by Bavonarola 
was rather picturesque than vital. Like all violent revivals 
of pietism, it produced a no less violent reaction. The parties 
within the city who resented the interference of a preaching 
friar, joined with the Pope in Rome, who hated a contmnacioas 
schismatic in Savonarola. Assailed by these two forces at 
the same moment, and driven upon perilous ground by his 
own febrile enthusiasm, Savonarola succumbed. He was im- 
prisoned, tortured, and burned upon the public square in 1498. 

What Savonarola really achieved for Florence was not a 
permanent reform of morality, but a rcBuacitation of the spirit 
of freedom. His followers, oaUed in contempt I Piagtumi, or 
the Weepers, formed the pith of the commonwealth in future ; 
and the memory of their martyr served as a common bond of 
sympathy to unite them in times c^ triaL It wu a itecesflary 
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eoDsequence of the peculiar part ho played that the city 
was faeooefbrth divided into faotione repreaenting mntnally 
antagimiatio principles. Theae factions were not created b; 
Savonarola ; but his extraocdinarj influence accentuated, as 
it were, the humours IhatlaydormaDt IntheState. Families 
favourable to the Medici took the name of Pallescki. Men 
who chafed against puritanical reform, and who were eager 
fbr any government that should secure them their old licence, 
were known as Compagtuuxi. Meanwhile the ol^archs, who 
disliked a democratic Constitution, and thought it possible to 
found an aristocracy without the intervention of the Medici, 
came to be known as GH Ottimati. Florence held within 
itself, from this epoch forward to the final extinction of liberty, . 
four great parties ; the Piagnoni, passionate for political free- 
dom and austerity of hfe; the PaUetchi, favourable to the 
Medicean cause, and regretful of Lorenzo's pleasant rule; 
the Comfpagvaaei, intolerant of the reformed republic, neither 
hostile nor loyal to the Medici, but desirous of personal licence ; 
the Ottimati, astute and selfish, watching their own advantage, 
•ver-mindfnl to form a narrow government of privileged 
families, disinclined to the Medici, except when they thought 
the Medici might be employed as instruments in their 
intiiguea. 

XX 

During the short period of Savonarola's ascendency, 
Florence was in form at least a Theocracy, without any titular 
head but Christ ; and as long as the enthusiasm inspired by 
the monk lasted, as long as his personal influence endured, 
the Constitution of the Grand Council worked well. After 
his death it was found that the machinery was too onmbrous. 
While adopting the Venetian form of government, the Florea- 
tinea had omitted one essential element — the Doge. By 
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teferrlng meaenres of inunediate necessit; to the QnxA ConncO, 
the republic lost precdona time. DangeronB pnbUoitj, more- 
over, was incurred ; and bo Urge a bodf of tea oame to no firm 
resolntioD. There vaa »o pennanent authoritf in the State ; 
no seciuitjr that vbat had been dehberated would be oarried 
oat with energy ; no titnlar chief, who oonld traneaot affiurs 
with foreign potentates and their ambassadors. Accordingly, 
in 1602, it warf decreed that the Qonfaloniet shonld hold 
office for life — should be in (act a Doge, To this important 
poet of permanent president Piero Soderini was appointed ; 
and in his hands were placed the chief affairs of the re- 
pnblie. 

At this point Florence, after all her yicissitades, had won 
her way to something really similar to the Venetian Constitu- 
tion. Yet the similarity existed more in form than in fact. 
The gOTemment of burghers in a Orand Council, with a 
Benate of forty, and a Gon&hmier for life, had not grown 
np gradnally and absorbed into itself the vital forces of the 
commonwealth. It was a raeation of inventive intelligence, 
not of national development, in Florence. It had against it 
the jealousy of the Ottimati, wfao felt themselves overshadowed 
by the Gonfalonier ; the hatred of the Falleschi, who yearned 
for the Uedici; the discontent of the working classes, who 
thought the presence of a Court in Florence would improve 
trade ; last, but not least, the diaafiection of the Compagnacci, 
who felt they could not flourish to their heart's content in a 
free commonwealth. Moreover, though the name of liberty 
was on every lip, though the Florentines talked, wrote, and 
specolated more about constitutional independence than they 
had ever done, the true energy of free institutions had passed 
bom the city. The corrupt government of Cosimo and 
Lorenzo bore its natural fruit now. Egotistic ambition and 
avarice supplanted patriotism and industry. It is necessary 
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to oompiehend these drcamBtftnoeSi in order th»t the next 
rerolation in&y be cleKrl; understood. 

XXI 

Duiiig the ten ye&rs wliioh elapeed between 160S and 
1512, Piero Soderini adminietered Florence with an outward 
ahow of great prosperity. He regained Pisa, and maintained 
an hononrable foreign policjr in the midst of the wars stirred 
up hy the League of Cambraj. Meanwhile the young princes 
of the House of Medici had grown to manhood in exile. The 
Cardinal Giovanni was thirty-seven in .1612, His brother 
Gioliano was thirty-three. Both of these men were better 
fitted than their brother Piero to fight the battles of the &mily. 
Oiovanni, in particular, hod inherited no small portion of the 
Medicean craft. During the troubled reign of Julius H. he 
kept very quiet, cementing his connections with powerful men 
in Borne, but making no eSbrt to regain his hold on Florence. 
Now &B moment for striking a decisive blow had come. Aflier 
the battle of Bavenna in 1612, the French were driven out of 
Italy, and the Sforzas returned to Milan ; the Spanish troops, 
under the Viceroy Oardona, remained masters of the countiy. 
Following the camp of these Spaniards, Qiovanni de' Medici 
entered Tuscany in August, and caused the restoration of the 
Medici to be announced in Florence. The people, assembled 
by Soderini, resolved to resiBt to the uttermoeL No foreign 
army should force them to receive the masters whom they 
had expelled. Yet their courage failed on August 29th, when 
news reached them of the capture and the sack, of Prato, 
Prato is a sunny little city a few miles distant from the walls 
of Florence, &mous for the beauty of its womai, the richness 
of its gardens, and the grace of its buildings. Into this gem 
of cities the savage soldiery of Spain marched in the bright 
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antnnmal weather, and turned the paradise into a hell. It ia 
even now impossible to read of what they did in Prato without 
shuddering.' Cruelty and Inat, sordid greed for gold, and 
cold delight in bloodshed, oould go no further, Qiovanai de' 
Medioi, by nature mild and voluptuous, averse to violence of 
all kinds, had to smile approval, while the Spanish Viceroy 
knocked thus with mailed hand for him at the door of Florence. 
The Florentines were paralysed with terror. They deposed 
Boderini and reoeived the Medici. Giovanni and Oioliano 
entered ttieii devastated palace in the Via Larga, abolished the 
Grand Council, and dealt with the republic as they listed. 

ssn 

There was no longer any mediom in Eloreuee poedble be- 
tween either tyranny or some such goremment as the Medici 
bad now destroyed. The State was too rotten to recover even 
the modified despotism of Lorenzo's days. Each transforma- 
tion bad impaiied some portion of its framework, broken 
down some of its traditions, and sowed new seeds of egotism 
in citizens who saw all things round them change but self- 
advantage. Therefore Giovanni and Ginliono felt themselves 
secure in flattering the popular vani^ by an empty parade of 
the old inetitutionB. They restored the Signory and the 
Gonfalonier, elected for intervals of two months by offloers 
appointed for this purpose by the Medid. Florence had the 
show of a free government. But the Medici managed all 
things; and soldiers, commanded by their creature, Paolo 
Tettori, held the Palace and the Public Square. The tyranny 
thus established was less secure, inasmuch as it openly rested 
ttpon violence, than Lorenzo's power had been ; nor were 
there signs wanting that the burghers oonld ill brook theii 
* 8m Arehivie Storico. 
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servitude. The oosspirMy of Pietro Paolo Bosooli &nd 
Agostino Capponi proved that the Mediceon brothers ran dail7 
risk of life. Indeed, it ie not likely that they would have 
succeeded in maintaining their authority — for they were poor 
and ill'Bupported by friends outside the city— except for one 
most lucky ciroamstanoe : that was the election of Qioranni 
de' Mediol to the Papacy in 151S. 

The creation of Leo X. spread satisfaction throughout Italy. 
Politicians trusted that he would display some portion of his 
father's ability, and restore peace to the nation. Men of arts 
and letters expected everything from a Medicean Pope, who 
had already acquired the reputation of polite oultore and open- 
handed generosity. They at any rate were not deceived. 
Leo's first words on taking his place in the Vatican were 
addressed to his brother Giuliano : ' Let us enjoy the Papacy, 
now that Ood has given it to us ; ' and his notion of enjoy- 
ment was to surround himself with court-poets, jesters, and 
musicians, to adorn his Roman palaces with frescoes, to collect 
statues and ingoriptioos, to listen to Latin speeches, and to 
pass judgment upon scholarly compositions. Any one and 
every one who gave him sensual or intellectual pleasure, found 
his purse always open. He lived in the utmost magnificence, 
and made Borne the Paris of the Renaissance for brilliance, 
immorality, and self-indulgent ease. The politicians had less 
reason to be satisfied. Instead of uniting the Italians and 
keeping the great Powers of Europe in check, Leo carried on 
a series of disastrous petty wars, chiefly with the purpose 
of establishing the Medici ae ^irinces. He squandered the 
revenues of the Church, and left enormous debts behind htm 
— an exchequer ruined and a foreign policy so confused that 
peace for Italy could only be obtained by servitude. 

Florence shared in the general rejoicing which greeted 
Leo's accession to the Papacy. He was the first Florentine 
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citizen who had received the tiara, and the popular vanity was 
flattend by this honour to the repablio. PoUtioal theoriats, 
meanwhile, began to speculate what greatneeH Florence, in 
combination with Bome, might rise to. The Pope was young ; 
he ruled a Urge territory, reduced to order by his warlike 
predecessors. It eeemed as though the republic, swayed by 
him, might make herself the first city in Italy), and restore 
the glories of her Ouelf ascendency upon the platform of 
Ben&isBanoe statecraft. There was now no overt opposition 
to the Medioi in Florence. How to govern the city firom 
Bome, and how to advance the fortanea of bis brother Qiuliaoo 
and his nephew Lorenzo (Piero'a son, a young mm of twenty- 
one), occupied the Pope's most serious attention. For 
Lorenzo Leo obtained the Duchy of Urbino and the hand of 
a French prinoeea. Oiuhano was named Gonfalonier of the 
Church. He also received the French title of Duke of 
Nemours and the hand of FiUberta, Pri&oess of Savoy. Leo 
entertained a further project of acquiring the crown of Southern 
Italy for hia brother, and thus of uniting Bome, Florence, 
and Naples under the headship of hia houae. Nor were the 
Medicean interests neglected in the Chorob. Oiulio, the 
Pope's bastard cousin, was made cardinal. He remained in 
Bome, acting as vioe-obancellor and doing the hard work of 
the Papal Government for the pleasure-loving pontiff. 

To Lorenzo, Duke of Urbino, the titular head of the 
&mily, was oommitted the government of Florence. During 
their exile, wandering from court to court in Italy, the Medici 
had fbrgotten what it was to be bui^bers, and had acquired 
the mannera of princes. Leo aloaa retained enough of caution 
to warn hia nephew that the Florentines must still be treated 
as free people. He confirmed the constitution of the Signory 
and the Privy Council of seventy established by big father, 
bidding Loieoso, while he ruled this aham republic, to avoid 
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the outer signs of tytuiny. The young daSo a,t first behaved 
viith moderation, bot he oould aot coat aside his habits of a 
great lord. Florence now for the first time saw a regular 
court established in her midst, with a prinoe, who, though 
be bore a foreign title, was in fact her master. The joyous 
days of Lorenzo the Magnificent returned. Masquerades and 
tiiumphs filled tlie public squares. Two clubs of pteaanre, 
Cilled the Diamond and the Branch — badges adopted by the 
Itledici to signify their firmness in disaster and their power 
of self-recovery — were formed to lead the revels. The best 
sculptors and painters devoted their genius to the invention 
of costumes and cars. The city afEecled to believe (bat the 
ftge of gold had come again. 

xxra 

Fortune had been very favourable to the Medio!. They 
had returned as princes to Florence. Giovanni was Pope. 
Oiuliano was Oonfalonier of the Church. Ginlio was Cardinal 
and Archbishop of Florence. Lorenzo ruled the city like a 
sovereign. But this prosperity was no less brief than it was 
brilliant. A few years snfiBced to sweep off all the chiefs 
of the great bouse. Giuliano died in 1516, leaving only a 
bastard son IppoUto. Lorenzo died in 1S19, leaving a bastard 
eon Alessandro, and a daughter, six days old, who bved to be 
the Qneen of France. Leo died in 1521, TheA remained 
now no legitimate male descendants liom the stock of Cosimo. 
The honours and pretensions of the Medid devolved upon 
three bastards— on the Cardinal Qinlio, and the two boys, 
Alessandro and IppolJto. Of these, Alessandro was a mulatto, 
his mother having been a Moorish slave in the Palace of 
Urbino ; and whether his btber was Ginlio, or Giuliano, or a 
base groom, was not knovn for certain. To such extremities 
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w«re the Medici reduced. In order to keep their hoase aMve, 
the; were obliged to adopt this fonndling. It ia true that 
the yonnger branch of the bmily, descended from LorenzOi 
the brother of Cosimo, still flourished. At this epoch it 
was represented b; Qiovanai, the gr?at general known as 
the Invincible, whose bust so strikingly resembles that of 
Napoleon, But between this line of the Medioi and the 
elder branch there had never been tme cordiality. The 
Cardinal mistrosted Oiovanni. It may, moreover, be added, 
that Giovanni was himself doomed to death in the year 1526. 
Giolio de' Medioi was left in 1621 to administer the State 
of Florence single-handed. He was archbishop, and he 
resided in the city, holding it with the grasp of an absolnte 
ruler. Tet he felt his position insecure. The republic had 
no longer any forms of self -government ; nor was there a 
magistracy to whom the despot could delegate his power in 
his absence. Qiulio's ambition was fixed upon the Papal 
crown. The bastards he was rearing were bat children. 
Florence had therefore to be famished with some poUtioal 
machinery that should work of itself. The Cardinal did not 
wiHhtogivefreedomlotheoity,batc1ockwork. Eewuin the 
perilous situation of having to rule a commonwealth without 
life, vrithout elasticity, without capacity of self-movement, yet 
foil of such material as, left alone, might ferment, and breed a 
revolution. In this perplexity, he had recourse to advisers. 
The most experienced politicians, philosophical theorists, 
practical diplomatists, and students of antique history were 
requested to furnish him with plans for a new constitution, 
just as you ask an architect to give you the plan of a new 
house. This was the field-day of the doctrinaires. Now was 
seen how much politioal sagacity the Florentines had gained 
«'bile they were losing liberty. We possess these several 
dndta of constitutions. Some recommend tyranny; some 
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incline to aiietocracj, or what Itali&nB called Govemo Slretto ; 
some to democracy, or Qovemo Largo ; Bome to an eolectao 
compound of the other forma, or Qovemo Misto. More coa- 
Bummate maeterpieoeB of conetructiTe u^^nnity can hardly he 
ima^ned. What ia omitted in all, isjuat what no doctrinure, 
no nostmm ean oommonioate — the breath of life, the principle 
of organic growth. Things had come, indeed, to a melancholy 
pass for Elorenoe when her tyrant, in order to confirm fais 
hold apon her, had to devise these fipringi and irons to 
support her tott»it>g limbs. 

XXIV 

While the arohbiahop and the doctors were debating, a 
plot was hatching in the Booellai GardenH. It was here that 
the Florentine Academy now held their meetings. For this 
society Maohiavelli wrote hia ' Treatise on the Art of War,' 
and his ' DisoonrseB apon Livy.' The former was an exposi- 
tion of Maohiavelli'B scheme for creating a national militia, 
as the only safeguard for Italy, exposed at this period to the 
invasions of great foreign armies. The latter is one of the 
three or four masterpieces produced by the Florentine school 
of critical historians. Stimulated by the daring speculations 
of MachiaTslli, and fired to enthusiasm by their stndy of 
antiquity, the yoonger academicians formed a conspiracy for 
murdering Giulio de' Medici, and restoring the republic on a 
Soman model. An intercepted letter betrayed their plans. 
Two of the conspirators were taken and beheaded. Others 
escaped. Bat the discovery of this conjuration put a atop to 
Ginlio's scheme of reforming the State. Henceforth he ruled 
Florence like a despot, mild in manners, cautious in the exer- 
cise of arbitrary power, but firm in hia autocracy. The Oon- 
dottiere, Alessandro Vitelli, with a company of soldiers, was 
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taken into Borvioe for the proteotioa of hia pereon and the 
intimidation of the citizens. 

In 1528, the Pope, Adrian VI., expired after a short papae;, 
from which he g&ined no honour and Italy no profit. Giolio 
honied to Rome, and, by the clever use of hie large infioenoe, 
caused himself to be elected with the title of Clement VIL 
In Florence he left Silvio Passerini, Cardinal of Cortona, aa 
his vicegerent and the gnardian of the two boys AIsBBSJidro 
and Ippolito. The discipline of many years had accnstomed 
the Florentines to a government of priests. Still the burghers, 
mindful of their ancient liberties, were galled by the joke of 
a Cortonese, sprang up from one of their subject cities ; nor 
could they bear the bastards who were being reaied to role 
them. Foreigners threw it in their teeth that Florence, the 
city glorious of art and freedom, was become a stable for 
mules — atalla da mult, in the expressive language of popular 
sarcasm. Bastardy, it may be said in passing, carried with it 
small dishonour among the Italians. The Estensi were all 
illegitimate; the Aragonese house in Naples sprang from 
Alfonso's natural son ; and children of Popes ranked among 
the princes. Yet the oncertajnty of Alessandro's birth and 
the base condition of his mother made the prospect of this 
tyrant peculiarly odious; while the primacy of a foreign 
cardinal in the midst of citizens whose spirit was still un- 
broken, embittered the cup of humiliation. The Casa Medici 
held its authority by a slender thread, and depended more 
upoQ the disunion of the burghers than on any power of its 
own. It could always reckon on the favour of the lower 
populace, who gained profit and amusement from the presence 
of a court. The Ottimati again hoped more from a weak 
despotism than from a commonwealth, where their privileges 
would have been merged in the mass of the Grand Council. 
Thus the sympathies of the plebeians and the selfishness of 
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the rich patricianB prevented the repablio from Baserimg 
itself. On this meagre basis of personal oapidity the Mecfici 
Bufltoined themselves. What made the situation still more 
delicate, and at the same time protracted the feeble rale of 
Clement, was that neither the Florentines nor the Medici 
bad any army. Face to hue with a potentate so considerable 
as the Pope, a free State coold not be establislied without 
military force. On the other hand, the Medici, snpported by 
a mere hatidfnl of mercenaries, had no power to resist a 
popular rising if any external event should inspire the middle 
olasaes with a hope of liberty. 



SXV 

Clement assumed the tiara at a moment of great difficnlty. 
Eieo hod mined the finance of Rome. France and Spun 
were still contending for the possession of Italy. While 
acting as Vice-Chanoellor, Qinlio de' Medici had seemed to 
hold the reins with a firm grasp, and men expected that be 
would proTe a powerful Pope ; but in those days he had Leo 
to help bim ; and Leo, though indolent, was an abler man 
than his consin. He planned, and Qiulio executed. Obliged 
to act now for himself, Clement revealed the weakness of his 
nature. That weakness was irresolution, craft without wisdom, 
diplomacy without knowledge of men. He raised the storm, 
and showed himself incapable of guiding it. This is not the 
place to tell by what a series of crooked schemes and cross 
pnrpoBes be brought npon himself the ruin of the Church and 
Borne, to relate his disagreement with the Emperor, or to 
describe again the sack of the Eternal City by the rabble of 
the Constable de Bourbon's army. That wreck of Bome in 
1527 was the closing scene of the Italian Benussanoe — thft 
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iMt of (he Apoealyptio tragedies foretold b; Savonarola— the 
death of the old age. 

When the Florentiaea knew what was happening in Rome, 
thejr Foee and forced the Cardinal Paseeriai to depart with the 
Medioean butarda &om the city. The youth demanded anna 
for the defence of the town, and the; received them. The 
whole male popolation was enrolled in a militia. The Qruid 
GonncU was reformed, and the republic was restored npon 
the baaiB of 1496. Niccolo Capponi was elected Gonfalonier. 
The name of Christ was again registered as chief of the 
commonwealth —to sach an extent did the memory of Bavo- 
narota atill sway the popular imagination. The new State 
hastened to form an alliance with Fiance, and Malatesta 
Baglioni was chosen as militai; Contmander-in-Chief. Mean- 
while the dty armed itself for siege — Michel Angelo Bnon- 
anoti and Franoesoo da San Qallo undertaking the oonstmo- 
tion nf new forts and ramparts. These measures were adopted 
with sudden decision, heoause it was soon known that Clement 
had made peace with the Emperor, and that the army which 
hod sacked Borne was going to be marched on Florence. 

XXVI 

In the month of August 1E29 the Frinoe of Orange 
assembled his foraes at Temi, and thence advanced by easy 
stages into Tuscany. As he approached, the Florentines laid 
waste th«r suburbs, and threw down their wreath of towers, 
in order that the enemy might have no harbourage or points 
of vantage for attack. Their troops were concentrated within 
the city, where a new Qonfalonier, Francesco Cardaod, 
foriously opposed to the Medici, and attached to the Piagnoni 
party, now mled. On September 4th the Prince of Orange 
ai peared before the walls, and opened the memorable siege. 
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It lasted eight months, at the end of vhioh time, betnyed bj 
their generals, divided among themselves, and worn out with 
delays, the Florentines oapitolated. Florence was paid as 
compensation for the insult offered to the pontiff in the sack 
of Rome. 

The long ^oke of the Medici bad undermined the charad- 
ter of the Florentines. This, their last glorious straggle for 
liberty, was but a flash in the pan— « final flare-up of the 
dying lamp. The city was not satisfied with slavery ; but it 
had no capacity for united action. The Ottimati were ego- 
tistic and jealous of the people. The Pallesohi desired to 
restore the Medioi at any prioe — some of them frankly wishing 
for a principality, others trusting that the old qnaai-repoblican 
government might still be reinstated. The Bed Bepublicana, 
styled Libertini and Arrabbiati, dung together in blind 
hatred of the Mediceao party ; bat they had no further policy 
to guide them. The Piagnoni, or Frateschl, stuck to the 
memory of Bavonarola, and believed that angels would 
descend to guard the battlements when human help had 
foiled. These enthusiasts still formed the true nerve of the 
nation — the class that might have saved the State, if salva- 
tion had been possible. Even as it was, the energy of their 
fonatioism prolonged the siege until resistance seemed no 
loagee physically possible. The hero developed by the crisis 
vaa Francesco Ferrocci, a plebeian who had passed hla youth 
in muiuai labour, and who now displayed rare military 
genius. He fell fighting outside the waUa of Florence. Had 
he commanded the troops fix>m the beginning, and remained 
inside the city, it is just possible that the fate of the war 
might have been less diaastroua. As it was, Malateata 
Baglioni, the Commander-in-Chief, turned out an arrant 
sooondrel. He held secret correspondence with Clement and 
the Prince of Oruige. It was he who finally sold Florence 
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to her foes, ' patting on his bead,' as the Doge of Venice 
Bud before the Senate, ' the cap of the biggest traitor upon 
nooti.' 

XX vn 

What remains of Florwitine hietory may be briefly told. 
Clement, now the undisputed arbiter of power and hononr iq 
the city, chose Alessandro de' Medici to be prince. Alessandro 
was created Duke of Civit& di Penna, and married to a natnral 
daughter of Charles V. Ippolito waa made a cardinal. Ippo- 
lito wonld have preferred a secular to a priestly kingdom ; 
nor did he oonceal his jealousy for his cousin. Therefore 
Alessandro had him poisoned. Atessandio in his turn was 
murdered by his kinsman, Lorenzino de' Uedioi. Lorenzino 
paid the usual penalty oE tyrannicide some years later. When 
Alessandro was killed in 1689, Clement had himself been dead 
five years. Thus the whole posterity of Cosimo de' Medici, with 
the exception of Catherine, Queen of France, was utterly ex- 
tinguiahed. But the Uedioi had struck root so firmly in the 
Btate, and had so remodelled it upon the type of tyranny, 
that the Florentines were no longer able to do withont them. 
The chiefs of the Ottimati selected Cosimo, the representative 
of Qiovonni the Invincible, for their prince, and thus the line 
of the elder Lorenzo came at last to power. This Cosimo 
was a boy of eighteen, fond of field-sports, and unused to 
party intrigues. When Francesco Qotcciardini offered him 
a prify parse of one hondred and twenty thousand ducats 
annually, together with the presidency of Florence, this wily 
politician hoped that he would rule the State throagh Cosimo, 
and realise at last that dream of the Ottimati, a Ooverno 
Stretto or di Pocki. He was notably mistaken in his calcula- 
tions. The first days of Cosimo's administration showed that 
he possessed the craft of his hmily and the vigour of bis 
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immediate progenitors, and that he meant to be sole muter 
in Florence. He it vas who obtained the title of Grand 
Duke of Tusoanjr from the Pope — a title oonfirmed b; the 
Emperot, fortified b; Austrian alli&noes, and transmitted 
throngh bis heire to the present oentor;. 



xxvin 

In this sketch of Florentine history, I have pnrpoaelr 
omitted all details that did not bear upon the constitutional 
history of the republic, or on the growth of the Medici as 
despots ; because I wanted to present a picture of the process 
whereby that family contrived to foaten itself upon the freest 
and most cultivated State in Italy. This success the Uedici 
owed mainly to their own obsticfioy, and to the weakness of 
republioan institntions in Florence. Their power was founded 
upon wealth in the first instance, and upon the ingenuity with 
which they turned the favour of the proletariate to use. It 
was confirmed by the mistakes and fiulares of their enemies, 
by Binaldo d^li Albizzi's attack on Cosimo, by the conspiracy 
of Neroni and Pitti against Piero, and by Francesco de' Paszi's 
attempt to assassinate Lorenzo. It was still further strength- 
ened by the Uedicean sympathy for arts and letters — a sym- 
pathy which placed both Cosimo and Lorenzo at the head of 
the Benaissance movement, and made them worthy to repre- 
sent Florence, the city of genius, in the fifteenth century. 
While thus founding and cementing their dynastic influence 
upon the basis of a widespread popularity, the Medici em- 
ployed persistent canning in the enfeeblement of the Be- 
public. It was their policy not to plant themselves by force 
or acts of overt tyranny, but to corrupt ambitious citizens, 
to secure the patronage of public officers, and to render the 
spontaneous working of the State machinery impossible. By 
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poraniiig this polioy over & long series of years they made 
the revival of liberty in 1494, and again in 1527, ineffectual. 
While exiled tcom Florence, tbey never lost the hope of 
retoming as masters, so long as the passions they had ex- 
cited, and they alone oonld gratify, remained in full activity. 
These passions were avarice and egotism, the greed of the 
grasping Ottimati, the jealousy of the nobles, the self- 
indulgence of the proletariate. Yet it is probable they might 
have failed to recover Florence, (m one or other of these two 
occasions, but for the accident which placed Giovanni da* 
Medici on the Papal choir, and enabled him to pat Uialio in 
the way of the same dignity. From the accession of Leo in 
1518 to the year 1527 the Medici ruled Florence tcom Rome, 
and brought the power of the Church into the service of their 
despotism After that date they were still further aided by 
the imperial policy of Charles V., who chose to govern Italy 
through subject princes, bound to himself by domestic aUiaaccs 
and powerful interests. One of these was Coaimo, the first 
Grand Puke of Tuscany. 
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TSE DEBT OF ENGLISH TO ITALIAN 
LITERATURE 

To an Eng]isbmaD one of the chief inteieBts of the study 
of Italian literatnre is derived from the fact that, between 
England and Italy, an almost unintermpted ennent of intel- 
lectual intercourse has been maintained thtoaghout the last 
five centuries. The English have never, indeed, at any time 
been slavish imitators of the Italians ; bnt Italy has formed 
the dreamland of the English fiincy, inspiring poets with 
their most delightful thoughts, supplying them with snbjectB, 
and implanting in theii minds that sentiment of Soathem 
beauty which, engrafted on oar more passionately ima^native 
JJortbern nature, bas borne rich fruit in the woiks of Cbauoer, 
Spenser, Marlowe, Shakspere, Milton, and the poets of this 
century. 

It la not strange that Italy should thus in matters of 
culture have been the guide and mistress of England. Italy, 
of all the European nations, was the first to produce high 
ait and literature in the dawn of modem civilisation. Italy 
was the first to display refinement in domestic life, polish of 
mnnners, civilities of intercourse. In Italy the commerce of 
courts first developed a sooiety of men and women, educated 
by the same traditions of bumanistio culture. In Italy the 
pHnciples of government were first discussed and reduced to 
thcoiy. In Ital^ the zeal for t^e c^ssicB took its origin ; and 
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scliolaiship, to whioh we owe our mental training, weib at 
firBt the poasesdon of none abnost but Italians. It therefore 
followed that during the age of the Renaissance an; man of 
taste 01 genina, who desired to share the newly disooveied 
prinleges of learning, bad to seek Italy. Every one who 
wished to be initiated into the seciets of soience or philosophy, 
had to converse with Italians in person or through boolis. 
Every one who was eager to polish his native language, and 
to tender it the proper vehicle of poetie thought, had to 
consult the masterpieces of Italian literature. To Italians 
the courtier, the diplomatist, the artist, the student of state- 
craft and of military tactics, the political theorist, the 
merchant, the man of laws, the man of arms, and the 
churchman turned foi precedents and precepts. The nations 
of the North, still torpid and somnolent in their semi- 
barbarism, needed the magnetic touch of Italy before they 
could awake to intellectual life. Nor vas this all Long 
belbre the thirst for culture possessed the English mind, 
Italy bad appropriated and assimilated all that Latin litera- 
ture contained of strong or splendid to arouse the thought 
and Euicy of the modem world ; Greek, (oo, was rapidly 
becoming the possession of the scholars of Florenoe and 
Rome ; bo that English men of letters found the spirit of the 
ancients infused into a modern literature ; models of correct 
and elegant composition existed for them in a language easy, 
harmonious, and not dissimilar in usage to their own. 

The importance of this service, rendered by Italians to 
the rest of Europe, cannot be exaggerated. By exploring, 
digesting, and reproducing the classics, Italy made the labour 
of scholarship comparatively light for the Northern nations, 
and extended to ue the privilege of culture without the peril 
of losing originality in the enthusiasm for erudition. Our 
great poets could handle lightly, and yet profitably, thoso 
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masterpieces of Greece and Rome, beneath the wdght of 
vhich, when first discovered, the genius of the Italians had 
wavered. To the originality of Shakspere an accession of 
wealth without weakness was brought hy the perusal of 
Italian works, in which the spirit of the antique was seen 
as in a modern mirror. Then, io addition to this benefit of 
instruction, Italy gave to England a gift of pure beauty, the 
influence of which, in refining our national taete, harmo- 
nising the roughness of our manners and our language, and 
Btimulating our imagination, has been incalculable. It was 
a not unfireqnent custom for young men of ability to study at 
the Italian universities, or at least to undertake a journey to 
the principal Italian cities. From their sojourn in that land 
of loveliness and intellectual life they returned with their 
Northern brains most powerfully stimulated. To produce, by 
masterpieces of the imagination, some work of style that 
should remain as a metaiento of that glorious country, and 
should vie on English soil with the art of Italy, was their 
generous ambition. Consequently the substance of the stories 
versified by ouz poets, the forms of our metres, and the 
cadences of our prose periods reveal a dose attention to 
Italian originals. 

This debt of England to Italy in the matter of our literature 
began with Ghauoer. Truly original and national as was the 
framework of the ' Canterbury Tales,' we can hardly doubt 
but that Chaucer waa determined in the form adopted for &a 
poem by the example of Boccaccio. The subject-matter, also, 
of many of his tales was taken from Boccaccio's prose or 
verse. For example, the story of Patient Oiizsiel is founded 
upon one of the legends of the 'Decameron,' while the Knight's 
Tale is almost translated from the 'Teaeide' of Boccaccio, 
and Troilus and Creseide is derived from the 'Filostrato' of 
the same author. The Franklin's Tale and the Reeve's Tale 
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ace also based either on Btoriea of Boccaccio or else on 
French ' Fabliaux,' to which Chancer, as well as Boccaccio, 
had access. I do ndt wish to lay too moch stress npon 
Chaucer's direct obligations to Boccaccio, because it ia in- 
contestable that the French ' Fabliaux,' which supplied them 
both with subjects, were the common property of the medieval 
nations. But bis indirect debt in all that concerns elegant 
handling of material, and in the fusion of the romantic with 
the classic apiii, which forms the chief charm of such tales 
as the Palsjnon and Arcite, can hardly be exaggerated. Lastly, 
the seven-lined stanza, called rime royal, which Chaucer used 
with so much effect in narrative poetry, was probably borrowed 
from the earlier Florentine ' Ballata,' the last line rhyming 
with its predecessor being substituted for the recurrent refrain. 
Indeed, the stanza itself, as used by our earliest poets, may 
be found in Ouido Cavaloanti'a ' Ballatetta,' beginning, Poaso 
degli occhi miei. 

Between Chaucer and Surrey the Muse of England fell 
asleep ; but when in the latter half of the reign of Heniy YIII. 
she awoke sgain, it was aa a conscious pupil of the Italian 
that she attempted new strains and essayed fresh metres. 
'In the latter end of Henry VIU.'s reign,' says Puttenham, 
' sprai^ up a new company of courtly makers, of whom Sir 
T. Wyatt the elder, and Henry Earl of Surrey, were the two 
chieftains, who, having travelled into Italy, and there tasted 
the sweet and stately measures and stjle of the Italian poesy, 
aa novices newly crept out of the schools of Dante, Ariosto, 
and Petrarch, they greatly polished our mde and homely 
manner of vulgar poesy, from that it had been before, and 
for that cause may justly be s&id the first reformers of our 
English metre and style.' The chief point in which Surrey 
imitated his ' master, Francis Petrarcha,' waa is the use of 
the sonnet. He introduced this elaborate form of poetry into 
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oar liter&tiiEe ; and how it h&s thriTen with oa, the master- 
pieces of Spenser, Shakapere, Milton, Wordsworth, Eeats, 
Bossetti attest. As practised by Dante and Petrarch, the 
Bonnet is a poem of fourteen llnee, divided into two qnatraine 
and two triplets, so arranged that the two qn&truns repeat 
one pair of rhymes, while the two tripleta repeat another pair. 
Thus an Italian sonnet of the atricteat form is composed npon 
four rhymes, interlaced with great art. Bnt mnch divergence 
from this rigid scheme of rhyming was admitted even by 
Petrarch, who not nnfreqaently divided the six final lines of 
the sonnet into three couplets, interwoven in snch a way that 
the two last lines never rhymed.' 

It has been necessary to say thns mnoh about the straotnre 
of the Italian sonnet, in order to make dear the task which 
lay before Surrey and Wyatt, when they soaght to transplant 
it into English. Snrrey did not adhere to the strict fashion of 
Petrarch : his sonnets consist either of three regular quatrains 
concluded with a couplet, or else of twelve lines rhyming 
alternately and concluded with a couplet. Wyatt attempted 
to follow the order and interlacement of the Italian rhymes 
more closely, bat he too concluded his sonnet with a couplet. 
This mtroduction of the final conplet was a viohition of the 
Italian rule, which may be fairly considered as prejudiciEd to 
the harmony of the whole structure, and which has insensibly 
caused the English sonnet to terminate in an epigram. The 
famous sonnet of Surrey on his love, Geraldine, is an excellent 
example of the metrical structure as adapted to the supposed 
necessities of English rhyming, and as afterwards adhered to 
by Shakspere in his long series of love-poema. Surrey, while 
adopting the form of the sonnet, kept qute dear of the 
Petrarchist's mannerism. His language is simple and direct; 

■ The order at rbjmeB mtiB thai; a, b, b, a, a, b, b, a,e, d, e, d, e, d; 
01 in the terieta, e, d, t, e, d, », ct e, d, e, d, c, e, and »o fottb. 
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&ere is no Embtilismg npon bi-fetohed conceits, no wire- 
drawing of exquisite Bentimentalism, although he celebrates 
in this, aa in his other Bonnete, a iaAj for whom he appears 
to have entertained no more than a Platonic oi imaginary 
passion. Snrre; was a great experimentalist in metre. 
Besides the sonnet, he introdaoed into England blank verse, 
which he borrowed from the Italian verst sdolU, fixing that 
decasyllable iambic rhythm for English versification in which 
onr greatest poetical triumphs have been achieved. 

Before quitting the subject of the sonnet it would, however, 
be well to mention the changes which were wrought in its 
Btroctore by early poets desirous of emulating the Italians. 
Shakspere, as already hinted, adhered to the simple form 
introduced by Surrey : his stanzas invariably consist of three 
separate quatrains followed by a couplet. But Sir Philip 
Sidney, whose famiUaritywith Italian literature was intimate, 
and who had resided long in Italy, perceived that without a 
greater complexity and interweaving of rhymes the beauty of 
the poem was considerably impaired. He therefore combined 
the rhymes of the two quatrains, as the Italians had done, 
leaving himself bee to Ibllow the Italian fashion in the con- 
clusion, or else to wind up after English usage with a couplet. 
Spenser and Drummond follow the rule of Sidney ; Drayton 
and Daniel, that of Surrey and Shakspere. It was not 
unto Milton that an English poet preserved (he form of 
the Italian sonnet in its strictness; bat, after Milton, the 
greatest sonnet- writers — Wordsworth, Eeats, and BosseUi 
— have aimed at producing stanzas as regular as those of 
Petrarch, 

The great age of our literature — the age of Elizabeth— was 
essentially one of Italian influence. In Italy the Benaissance 
hod reached its height : England, feeling the new life which 
had been infused into arts and letters, turned instinctively to 
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IW7, lud adopted ber canono of taste. 'Enphaes' has a 
distinct conneotian with the Italian diaoourses of polite culture. 
Sidney's ' Arcadia ' is a copy of what Boccaccio had attempted 
in his classical romances, and Banazzaro in his pastorals.* 
Spenser approached the subject of the 'Faery Qaeen' with 
his head full of Ariosto and the romantic poets of Italy. His 
Bonnets are Italian ; his odea embody the Platonic philosophy 
of the Italians.* The extent of Spenser's deference to the 
Kalians in matters of poetic art may be giatbered &om this 
passage in the dedication to Sir Walter Baleigb of tbe 'Faery 
Queen : ' 

I have followed all the antiqne poeta hiBtoricol : first Horoer, 
who in the persons of Af^meiimoii and UlyaseH hath ensampled a 
Kood governor and a virtaous man, the one in his Ilias, the other in his 
Udyaseis; then Virgil, whose like intention was to do in the person 
of £neas ; after him Ariosto comprised them both in his Orlando ; 
and lately Tasso dissevered them again, and formed both parts in 
two perHons, namely, that part which they in Philosophy call Ethice, 
or virtnos of a private man, coloured in his Binaldo, the other 
named Folitioe in his Gof&edo. 

From this it is clear that, to the mind of Spenser, both Ariosto 
and Tasso were authorities of hardly less gravity than Homer 
and Virgil. Baleigb, in the splendid sonnet with which be 
responds to this dedication, enhances the fame of Spenser by 
affecting: to believe that the great Italian, Petrarch, will ba 

' It has extroordinaTy interest for the etudentot oar literary develop- 
ment, inssmuch as it is full ot experiments in metres, which have never 
thriven on English soil. Not to mention the attempt to write in uctepiods 
and other elaasicol rhjLhma, we might point to Sidney's terat rima 
poems with adriKeiolo or treble rhymes. This peonliar and painful form 
he borrowed from Ariosto and Sonazzoro ; but even in Italian it oannot 
be handled without eaarifioe ot variety, without impeding the metrical 
movement and marring the senss. 

■ The stately structure of the PTOlhalamion and Epilhalamion is a 
rebuilding of the Italian Canzone. His Eclogues, with their allegories, 
repeat the manner ot Petrarch's minor Latin poems. 
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jealoos of him in the grave. To snch an extent were the 
thoughts of the English poets occupied with their Italian 
masters in the art of song. 

It was at this time, again, that English literatore was 
enriched hj translations of Ariosto and Tasso — the one from 
the pen of Sir John Harrington, the other from that of Fair- 
fax. Both were prodnoed in the metre of the original — the 
octave stanza, which, however, did not at that period take 
root in England. At the same period the works of many of 
the Italian novelists, especialljr Bandello and Cinthio and 
Boccaccio, were translated into English ; Painter's 'Palace of 
Pleasure ' heing a treasure-hoase of Italian works of fiction. 
Thomas Hoby translated Castiglione's ' Courtier ' in 1661. 
As a proof of the extent to which Italian books were read in 
England at the end of the sixteenth oentary, we may take a 
stray sentence from a letter of Harvey, in which he disparages 
the works of Robert Greene : — ' Even Gnicciardine'a silver 
histories and Ariosto's golden cantos grow out of reqnest: 
and the Countess of Pembroke's "Arcadia" is not green 
enough for queasy stomachs; but they must have seen Greene's 
" Arcadia," and I believe most eagerly longed for Greene's 
" Faery Queen." ' 

Still more may b« gathered on the same topic fimm the 
indignant protest uttered by Soger Ascham in his ' School* 
master' (pp. 78-91, date 1670) against the prevalence of 
Italian customs, the habit of Italian travel, and the reading 
of Italian books translated into English. Selections of Italian 
stories rendered into English were extremely popular ; and 
Greene's tales, which had such vogue that Mash says of them, 
' glad was that printer that might be so blest to pay him dear 
for the very diegs of his wit,' were all modelled on the Italian. 
The education of a young man of good &mily was not thought 
complete unless he had spent some time in Italy, studied ita 
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litemtore, admired ita arts, and canght at least some tincturo 
of its manners. Our rade ancestors braught back with them 
from these joomejB many Soatbem vices, together with the 
cattnre they had gone to seek. The contrast between the 
plain detJiDg of the North and the refined Machiavellism of 
the South, between Protestant earnestness in religion and 
Popish scepticism, between the homely virtues of England 
and the coortij libertinism of Venice or Florence, blunted the 
moral sense, while it stimulated the intellectual activity of 
the English travellers, and too often communicated a fatal 
shock to their principles. Inglese Italianato i un diavolo 
incamato passed into a proverb: we find it on the lips of 
Parker, of Howell, of Sidney, of Greene, and of Ascham ; 
while Italy itself was styled by severe moralists the coart of 
Cicoe. In James Howell's ' Instructions for forreine travell ' 
we find this pregnant sentence : ' And being now in Italy, 
that great limbique of working brcunes, he must be very 
circumspect in his carriage, for she is able to tume a Saint 
into a devill, and deprave the best natures, if onewiUabandon 
him8elfe,and become a prey to dissolnt courses and wsntonesse.' 
Italy, in truth, had already become corrupt, and the fruit of 
her contact with the nations of the North was seen in the 
lives of suoli scholars as Robert Greene, who confessed that 
he returned from his travels instracted ' in all the villanies 
under the sun.' Many of the scandals of the Court of James 
might be ascribed to this aping of Soatbem manners. 

Yet, together with the evil of depraved morality, the 
advantage of improved culture was imported from Italy into 
England; and the constitution of the EngUsh genius was 
young and healthy enough to purge off the mischief, while it 
assimilated what was beneficial. This ia very manifest in the 
history of our drama, which, taking it altogether, is at the 
same time the purest and the most varied that exists inhiera- 
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tnte ; irhila it ma; be affirmed wiUiottt exaggeratioii that one . 
of the mun impnlseB to free dramatio compositioa in Eng- 
land was oommnnicated by the attraction eTerything Italian 
poBsesBed foe the EngliBh &nc7. It was in the drama that 
the EngliEh displayed the richness and the splendoni of the 
Renaissance, whioh had blazed so gorgeously and at times 
BO balefolly below the Alps. The Ital; of the Benaissaiice 
fascinated onr drajnatists with a strange wild glamour — the 
contrast of external pageant and internal tragedy, the alter- 
naUona of radiance and gloom, the terrible esamples of blood- 
shed, treason, and heroism emergent &om ghastly crimes. 
Oar drama began with a translation of Ariosto's ' Soppositi ' 
and ended with Davenant's ' 3nei Itahan.' In the yery dawn 
of tragic composition Greene versified aportion of the ' Orlando 
FurioBo,' and Marlowederotedoneof Msmostbrilliantstudies 
to the Tillanies of a Maltese Jew, Of Shakspere's plays five 
are inconteetably Italian : several of the rest are fnmished 
with Italian names to suit the popnlu taste. Ben Jonson 
laid the scene of hia most sabtle comedy of manners, ' Vol- 
pone,' in Venice, and sketched the first cast of ' Every Man in 
his Homonr ' for Italian obaracters. Tonmenr, Ford, and 
Webster were so dazzled by the tiagio lustre of the wicked- 
ness of Italy that their finest dramas, without exception, are 
minnte and carefully studied psychological analyses of great 
Italian tales of crime. The same, in a less degree, is tme of 
Uiddleton and Dekker. Massinger makes a story of the 
Sforza family the salijeot of one of his best plays. Beaumont 
and Fletcher draw the subjects of comedies and tragedies 
alike from the Italian novelists. Fletcher in his ' Faithful 
Bhepherdesa ' transfers the pastoral style of lasso and Quarini 
to the North. So close is the connection between our tragedy 
and Italian novels that Marston and Ford think fit to intro- 
duce passages of Italian dialogue into the plays of ' Giovanni 
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and Annabella ' and ' Antonio and Uellida.' . Bat the best 
proof of tbe extent to which Italiui life and literatore had 
influenced our dramatists, may be ea&ilj obtained hj taking 
down Holliwell's ' Dictionary of Old Plays,' and noticing that 
about every third drama has an Italian title. Meonvhile the 
poems composed by the chief dramatiats — Shakspere's ' Venna 
and Adonis,' Marlowe's 'Hero and Leander,' MarBton'a 
•Pygmalion,' and Beamuont's 'Hermaphrodite' — are all of 
them conceived in the Italian style, by men who hod either 
studied Southern literature, or had submitted to its powerful 
seathetic influences. The Masques, moreover, of Jonson, of 
Lyly, of Fletcher, and of Chapman are exact reproductions 
upon the English court theatres of such festival pageants as 
were presented to the Medici at Florence or to the.Este 
family at Ferrara.' Throughout our drama tbe influence of 
Italy, direct or indirect, either as supplying oar playwrights 
vith subjects or as stimulating their imagination, may thus 
be traced. Yet the Elizabethan drama is in the highest sense 
original. As a work of art pregnant with deepest wisdom, 
and splendidly illustrative of the age which gave it bitth, it 
far transcends anything that Italy produced in the same 
department. Our poets have a more masculine judgment, 
more fiery fancy, nobler sentiment, than tbe Italians of any 
age but that of Dante. What Italy gave, was the impulse 
toward creation, not patterns to be imitated — the excitement 
of the imagination by a spectacle of so much grandeur, not 
rules and precepts for production — the keen sense of tragic 
beauty, not any tradition of accomplished art. 

Tbe Elizabethan period of our literature was, in fiu^t, the 
period daring which we derived most from tbe Italian nation, 

' Marlowe nrnkes G&Teston UMc at ' Italian masques.' At the eaina 
time, in tbe prologue to Tamburlain4, be ahowe that hewu 
the new and ooblet directioD lollowed b7 tbe drama Id EnglancL 
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The stnd; of the Italian language weot hEuid in hand with 
the stndy of Qieek and Latin, bo that the three together 
contributed to form the English taste. Between us and 
the ancient world stood the geniua of Italy as an interpreter. 
Not was this connection broken until tax on into the reign of 
Charles II. What Milton owed to Italy is clear not only from 
his Italian sonnets, but also from the frequent mention of 
Dante and Petrarch in bis prose works, from his alloeione 
to Boiardo and Ariosto in the 'Paradise Lost,' and from the 
bints which he probably derived from Fulu, Tasso and 
Andreini. It would, indeed, be easy throughout his works to 
trace a continuous vein of Italian influence in detail. But, 
more than this, Milton's poetical taste in general seems to 
have been formed and ripened by bmiliarity with the har- 
monies of the Italian language. In his Tractate on Education 
addressed to Mr. Hattlib, he recommends that boys should 
be instructed in the Italian pronunciation of vowel sounds, id 
order to give sonorousness and dignity to elocution. This 
Blight indication Bupplies as with a key to the method of 
melodious structure employed by Milton in his blank verse. 
Those who have carefully studied the harmonies of the 
' Paradise Lost,' know how all-important are the assonances 
of the vowel sounds of o and a in its most musical passages. 
It is just this attention to the liquid and sonorous recurrences 
of open vowels that we should expect from a poet who pro- 
posed to assimilate his diction to that of the Italians. 

After the age of Milton the oonnection between Italy and 
England is interrupted. In the seventeenth century Italy 
herself had suuk into comparative stupor, and her literature 
was trivial. France not only swayed the political destinies of 
Europe, but also took the lead in intellectual culture. Con- 
sequently, our poets turned from Italy to France, and the 
French spirit pervaded English literature throughout the 
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period of the Bestontion and the reigns of Williftm and Qaeen 
Anne. Yet doiinj; this prolonged reaction against the earlier 
movement of English hteratnrs, as manifested in Elizabethan- 
ism, the influence of Italy was not wholly extinct. Diyden's 
' Tales from Bocoaocio ' are no inBignifieant contribution to 
onr poeti;, and his ' Palamon and ArcitCi' through Gbaocer, 
retoms to the same sooice. But when, at the beginning of 
this century, the Elizabethan tradition was revived, then the 
Italian influence reappeared more vigorous thou ever. The 
metre of ' Don Juan,' first practised by Frere and then 
adopted by Lord Byron, is Pulci's octave stanza j the manner 
is that of Bemi, Folengo, and the Abb^ Casti, fused and 
heightened by the brilliance of Byron's genius into a new 
form. The subject of Shelley's etrongeat work of art is 
Beatrice Oenci. Bogers's poem is styled 'Italy.' Byron's 
dramas are chiefly Italian. Leigh Hunt repeats the tale of 
Fruiceaca da Rimini. Eeats versifies Boccaccio's 'Isabella.' 
Passing to contemporary poets, Rossetti has acclimatised in 
English the metres and the manner of the earliest Italian 
lyrists. Swinburne dedicates his noblest song to the spirit of 
liberty in Italy. Even George Eliot aud Tennyson have each 
of them turned stories of Boccaccio into verse. The best of 
Mrs. Browning's poems, ' Casa Guidi Windows ' and ' Aurora 
Leigh,' are steeped in Italian thought and Italian imagery. 
Browning's longest poem is a tale of Italian crime ; his finest 
studies in the ' Men and Women ' are portraits of Italian 
character of the Renaissance period. But there ia more than 
ary mere enumeration of poets and their work can set forth, 
in the connection between Italy and England- That connec- 
tion, so far as the poetical imagination is concerned, is vital. 
As poets in the tmest senee of the word, we English live and 
breathe through sympathy with the Italians. The magnetic 
touch -which is required to inflame the imagination of ths 
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North, is derived from Italy. The nightingales of English 
song who mttke our oak and beech oopsea lesonant in spring 
with pareat melody, are migratory birds, who have charged 
their souls in the South with the spirit of heanty, and who 
return to warhle native wood-notes in a tongne which is their 

What has hitherto been said about the debt of the English 
poets to Italy, may seem to imply that our literature can be 
regarded as to some extent a parasite on that of the Italians. 
Against such a conclusion no protest too energetic could be 
uttered. What we have derived directly from the Italian 
poets are, first, some metres— especially the sonnet and the 
octave stanza, though the latter has never taken firm root in 
England. ' Terza rimo,' attempted by Shelley, Byron, Morris, 
and Urs. Browning, has not yet become acclimatised. Blank 
verse, although originally remodelled by Surrey upon the 
vcrii scioUi of the Italians, has departed widely from Italian 
precedent, first by its decasyllabic structure, whereas Italian 
verse consists of hendecasyllables ; and, secondly, by its 
greater force, plasticity, and freedom. The Spenserian stanza, 
again, is a new and original metre peculiar to our literature ; 
though it is possible that but for the complex atructurea of 
Italian lyric verse, it might not hav« been bshioned for the 
' Faery Queen.' Lastly, the so-called heroic couplet is native 
to England ; at any rate, it is in no way related to Italian 
metre. Therefore the only true Italian exotic adopted without 
modification into out literature is the sonnet. 

Id the next place, we owe to the Italians the snbject- 
matter of mnny of our most famous dramas and oar most 
delight^il tales in verse. But the English treatment of these 
histories and fables has been uniformly independent and 
original. Comparing Shakspere's 'Borneo and Jnliet' with 
Dandello's tale, Webster's ' Duchess of Malfy ' with the version 
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given from the Italian in Painter's ' Palace of Pleasore,' and 
Chaacer'a Eoiglit'B Tale with the 'Teseide' of Boecaodo, we 
perceive at once that the EngUah poets have used their 
Italian models merely aa outlines to be fiUed in with freedom, 
as the oanvos to be embroidered with a tapratr; of yifid gronpa. 
Nothiog is more manifest than the saperiority of the English 
geniDs over the Italian in all dramatio qualitiea of intense 
passion, profound analysis, and living portrayal of character 
in action. The mere roagh detail of Shakspere's ' Othello ' 
la to be found in Cintliio'e Collection of Novelle ; but let an 
unprejudiced reader peruse the original, and he will be no 
more deeply affected by it than by any touching story of 
treachery, jealousy, and hapless innocence. The wily eubtle- 
ties of laga, the soldierly frankneea of Cassio, the turbulent 
and volcanic passions of Othello, the ohamt of Desdemona, 
and the whole tissue of vivid incidents which make ' Othello ' 
one of the moat tremendous extant tragedies of charactera in 
combat, are Shakapere's, and only Shakspere's. This instance, 
indeed, enables us exactly to indicate what the English owed 
to Italy and what was essentially their own. From that 
Southern laud of Circe about which they dreamed, and which 
now and then they visited, oame to their imaginations a 
Epirit-stirrmg breath of inspiration. It was to them the 
country of marvels, of mysterioas crimes, of luxurious gardens 
and splendid Bides, where love was more passionate and life 
more picturesque, and hate more bloody and treachery more 
black, than in our Northern climes. Italy was a sgaoious 
grove of wizardry, which mighty poets, on the quest of hnci- 
ful adventure, trod with fascinated senses and quickened pulses. 
But the strong brain which converted what they heard and 
read and saw of that charmed land into the staff of golden 
romance or sable tragedy, was their own. 

Enghsh literature has been defined a literature of genius. 
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Our greatest work in art baa been achieved not so mucb by 
inspiration, subordinate to sentiments of exqnisite good taste 
or guided by observance of olasaioal models, as by andaciona 
sallies of pure inventive power. This is tme as a jndgment 
of that constellation which we call our drama, of the meteor 
Byron, of Milton and Dryden, who are the Jupiter and Mars 
of our poetic system, and of the stars which stud our literary 
firmament under the names of Shelley, Eeata, Wordsworth, 
Chatterton, Scott, Coleridge, Clough, Blaks, Browning, Swin- 
borne,' Tennyson. There are only a very few of the English 
poets, Pope and Gray, for eic&mple, in wbom the free instincts 
of genius are kept syatematically in check by the laws of the 
reflective understanding. Kow Italian literature is in this 
respect all unlike our own. It began, indeed, with Dante, as 
a literature pre-eminently of genius ; but the spirit of scholar- 
ship assumed the sway aa early as the days of Fetrorob and 
Boccaccio, and after them Italian has been consistently a 
literature of taste. By this I mean that even the greatest 
Italian poets have sought to render their style correct, have 
endeavoured to subordinate their inspiration to what they 
considered the rules of sound criticism, and have paid serious 
attention to their manner as independent of the matter they 
wished to express. The passion for antiquity, so early deve- 
loped in Italy, delivered the later Italian poets bound hand 
and foot into the hands of Horace. Poliziano was content to 
reproduce the classic authors in a mosaio work of exquisite 
translations. Tasso was essentially a man of talent, pro- 
ducing work of chastened beauty by diligent attention to the 
rule and method of his art. Even Arioslo submitted the • 
liberty of Ma swift spirit to canons of prescribed elegance. 
While OUT English poets have conceived and executed with- 
out regard for the opinion of the learned and without obedi- 
ence to the usages of language — Shakspere, for ei^ample, 
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producing tragedies which set AristoUe at defiance, and Mil- 
ton engrafting Latinidma on the native idiom — the Italian 
poets thought and wrote with the fear of Academies beford 
their eyes, and studied before all things to maintain the 
purity of the Tuscan tongue. The consequence is that the 
Italian and English literatures are eminent for very different 
excellences. All that is forcible in the dramatic presentation 
of lire and character and action, all that is audaoione in 
imagination and capricions in fancy, whatever strength style 
can gain from the sallies of original and untrammelled 
eloquence, whatever beaaty is derived horn spontaneity and 
native grace, belong in abundant richness to the EngliBh. 
On the other hand, the Italian poets present us with maater- 
pieces of correct and studied diction, with carefully elaborated 
machinery, and with a style maintained at a uniform level of 
dignified correctness. The weakness of the English proceeds 
from inequality and estravaganoe ; it is the weakness of self- 
confident vigour, intolerant of mle, rejoicing in its own 
exuberant resources. The weakness of the Italian is dne to 
timidity and moderation ; it is the weakness that springs 
not so much from a lack of native strength as from the over- 
anxious e^^pendituie of strength upon the attainment of finish, 
polish, and correctness. Hence the two nations have every- 
thing to learn from one another. Modem Italian poets may 
seek by contact with Shakspere and Milton to gain a freedom 
from the trammels imposed upon them by the slavish followers 
of Petrarch ; while the attentive perusal of Tasso should be 
recommended to all English people who have no ready access 
to the masterpieces of Greek and Latin literature. 

Another point of view may be gained by noticing the pre- 
dominant tone of the two literatures. ^\'henever English 
poetry is really great, it approximates to the tragic and the 
Stately ; whereas the Italians are peculiarly felicitous in the 
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smooth and pleasant style, which oombines pathon with 
amiuement, and whioh doea not troBpase be^nd the region 
of beanty into the domain of sublimity or terror. Italian 
poetry Is analt^ons to Italian painting and Italian mnaic : it 
bathes the sonl in ft plenitude of charms, investing even the 
mo^ solemn subjects with loveliness. Rembrandt and Albert 
Durerdeplot the tragedieaof the Sacred History with a serious 
and awfal leality ; Italian painten, with a few rare but illns- 
trioug exceptions, shrink &om approaching them from any 
point of view but that of harmonious melancholy. Even so 
the English poets stir the soul to its very depths by their 
profonnd and earnest delineations of the stem and bitter 
truths of the world: Italian poets environ all things with 
the golden haze of an artistic harmony; so that the soul 
is agitated by no pais at striie with the persuasions of pure 
beauty. 
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POPULAR SONGS OF TUSOANT 

It io a noticeable fact about the popular eonge of Tuscany 
that they are almost exolnsively devoted to love. The Italians 
in general have no ballad literature resembling that of onr 
Border or that of Bpain. The tragio historieB of their noble 
families, the great deeds of their national heroes, and the suf- 
ferings of their conntr; during centuries of warfare, have lefl 
but few traces in their raatic poetry. It is true that some 
dietricta are less atterly barren than others in these records of 
the past. The Sicilian people's poetry, for example, preserves 
a memory of the fomous Vespers ; and one or two terrible 
stories of domestic tragedy, like the tale of Bosmunda in ' La 
Donna Lombarda,' the romance of the Baronessa di Carini, 
and the so-called Caso di Sciacca, may still be heard upon 
the hpB of the people. But these exceptions are insignificant 
in comparison with the vast mass of songs which deal with 
love ; and I cannot find that Tuscany, where the language 
of this minstrelsy is purest, and where the artistic instincts 
of the race are strongest, has anything at all approaching 
to onr ballads.' Though the Tuscan contadinl are always 
singing. It rarely happens that 

' Ihia sentenM requires some qnt^fioatioD. In hii Fot»ia Popolart 
Italiana, 1678, Proteuoi d'Anoona piinta a Piean, a Venetiau, and two 
Lombftrd vereions ol oar Border ballad ' Wtiere hae j» beta. Lord 
Band^, mj md,' h close in geueral t^e and minoT detftila to the 
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Tlio pljuntiTO nnmbwi flow 
For old, nahqipy, &r-oS thingi, 
Aod battles long ago. 
On the amtiaj, irfi may be sore, wben we hem their vwces 
ringing through the olive-gioTes or maochi, that they are 
chanting 

Some more bamble lay, 
Funilior matter of to-day, — 
Some natural sorrow, loss, or pain, 
That has been, and may be ogam ; 

or else, since their melodies are by no means imiformly sad, 
some ditty of the joyousneas of springtime or the ecstasy of 
lore. 

This defect of anything corresponding to onr ballads of 
' Chevy Chase,' or ' Sir Patrick Spens,' or ' Gil Morrioe,' in a 
poetry which is still so vital with the life of past oentories, is 
all the more remarkable because Italian history is distin- 
guished above that of other nations by tragic episodes pecu- 
liarly suited to poetic treatment. Many of these recdved 
commemoration in the fourteenth century from Dante ; others 
were embodied in the novelU ot Boccaccio and Cintliio and 
Bandello, whence they passed into the dramas of Bhakspere, 
Webster, Ford, and their oontemporariea. But scarcely an 
echo can be traced through all the volumes of the recently 
collected popular songs. We must seek for an explanation of 
this &ct partly in the conditions of Italian life, and partly in 
the nature ot the Italian imagination. Nowhere in Italy do 
we observe that intimate connection between the people at 
large and the great nobles which generates the sympathy of 
clanship. Polities in most parts of the peninsula fell at a 
very early period into the hands either of irresponsible princes, 

English, German, Swedish, and FinnUh versions ot (his Tolktlled at to 
suggest a Terj onoient oonunonit; ot origio. It reraains si yet, how- 
ever, on isolated foot in the bistoij ot Italian popular poetry. 
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who ruled like despota, or else of bnrghera, who admimstered 
the state within the walla of their Palazzo Fnbblioo. The 
people remained pasaiTe apectators of contemporary history. 
The loyalty of snbjeots to their sovereign which animates the 
Bpanish ballads, the loyalty of retainers to their chief which 
gives life to the tragic baU&ds of the Border, did not exist in 
Italy. Country-folk felt no interest in the doings of Visconti 
or Medld or Malatesti sufficient to aronse the enthnsiasm of 
local bards or to call forth the oelebration of their princely 
tragedies in verse. Amid th« miseries of foreign wars and 
home oppression, it seemed better to demand from verse and 
song some mitigation of the woes of life, some expression 
of perBonal emotion, than to record the disasters which to 
us at a distance appear poetic in their graadeor. 

These conditions of popular life, although nnfavonrable 
to the production of ballad poetry, would not, however, have 
been sufficient by themsel^ea to check its growth, if the 
Italians had been strongly impelled to literature of this type 
by their nature. The real reason why their Volkslieder are 
amorons and personal is to be found in the quality of their 
imagination. The Italian genius is not creatively imagina- 
tive in the highest sense. The Italians have never, either in 
the ancient or the modem age, produced a great drama or 
a national epic, the 'iSneid' and the 'Divine Comedy* 
being obviously of different species from the ' Iliad ' or the 
'Nibelungen Lied.' Modern Italians, again, are distin- 
guished fixim the French, the Germans, and the English 
in being the conscious inheritors of an older, august, and 
strictly classical civilisation. The great memones of Bome 
weigh down their faculties of invention. It would also seem 
as though they shrank in their poetry from the representation 
of what is tragic and spirit -stirring. They incline to what 
is cheerful, brilliant, or pathetic. The dramatic element in 
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hatuan life, external ta the personality of the poet, which 
exercised so strong a foscination over onr ballad-barda and 
playwrights, has but little attraction for the Italian. When 
be singe, he seeks to express his own individual emotions — 
his love, his joy, bis jealousy, bis anger, his despair. The 
language which be nsea is at the same time direct in its 
intensity, and byperbolioal in its display of fancy ; but it 
lacks those imaginative tonches which exalt the poetry of 
personal passion into a sublimer region. Again, the Italians 
ace deficient in a sense of the supemataral. The wraiths 
that cannot rest because their love is still unsatisfied, the 
voices which cry by night over field and fell, the water- 
spirits and forest fairies, the second-sight of coming woes, 
the presentiment of death, the warnings and the charms and 
Bpells, which fill the popular poetr; of all Northern nations, 
areabsent in Italian songs. In thewhole of Tigri's collection 
I only remember one mention of a ghost. It is not that the 
ItaliaDB are deficient in superstitions of all kinds. Every 
one has heard of their belief in the evil eye, for instance, 
fint they do not connect this kind of feticbism with their 
poetry ; and even their greatest poets, with the exception of 
Dante, have shown no capacity or no inoUnation for en- 
hancing the imaginative effect of their creations by an appeal 
to the instinct of mysterions awe. 

The truth is that the Italians as a race are distingnished 
as much by a firm grasp npon the practical realities of exist' 
ence aa by powerful emotions. Tbey have but little of that 
dreamy Schvidrmerei with which the people of the North are 
largely gifted. The true sphere of their genios is painting. 
What appeals to the imagination through the eyes, they 
have expressed tax better than any other modem nation. 
But their poetry, like their music, is deficient in tragic 
snblimitj and in the higher qualities of imaginative creation. 
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It msj seem p&r&doxical to a&j this of the nation which 
produced Dante. Bat ve moet remember not to judge races 
b; single and exceptional men of genius. Petrarch, the 
Tronbodonr of exquisite emotions, Boccaccio, who toucbea 
all the ke;a of life so lightly, Ariosto, with the smile of ever- 
lasting April on hia lips, and TasBO, excellent alone when he 
confines himself to pathos or the pictaresqne, are no excep- 
tions to what I hare jnst said. Yet these poets pnrsued 
their art with conscious purpose. The tragic splendour of 
Greece, the majestj of Bome, were not unlnown to them. 
Far more is it true that popular poetry in Italy, proceeding 
from the hearts of uncultivated peasants and expressing the 
national character in its simplicity, displays none of the stuff 
ftom which the greatest works of art in verse, epics and 
dramas, can be wrought. But within its own sphere of 
personal emotion, this popular poetry is exquisitely melodious, 
inexhaustibly rich, unique in modem literature for the direct 
expression which it boa given to every shade of passion. 

Bignor Tigri's collection,' to which I shall confine my 
attention in this paper, consists of eleven hundred and eighty- 
five rispetti, with the addition of fonr hundred and sixty-one 
atomelli. Bispetto, it may be said in passing, is the name 
commonly given throughout Italy to short poems, varying 
&om six to twelve lines, constructed on the principle of the 
octave stanza. That is to say, the first part of the rispetto 
consists of fonr or six lines with alternate rhymes, while one 
or more conplets, called the ripreaa, complete the poem.* 

'■ CaiM Fopolari ToKoni, iMcolti e annotati da QJasepp* Tigrl. 
TnlniDe unioo. Finnie ; Q. BarUra, 18G». 

* This is a deMription ot the Tasoan rispetto. In Sioil; the stanu 
geaerall; oonEists ol eight lines rhyming dltemately thronghout, while 
Id the North ot Italy it is normally a simple qattraiii. The samo 
poetical materini assumes in Korthem, Central, and Soathem Italy 
these diToiis but tuioeiated lotmt. 
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The stornello, or ritonrneUfl, never nceeds three lines, sod 
owee ita name to the letnm which it makes at the end of the 
last line to the ihyme given b; the emph&tio vord of the first. 
BiowniBg, in his poem of ' Fra LAppo lippi,' has aoonatomed 
English ears to one common species of the stomello,' which 
sets out with the name of a flower, and rhymes with it, ae thus : 

F^or df narciso. 
Mgionero d' unore mi ton reso, 
Nel riminure il tuo leggiodio viu. 

The divisions of those two sorts of songs, to which Tigri 
gives names like The Beauty of Women, The Beauty of 
Men, Falling in Love, Serenades, Happy Love, Unhappy 
Love, Parting, Absence, Letters, Betum to Home, Anger and 
Jealousy, Promises, Entreaties and Beproatdies, Indifference, 
Treachery and Abandonment, prove with what fulness the 
various phases of the tender passion are treated. Through 
the whole fifteen hundred the one theme of Ixrve is never 
relinquished. Only two persooa, ' I ' and ' thou,' appear upoo 
the scene; yet bo fresh and so various are the moods of 
feeling, that one can read them from first to last without too 
much satiety. 

To seek for the authors of these ditties would be aseless. 
Some of them may be as old as the foortefinth century ; 
Others may have been made yesterday. Some are the native 
produot of the Tuscan mountain villages, especially of the 
regums round Piatoja and Biena, "where on the spurs of the 

' This Bong, oaJIed Ciiir« (Sidlian for flora) in Simlf, is said bj 
Bignoi Pitri k> be in dUrepute there. He onoe wled ui old dame ot 
Polenno to i«peat him some of these ditties. Her luiswer iru, ' Ton 
moat get them (lom light womea ; I do not know *nj. They sing (hem 
in b«d houaea.^nd prisons, vbore, God be praiaed, I have never been,' 
In Tuscan; there does not appear to be so matked 4 diatinotion betneea 
the flowersong and the riepetto. 
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Apennines the poreet Italian is vernacnlar. Some, again, 
are importations from other provinces, especially from Sicily 
and Naples, caught np by the peasants of Tuscany and 
adapted to their taste and style ; for nothing travels Easter 
than a Volkalwd. Bom eome morning in a noisy street of 
Kaples, or on the solitary slopes of Badicofaoi, before the 
week is out, a hundred voices are repeating it. Waggoners 
and pedlars oarry it across the hills to distant towns. It 
floats with the finhermen from bay to bay, and marches with 
the Donaoript to his barrack in a far-off province. Who was 
the first to give it shape and form 7 No one asks, and no one 
' cares. A student well tcquainted with the habits of the 
people in these matters says, ' If they knew the author of a 
ditty, they would not learn it, far less if they discovered that 
it vas a scholar's.' If the cadence takes their ear, they 
consecrate the song at once by placing it upon the honoured 
list of 'ancient lays.' Passing from lip to lip and from 
district to district, it receives additions and alterations, and 
becomes the property of a score of province. Meanwhile 
the poet from whose soul it blossomed that first morning like 
a flower, remains contented with obscurity. The wind has 
carried from bis lips the thistledown of song, and sown it on 
a hundred hills and meadows, far and wide. After such wise 
is the birth of all truly popular compositions. Who knows, 
for instance, the veritable author of many of those mighty 
German chorals which sprang into being at the period of 
the Reformation ? The first inspiration was given, probably, 
to a single mind ; but the melody, as it has reached ua, is 
the product of a thousand. This accounts for the varia- 
tions which in different dialects and districts the same song 
"presents. Meanwhile, it is sometimes possible to trace the 
authorship of a ballad with marked local character to au 
improvisatore famous in his village, or to one of those pro- 
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feBskmal Aymerten whom the ooontiy-folk employ in the 
oompodtion of love-letters to their sweethearts at & distance.' 
Tonunaaeo, in the prefiue to hia ' Canti Fopolari,' mentions in 
partitmUr a Beatrice di Pian degli Ontani, whose poetry was 
fiunooB throngb the mountains of Pistoja ; and Tigri records 
by name a little ^1 called Chenibina, who made rispetld by 
the dozui as she watched her sheep npon the hills. One ol 
the songs in his collection (p. 181) contains a direct refer- 
ence to the village letter-writer ; — 

Bftlntatomi, bella, lo BCrivano ; 
Kon lo oonoBoo e non to chi al iia. 
A me mi pare nn poeta soTrano, 
Tauto gli h aperto nella poeaia.* 

While I am writing thas about the prodnction and dis* 
semination of these love-songB, I oannot help remembering 
three days and nights which I once spent at sea between 
Genoa and Palermo, in the company of some eonBorlpte who 
were going to join their regiment in Sicily. They were lada 
from the Milanese and Lignria, and they spent a great 
portion of their time in composing and singing poetry. One 
of them had a fine baritone voice ; and when the son had set, 
his oomradea gathered round him and begged him to sing to 
them ' Con qnella patetica tna voce,' Then followed hours 
of singing, the low monotonons melodies of his ditties har- 
monising wonderfully with the tranquillity of night, so dear 

I MDoh light hu iUdj been thrown oa the popular poetrj of Italy ; 
ftnd it kppeftn th«t oontemporwj improTiutoii tmat mora to their 
nobly itoolcad meiaorieB tud to their power ol reoombitULtion thus to 
orlgiokl 01 novel hupinttion. It U in Blally that the vein ot tralj 
erektive Ijria otteranoe ii uid to flow most treelj and most oopionilj 
ft t the pieeent time. 

* ' Bemember me, fair one, to the nriTener. I do not know him or 
who he ii, hot he aaemi to ma a sovereign poet, lo cnnalng ia be [n his 
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and calm that the alt; and all its etars were mirrored on tbe 
sea, throagh whicli we moved as if in a dream. Sometimes 
the songa provoked conversation, whioh, as is usual in Italy, 
tamed mostly upon ' le bellezze delle donne.' I remember 
that onoe an atumated discnssion about the relative merits of 
blondes and brunettes nearly ended in a quarrel, when the 
youngest of the whole band, a boy of about seventeen, put a 
stop to the dispute by theatrioally raising his eyes and aims 
to heaven and crying, ' Tn sei innamorato d' una grande 
Diana oacciatrice nera, ed io d' una bella Venere bionda.' 
Though they ware but village lads, they supported their 
several opinions with arguments not unworthy of Fireozuola, 
and showed the greatest delicacy of feeling in the treatment 
of a subject which oould eoarcely have &iled to reveal any 
latent coarseoees. 

The purity of all the Italian love-songs collected by Tigri 
is very remarkable.' Although the passion exprsBsed in them 
is Oriental in its vehemence, not a word falls whioh oonid 
offend a virgin's ear. The one desire of lovers is lifelong 
union in marriage. The daTito — for so a sweetheart is termed 
in Tuscany — trembles until he has gained the approval of his 
future mother-in-law, and forbids the girl he is courting to 
leave her house to talk to him at night : — 

Dice che tn ti afikool alia fineatn : 
Ma non ti dice che ta v&da taorn, 
Ferohi, la notle, b cosa disonestai 



■ It mQBt be remarked that Tigri dnwa a Btrong ooatmct b this 
reBpeet between the songa o( the mountain distriotB which he has 
printed and thoee of the toma, and that FitrA, in his edition of Siailian 
VolktUtdm; eipTeeilr allodea to the eoarseneaa of a wbole elass which 
he had omitted. The MSB. of Sicilian and Tnaoan eongs, dating from 
the fltteenth centar; and earlier, jield a fair proportion of decidedly 
obsoene nompoutions. Yet the tact stated above ia integiallj correct. 
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All the langnage of Ma love is lespectfol. Signore, or master 
of my soul, madonna, anima mia, doloe mio ben, nobil persona, 
are the (erma of adoration with which he approaohes hia 
miBtreaa, The elevation of feeling and perfect breeding 
which Manzoni has so well delineated in the loves of Benzo 
and Lucia are traditional among Italian connti^-folk. They 
are conaciona that true gentleness is no matter of birth or 
fortune : — 

E tn DOD mi lasciat per poverezza, 
Chh poverty nan guasla gentilezza.' 

This in itself conetitntee an important element of cnltnre, 
and explains to aoma extent the high romantic qnalitiea of 
their impassioned poetry. The beanty of their land reveala 
still more. ' fortnnatos nimiom sua ai bona norint 1 ' 
Virgil's exclamation is as true now as it was when he sang the 
UbourB of Italian country-folk some nineteen centuries ago. 
To a traveUer from the north there is a pathos even in the 
contrast between the country in which these children of a 
happier climate toil, and those hleak, winter-beaten fields 
where onr own peasants pass their lives. The cold nights 
and warm days of Tuscan springtime are like a Swiss 
summer. They make rich pasture and a hardy race of men. 
Tracts of com and oats and rye alternate with patches of flax 

When tLCclimntised la the krge towns, the mgtio Mnse not nnlreqaentl; 
asaumee a garb of groBBneaa. At home, among the SeldB and on tha 
moontains, she remainE obaste and lomsntio. 

' In a riapetto, of which I sohjoin a translation, sung bj a poor lad 
to a miBtreaa of higbei: xtxik, love itnelf is pleaded ai the Eignol a geutl* 

Itj atate is poor : I am not meet 

To court BO nobly bora a love ; 
For poverty hath tied m; leet, 

Trying to climb too tar above. 
Xet am I gentle, loving thee ; 
Nor need thou shun my poveitj. 
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in fall flower, vith meadowa yellov witb batteren|» or idnk 
'With ragged robin ; the jormg vines, running fi-om bough to 
boogh of elm uid mnlberrj, are jnst coming into le&f. The 
poplara are fresh with bright green foliage. On the verge of 
this blooming plain stand ancient cities tinged with hiUa, 
some rising to snowy Apennines, some covered with white 
convents and sparkling with villas. Cypresses shoot, black 
and spirelike, amid grey clouds of olive-boughs npon the 
slopes ; and above, whsie vegetation borders on the barren 
rook, are masses of ilei and arbntos interspersed with ohest- 
nat-trees not yet in leal Men and women are everywhere at 
work, ploughing with great white oxen, or tilling the soil 
with spades six feet in length — Sabellian ligones. The songs 
of nightingales among acacia-trees, ajid the sharp scream 
of swallows wheeling in air, mingle with the monotonous 
diant that always rises from the country- people at their toil. 
Here and there on points of vantage, where the hill-slopea 
sink into the plain, cluster white villages with flower-like 
campanili. It is there that the veglia, or evening rendezvona 
of lovers, the serenades and balls and feste, of which one 
hears so much in the popular minstrelsy, take place. Of 
course it would not be difBcult to paint the darker shades of 
this picture. Autumn eomee, when the contadini of Lucoa 
and Siena and Fiatoja go forth to work in the unwholesome 
marshes of the Uaremma, or of Cormoa and Sardinia. 
Dismal superstitions and hereditary hatreds cast their blight 
over a life externally so fair. The bad government of cen- 
turies has perverted in many ways the instincts of* a people 
naturally mild and cheerful and peace-loving. Bat aa for aa 
nature can make men happy, these husbandmen are surely 
to be reckoned fortunate, and in their songs we find little to 
remind us of what is otherwise than sunny in their lot. 

A translator of these Volkalieder has to contend with diffi- 
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enltiefl of no ordmorj kind. The freshnesa of their phraaea, 
the spontaneity of their sentimentB, and the melody of their 
nnstadied cadenoee, are inimitable. So again is the peculiar 
effeat of their beqaent tranaitlonfl from the most fanoifol 
imagery to the language of prose. No mere stndent can hope 
to rival, far leas to reprodnoe, in a foreign tongae, the charm 
of verse which sprang untaught from the hearts of simple 
folk, which lives nnwritteo on the lips of lovers, and which 
should never be dissociated from singing. ' There are, beddes, 
pecnliaritieB in the very structure of the popular rispetto. 
The constant repetition of the same phrase with slight varia- 
tions, especially in the dosing lines of the ripreta <rf the 
Tuscan rispetto, gives an antique force and flavour to these 
ditties, like that which we appreciate in oar own ballads, hot 
which may easily, in the translation, degenerate into weak- 
ness and insipidity. The Tuscan rhymester, again, allows 
himself the utmost hcence. It is usual to find mere assonances 
like bene and piacere, oro and volo, ala and alata, in the place 
of rhymes ; while such remote resemblances of sound as colli 
and poggi, lascia and piazza, are fax from uncommon. To 
match these rhymes by joining 'home' and 'alone,' 'time' 
and ' shine,' Ac, would of course be a matter of no difficulty ; 
but it has seemed to me on the whole best to preserve, with 
some exceptions, such accuracy as the Enghsh ear requires. 
I fear, however, that, after all, these wild-flowers of song, 
transplsjited to another climate and placed in a hothonse, 
will appear but pale and hectic by the side of their robuster 
brethren of the Tuscan hilla. 

In the following serenade many of the pecnliarities which 

' Wh«D ths Chernbinft, of whom mBnlion fau b«an mkdo abort, vu 
k«ked b; Slgnor Tigri to dietatn «ome of hu rispelti, aha aniwend, ■ 
(ignort 1 ne dieo Unti qaando li canto I . . . nw on . . . biiogiMKblw 
STerli tntti in tihod*; m no, proprio noa Tengono.' 
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I have jost notioed oocni. I have also adhered to the iirega- 
larity of rhyme which may be OBtiaUy observed about the 
middle of the poem (p. 108) : — 

Sleeping or WEtkiDg, thoa Bweet face, 
Lift np thy fiur and tender brow ; 
List to tby love in this etlU plooe ; 
He calls thee to th; window now : 
But bids thee not the house to quit, 
Since in the night this were not meet. 
Come to thj window, sta; within ; 
I Blond without, end sing and sing : 
Come to thy window, ateiy at home ; 
I stand without, and make mj moan. 

EEere is a serenade of a more impaesioned oharaoter (p. 99}:— 

I oome to visit thee, my beauteous queen. 
Thee and the hoose where thou art harboured : 

All the long way upon my knees, my queen, 
I Mas the eajrth where'er thy footsteps tread. 
I kiss the earth, and gaze upon the wall, 
Whereby thou goest, moid imperial I 
I kiaa the earth, and gaze npon the house, 
Whereby thou fareet, queen most beanteooi I 

In the next the lover, who has passed the whole night beneath 
hia sweetheart's window, takes leave at the break of day. 
The feeling of the half-hour before dawn, when the sound of 
bells riaea to meet the growing light, and both form a prelude 
to the glare sjid noise of day, is expressed with muoh uncon- 
Boious poetry (p. 105) : — 

J see the dawn e'en now begin to peer: 
Therefore I take my leave, and cease to sing, 
See how the windows open far and near. 
And hear the bells of morning, how they ring I 
Through heaven and earth the sounds of ringing rwell ; 
Therefore, bright jaamine flower, sweet maid, farewell I 
Through heaven and Bome the soand of ringing goes; 
Farewell, bright jaamine flower, sweet maiden rose ! 
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The next is more quaint (p. 09) : — 

I oomo b; id^t, I eom«, mj son] &duiie t 

I come In thia foic hour of your iweet sleep t 

And ahonld I wake jon np, it were a ■homOi 

I eannot eleep, and lo I I break yoor aloep. 

To wi^e yon were a ebune from jonr deep reat} 

Love never sleeps, nor thej whom Love hath bleet. 

A very great many lispetti are Bimple panegyrioa of the 
beloved, to find Bunilitade for whose beant; heaven and earth 
are ranaaoked. The compliment of the fint line in the 
f<dlowing song is perfect (p. 28) : — 

Beauty was bom with yon, Eoir maid : 
The snn and moon inclined to yon ; 
On you the snow her whiteneea laid 
The rose her rich and radiant hue : 
Saint Magdalen her hnir unboond, 
And Cupid taught yon how to wonnd — 
How to wonnd hearte Dan Cupid taught f 
Yonr beauty drivei me love-distranghta 

The lady in the next was December's ohQd (p. 26) i— 

beauty, bom in winter's night, 
Bwn in the month of spotless snow ; 
Yonr face is like a roee so bright ; 
Tonr mother may be prond of you | 
8he may be prond, lady of lore, 
6uoh sunlight shines her home above ; 
She may be prond, lady of heaven, 
Snoh amdlght to her home is given. 

The sea wind is the source of beauty to another (p. 16} ;— 

Kay, marvel not yon are so f^; 
For yon bedde the sea were bom : 
The sea-waves keep yott fntii and fdr, 
Like roses on their leafy thorn. 
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If tones grow oa the roae-bnah, 
Tonr roBea through midwinter blnah; 
If roses bloom on the roee-bad, 
Toor face can show both white snd red. 

The eyes of a fourth are compared, after qoite a new and 
original fashion, to state (p. 210) : — 

The moon hftth risea her pliunt to laj 

Before the face of Love Divine. 

Baying in heaven she will not stay. 

Since yon have stolen what made her shine : 

Aload she woile with sorrow wan, — 

She told her starB and two are gone ; 

They are not there ; yon have them now; 

They are the eyes in your bright brow. 

Kor are giria lees ready to praise their lovers, bat that they 
do not dwell so much on physical perfection. Here is a 
pleasant greeting (p. 124) : — 

welcome, welcome, lily white. 
Thou fairest yoath of oil the valley I 
When I'm with yon, my sonl is light ; 
J chase away dull melancholy. 

J chase all sadness finim my heut : 
Then welcome, dearest that thou art 1 

1 chase all sadneM from my ride : 
Then weloome, my love, my pride I 
I chose all sadneBS lar away ; 

Then weloome, welcome, love, to-day I 

The image of a lily is very prettily treated in the next 

(P 79):— 

I planted a lily yestreen at my window i 
I set it yeEtieen« and to-day it sprang np : 
When I opened the latch and leaned oat of my window. 
It shadowed my face with its beautiful onp. 
lily, my lily, bow tall yon are grown I 
Bemecober how dearly I loved yon, my own. 
lily, my lily, you'll grow to the sky I 
r I love you for ever and aye. 
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The same thonght of love growing like a flower receives 
another torn (p. 69) : — 

On yoDder hill I uw a flowei ; 

And, could It thence be hitber bornei 

I'd [^ant it here within m; bower, 

And water it both eve tmd mom. 

Small water wants the stem bo strught ; 

'Tia ft love-Iily stont aa &te. 

Small water wants the root lo strong : 

'Tifl a love-lily Issting long. 

SmaU water wants the flower EO sheen : 

Tit a lore-lilj ever green. 

Eflinons tongneB have told a girl that her complexion is not 
good. She replies, with imagery like that of Virgil's ' Alba 
ligustra oadnnt, vaccinia nigra legnntor ' (p. 81) :— 
Think it no grief that I am brown. 
For all braaettes are bom to reign: 
"White is the enow, yet trodden down ; 
, Black pepper kings need not ^i»<aiw : 
White snow lies monnded on the vales 
Black pepper's weighed in brazen scalpg* 

Another song rone aa the same sabjeot (p. 88) :— 
The whole world tells me that I'm brown, 
The brown earth gives ng goodly com ; 
The dove-pink too, however brawT>« 
Tet pTondly in the hand 'tis borne. 
They say my love is black, but ha 
Shines like an angel-form to me : 
They say my love is dark as night ; 
To me he seems a shape of light. 

The fireshness of the following spring song t«call8 the balloda 

of the Val de Vire in Normandy (p. 86) : — 

It was the morning of the first of May, 
Into the close I went to plnok a flower ; 
And there I found a bird of woodland gay, 
Who whiled with songs of love the silent honr. 
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O bird, who flieet from &Ii Florence, how 
Dear love begins, I prithee teoeh me now I — > 
Lore it begins with music and with eong, 
And ends with sorrow and with eighs ere loDg. 

tjove at first sight is deaoribed (p. 79) : — 

The very moment that we mat. 
That moment love began to beat ; 
One gUnce of love we gave, and swora 
Never to part for evennore; 
We swore together, sighing deep, 
Never to part till Death's long sleep. 

"Ron too IB » memory of the first dajB of love (p. 79} : — 
If I remember, it was May 
When love began between ne two : 
The loeee In the close were gay, 
The cherries blackened on the bongfa, 

cherrieB black and pears bo green 1 
Of maidens (air you aie the queen. 

. Fruit of black oheny and sweet pear I 
Of sweethearta you're the queen, I twear. 

The troth ie plighted with such promises aa these (p. 230) :— 

Or ere Z leave you, love divine, 
.Pead tongues shall stir and utter Bpeeoh, 
And running rivers flow with wine, 
And fishes swim upon (he beach ; 
Or ere I leave or shun you, these 
Lemons shall grow on orange-trees. 

The girl oonfeBses her love after this fashion (p. 86) :— 
Passing across the billowy sea, 
X let, alas, my poor heart tall ; 

1 bade the sailors bring it me ; 
They said they had not seen it fall. 
I asked the sailors, one and two ; 
They said that I had given it you. 
J asked the sailors, two and three ; 
They said that I had given it thee. 
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It IB not oncommon to speak of love as & se&. Here is a 
ciirions play Dpon this image (p. 227} : — 

Ho, Cupid ! Sailor Cnpid, bo I 
Jjend me awhile that baik of thine j 
For on the billows I will go, 
To find m; love who onoe wai mine : 
And if I find hei, she shall wear 
A chain around her nock so fair, 
AiDimd her neok a glittering bond, 
Four stars, a lily, a diamond. 

It 18 also possible that the same thought may oconr in the 
second line of the next ditty (p. 120) ; — 

Beneath the earth I'll make a way 
l!o pass the sea and oome to you. 
People will think I'm gone away ; 
But, dear, I shall be seeing yon. 
People will say that I am dead ; 
Bat we'll pluck roses white and red : 
People wiU think I'm lost firr aye ; ' 
Bnt we'll pluck roses, you and L 

All the little daily incideDtB are beaatified by lore. Here is 
a lover who thanka the mason for making his vindow so close 
upon the road that he can see his sweetheart as she posses 
(p. 118);- 

Blest be the mason's hand who bnSt 
This bouse of mine by the roadside. 
And made my window low and wide 
For me to watoh my love go by. 
And if I knew when she went by, 
Hy window ahonld be fairly gilt ; 
And if I knew what time she went, 
My window sbonld be flower-besprenb 

Here is a oonceit vhioh reminds one of the pretty epistle ot 
Philostratns, in which the footsteps of the beloved are called 
Ijnjinurftiva ^tX^/tora (p. 117) :— 
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What time I see joupaasiiig hy, 
I mi uid eoimt the ateps 70a take t 
Tou take the steps ; I dt &nd ugh ; 
&tep bAw step, my tigba awake. 
Tell me, dear love, which more ahonnd, 
My sighs or your steps on the ground ? 
Tell me, dsu love, which ore the most, 
Your li(^t steps or the sighs they cost ? 

A girl complains (hat she oannot sea her lover's hoasa 

(p. 117):- 

I lenn upon the Uttiee, utd look forth 

To see the house wherein my lorer dwells. 

There grows on enTious tree that spoils my mirth : 

CiiTsed be the mtm who set it on these hills I 

£nt when those jealous boughs ore all onclnd, 

I then shall see Hio cottage of my lad : 

'When once that tree is rooted &om the hills, 

I'll see the house wherein my lover dwells. 

In the same mood a girl who hoa just parted from her sweet- 
heart is angr^ with the hill beyond which he ia travelling 
(p. 167) :- 

I see and see, yet see not what I would : 
I see the leaves atremble on the tree : 
I saw my love where on the hill he stood, 
Yet see him not drop downward to the lea. 

traitor hiU, what will you do ? 

1 ask him, live or dead, fcota you. 

traitor hill, what shall it be ? 

1 uk him, live or dead, from thee. 

All the songs of love in absence are very quaint. Here is 
one which calls our nnisery rhymes to mind (p. 119) : — 

I would I were a bird so &ee. 

That I had wings to fly away : 

Unto that window I would flee. 

Where stands my love and grinds all day. 
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Orind, nuDar, grind ; the water's d«ep 1 
I cftnnot grind ; love makm me weep. 
Grind, miller, grind ; the walera flow 1 
I cannot grind ; lore wutea me to. 

Tlte next begina after the same fashion, but breaks into a 
veej Bhower of benedictions (p. 118) : — 

Would God I were a swallow free, 

That I had wings to &y awaj ; 

Upon the miUer'a door I'd be, 

Where stands my love and grinds all day ; 

Upon the door, npon the sill, 

Wiiere stays my love ;— God bless him still I 

God bless my love, and bteesM be 

His honse, and bless my house for me ; 

. Yea, blest be both, and ever blest 

My lover's honse, and all the rest I 

The girl alone at home in her garden sees a wood-dove flying 

by and calls to it {p. 179) :— 

O dove, who flieet far to yonder hill, 
Dear dove, who in the rock hast made thy nest, 
Let me a feather from thy pinion pull. 
For I will write to him who loves me beet. 
.And when I've written it and made it clear, 
I'll give thee back thy feather, dove so dear: 
And when I've written it and sealed it, then 
I'll give thee back thy feather love-laden. 

A swallow is asked to lend the same kind service (p. 179) : — 
O swallow, swallow, flying throngh the aix, 
Turn, turn, I prithee, from thy flight above t 
Give me one feather from thy wing so &ur. 
For I win write a letter to my love. 
When I have written it and made it clear, 
I'll give thee back thy feather, swallow dear ; 
When I have written it on paper white, 
I'll m^e, I swear, thy missing feather right i 
When once 'tis written on fair leaves of gold, 
I'll give thee back thy wing and flight so bold. 
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Long before Tennyson's song in the ' FrineesB,' it would seem 
that svallowa were faTOurite messengeni of love. In the 
next song which I translate, the repetition of one thought 
with delicate variation is foil of character (p, 178} : — 
swallow, flyJDg ovei hill and plain, 
If thou shouldBt find m; love, oh bid him come I 
And tell him, on these moantaina I remain 
Even as a lamb who Cfmsot find her home : 
And teU him, I am left all, all alone. 
Even M a tree whose flowers are overblown: 
And tell him, I am left withoat a mate 
Even as a tree whose boughs are desolate : 
And tell him, I am left uncomforted 
Even as the grass upon the meadows dead. 

The following is spoken by a girl who has been watching the 
lads of the village returning from their aatumn service in the 
plain, and whose damo comes the last of all (p. 240) :— 

dear my love, you come too late t 
What (bond yon by the way to do ? 

1 saw yoor comrades pass the gate. 
But yet not you, dear heart, not yon I 
If but a little more you'd stayed, 

'With sighs yon would have found medeadf 

If but a while you'd keep me crying, 

"With sighs yon would have found me dying. 

The anumtium ira find a place too in these rustic ditties. A 
girl eiploins to her sweetheart (p. 240) : — 

'Twas toM me and vouchsafed for true, 

Your kin are wroth as wroth con be ; 

For loving me they swear at you, 

They swoar at yon because of me ; 

your fother, mother, all your folk. 

Because yon love me, chafe and choke i 

Then set your kith and kin at ease ; 

Set them at ease and let me die : 

Set the whole clan of them at e^ee ; 

Get them at ease and see me die I 
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Another snapMts th&t her damo has paid his snit to a rival 

(p. 200) :- 

On Sunday momlni; well I knew 

Where gaily dreeeed yon turned your feet ; 

And there were many saw it too, 

And came to tell me through the street : 

And when they spoke, I amiled, ah me I 

Bnt in my room wept priTatoly ; 

And when they spoke, I sang for pride, 

Sut in my room alone I aighed. 

Then come reconciliations (p. 228) :— 

Let us make peace, my love, my kliBsI 
For omel itrife can last no more. 
If you Bay nay, yet I say yea : 
'Twixt me and yon there is no war. 
Princei and mighty lords make peaee ; 
And so zaay lovers twain, I wis : 
Princes and soldiers sign a trace ; 
And BO may two sweethearts like us ; 
Princes and potentatea agree ; 
And ao may friends like yon and me. 

There is much character aboat the folloving, which is spoken 
by the damo (p. 22S) :— 

As yonder mountain height I trod, 
I ohanoed to think of yoor dear name ; 
I knelt with claaped banda on the sod. 
And thought of my n^leet with shame : 
I knelt nponthe stone, and swore 
Our love aboold bloom as heretofore. 

Sometimes the language of affection takes a more imaginative 
tone, as in the following (p. 282) : — 

Deaieat) what time yon mount to heaven above, 
I'll meet yon holding in my band oty heart : 
Yon to your breast shall elaap me foil of loTe, 
And I will lead yon to onr Lord i^art. 
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Our Lord, wheo he our lore so troo bath koown, 
Bhall make of out two hearts one heart alone ; 
Oaa heart shall make of oar two hearts, to rest 
Id heaTen amid the splendours of the bleat> 

This was the woman's. Here is the man's (p. 118) :— 
If I were master of all loveliness, 
I'd make thee still more lovely than thou art ; 
If I were m'aster of all wsalthinesB, 
Much gold and silver should be thine, sweetheart t 
If I were master of ihe house of hell, 
I'd bar the brazen gates in thy sweet &ce; 
Or ruled the place where purging spirits dwell, 
I'd tre« thee from that punishment apace. 
Were I in paradise and thou shouldst come, 
I'd stand aside, my love, to make thee room ; 
Were I in paradise, well seated there, 
I'd quit tay place to give it thee, my &ir 1 

Sometimes, bnt very rare!;, weird images are sought to clothe 

passion, as in the following (p. 186) : — 

Down into bell I went and thenoe returned : 
Ah me I alas 1 tiie people that were there ! 
I found a room where many candles bomed. 
And saw within my love that languished there. 
When as she saw me, she was glad of cheer. 
And at the lost she said : Sweet sonl of mine ; 
Dost thon recall the time long past, so dear, 
When thou didst say to me. Sweet soul of mine ? 
Now kiss me on the mouth, my dearest, here ; 
Eiss me that I for one e may cease to pine 1 
So sweet, ah me, is thy dear mouth, so dear. 
That of thy mercy prithee sweeten mine 1 
Now, love, that than bast kissed me, now, I sa;. 
Look not to leave this place again for aye. 

Or again in this (p. 282) :— 

Methinks I hear, I hear a voice that cries ; 

Beyond the hiU it floats upon the air. 

It is my lover come to bid me rise. 

If I am fain forthwith toward heaven to (are. 
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Bnt I have uuwerad him, and said him No t 
I'to given ray paradise, m; heaven, for ;oa : 
Tm we t(^ther go to panidiBe, 
I'll stay on earth and love yonr beaateons oTee. 

Bat it Ib not with anch remote and eerie thonghts that the 
tuBtio muse of Italy can deal encceBsfullj. Far better Ib the 
foUowing half-plaTfnl desoription of love-Badness (p. 71) : — 

Ah me, alas 1 who knew not how to ugh I 
Of sighs I now full well have learned the art : 
Sighing at table when to eat I try. 
Sighing within my httle room apart, 
Sighing when jests and laughter roond me fly, 
Sighing with her and her who know asy heart : 
I ugh at first, uid then I go on sighing ; 
'Tie fbi jonr ey(« that I am ever ughing : 
I sigh at first, and sigh the whole year through ; 
And 'tis your eyes that keep me ughing so. 

The next two riepetti, delicioua in their n^Tet4, might seem 
to have been extracted from the libTetto of an opera, bat that 
they lack the Bympathiaing oboros, who should have stood at 
hand, ready to chime in with ' he,' ' she,' and ' they,' to the 
' I,' 'yon,' and 'we ' of the lovers (p. 123) : — 

Ah, when will dawn that glorious day 
^A^en yon will softly mount my stair f 
Uy kin shall bring you on the way . 
I shall be first to greet yon there. 
Ah, when will dawn that day of blisa 
'When we befbr« the priest say Yes 1 

Ah, when will dawn that blissftd day 
When I shall softly mount your stair, 
Tour brothers meet me on the way. 
And one by one J great them there ? 
"When comes the day, my stafl^ my strength) 
To call your mother mine at length ? 
When will the day come, love of mine, 
I shall be yours and you be mine ? 
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Hitherto the soaga have told only of happy love, or of love 
returned. Some of the best, however, are imbappy. Here 
is one, for instanae, steeped in gloom (p. 142) : — 

They hftve tfaie ooEtom in ftut Naples town ; 
They never moam a man when fae is dead : 
The mother weeps when she has reared a eon 
To b« a Hrf and alave by love misled ; 
The mother weeps when she a son hath born 
To be the serf and alave of galley scorn; 
The motherweeps when she a eon gives eock 
To be the serf and stave of oity lack. 

The following contains & fine wild image, wrought out with 
strange passion in detail (p. 800) : — 

I'll spread a table brave for revelry, 

And to the feast will bid sad lovers alL 

For meat I'll give them my heart's misery; 

F(a drink I'U give these briny tears that fall. 

Sorrows and sighs shall be the varletry. 

To serve the lovers at this festival ; 

The table shall be death, black death profonnd ; 

Weep, stoaes, end ntter sighs, ye walls aroond I 

The table shall be death, yea, sacred death ; 

Weep, etonee, and sigh as one that sorrowethi 

Nov is the neit ft whit leee in the vein of mad Jeronimo 
<p.804):- 

High up, high ap, a hottse I'll rear, 

H^h np, high np, on yonder heif^t; 

At every window set a snare, 

With treason, to betray the ni^^! 

With treason, to betray the stars, 

Since I'm betrayed by my false feres j 

With treason, to betray the day. 

Since Love betrayed me, well away I 

The vengeance of an Italian reveals itself in the energetio 
song which I quote next (p. 808) : — 
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I havo a Bwocd; 'twould out a brazen heU, 
Tongfa Bteel 'twould ant, if there were anj need: 
I've bad it tempered in the atreama of hell 
B; maateis mighty in the m^Btio rede : 
I've had it tempered bj the light of stars ; 
Then let him come whose sldii is stoxit as Mars ; 
I've had it tempered to a trenchant blade ; 
. Then let him come who stole from me my maid. 

More iiiild,'bnt brimful of the bitterness of a sool to whom 
the whole world baa become bnt ashes in the death of love, 
is the following lament (p. 148) : — 

Call me the loTeljr Golden Locks no more, 

But oall me Sad Maid of the golden hair. 

If there be wretched women, snie I think 

J too may rank among the most forlorn. 

I fling a palm into the eea ; 'twill dnk : 

Others throw lead, and it !■ lightly home. 

What have I done, dear Lord, the world to cross ? 

Gold in my hand forthwith is tamed to dross. 

How hare I made, dear Lord, dame Fortime wioth ? 

Gold In my hand forthwith is tnmed to froth. 

VFiuA have I done, dear Lord, to fret the fblk? 

Oold in my hand forthwith is tamed to unoke. 

Here ia pathos (p. 172) : — 

The wood-dove who hath lost her mate, 

She lives a dolorous life, I ween ; 

She seeke a stream and bathes in it, 

And drinks that water fool and green ; 

With other birds she will not mate. 

Nor baont, I wis, the flowery treen ; 

She bathes her wings and strikes her breaat ] 

Her mate ia lost : oh, sore narest I 

And here Is fancifol despair (p. 168) : — 

111 baUd a house of sobs and sighs, 

With tears (be lime I'll slack ; 
And there 111 dwell with weeping eyea 

Until my love come back: 
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And there I'll stay with eyes that bnrn 
Until I Bee my loTe retnm. 

The house of love has beeu deserted, &Qd the lover oomes to 
moan beneath its silent eaves (p. 171) : — 

DfLik honse and window desolate I 

Where is the ann which shone bo fair ? 

'Twas here we danoed and langhed at fate ; 

Kow the stones weep ; I see them than. 

They weep, and feel a grievons ohill ; 

Dark house and widowed window-mil I 

And vhat can be more piteoos than this prayer ? (p. 809) : — 
Love, if yon love me, delve a tomb, 
And lay me there the earth beneath ; 
After a year, come see my bonee. 
And moke them dice to play therewith. 
Bat when you're tired of that game, 
Then throw those dice into the flame t 
But when yon're tired of gaming free, 
Then throw those dice into the sea. 

The simpler expression of sorrow to the death is, as osnal, 
more impressive. A girl speaks thus within dght of the grave 
(p. 808):- 

Tea, I shall die : what wilt thou gain t 
The cross before my bier will go ; 
And thoa wilt hear the bells complain, 
The MUereret loud and low. 
Midmost the chorch thou'lt see me lie 
With folded hands and frozen eye ; 
Then say at last, I do repent I — 
Nonght else remains when fires are spent- 
Here IB a rustic (Enone (p. 807) : — 

Fell death, that fliest fraught with woe I 
Thy gloomy snares the world ensphere : 
Where no man calls, thoa lov'st to go ; 
But when we call, then wilt not hear. 
Fell death, false death of treachery, 
Thon makest all content bat me. 
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AnoUiet ia lees repioaclifal, but scarcely lesB sad ^. 806) ; — 

BUow me with bloBBomB when I die, 
Kor l&j me 'neath the earth below ; 
Beyond those walla, there let me lie, 
^Vhere ofteutimeB we used to go. 
There lay me to the wind and rain ; 
Dying for yon, I feel no pain : 
There lay me to the ann above ; 
Dying for yon, I die of love. 

Yet anothei of those pitifal love-wailingB diaplaj^ mnoli poetiy 
of expressioQ (p. 271) : — 

I dog tiie Mft, and delved the barren Mtnd : 
I wrote with dnet and gave it to the wind : 
Of melting enow, false Lcrve, was made thy boniS 
'Which suddenly the day's bright beama nnbind. 
Now am I ware, and know my own mist^e — 
How fidse are all the promises yon make ; 
Now am I ware, and know the fact, ah me I 
That who oon£dea in you, dsoeived will be. 

It wonld soareely be well to pause npon these very doleful 
ditties. T&ko, then, the following little serenade, in which 
the lorei on bis way to yisit hia roistress has unconsdooely 
fallen on the same thought as Bion (p. 85) : — 

Teatreen I went my love to greot, 

By yonder village path below : 

Nifiht in a coppice found my feet ; 

I called the moon her light to show-^ 
moon, who needs no flame to fire thy &ce, 
Look forth and lend me light a little spaoe I 

Enough has been quoted to illustrate the character of the 
Tuscan popnlar poetry. These yill&ge rispetti bear the eama 
relation to the oanzoniere of Petrarch as the ' Bavage dmpe ' 
to the ' suave plum.' They are, as it were, the wild stock 
of that highly artificial flower of art. Berein lies, perhaps. 
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their chief importonoe. As is one ballad literatnie we may 
disoeni the stuff of the Elizabethan drama tmdereloped, so 
in the Tuscan people's aonga we con trace the omde form of 
that poetic instinct whioh prodnoed the somieta to Laura. It 
is also very probable that some such mstio minstrelsy pre- 
ceded the Idylls of Theooritns and the Bucolics of Virgil ; for 
coinoidenoes of tiiought and imagery, which can scarcely be 
referred to any conscions study of the ancients, are not a few. 
Popular poetry has this great value for the student of literature : 
it enables him to trace those forms of fancy and of feeling 
which are native to the people, and which must ultimately 
determine the character of national art, however much that 
may be modified hy culture. 
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Thb eeml-popnlar poetr; of the Italians in the fifteenth centnry 
formed an important branch of their national literature, and 
flourished independently of the courtly and scholaetio studies 
which gave a special character to the golden age of the revival 
While the latter tended to separate the people fimm the culti- 
vated classes, the former established » new link of connection 
between them, different indeed from that which existed when 
smiths and carters repeated the Oanzoni of Dante b; heart in 
the fourteenth century, but still snffioiently real to exercise a 
weighty infiuence over the national development. Scholars 
like Angelo Polizi&no, princes like Lorenzo de' Medici, men of 
letters like Feo Beloari and Braivieni, borrowed &om the 
people forms of poetry, which they handled vrith refined 
taste, and appropriated to the uses of polite literature. The 
most important of these forms, native to the people but assmi- 
lated by the learned classes, were the Miracle Play or ' Sacra 
Bappresentazione ; ' the ' Ballata' or lyric to he sung while 
dancing; the 'Canto Camascialesco ' or Carnival Chorus; 
the ' Bispetto ' or short love-ditty ; the ' ]Jauda ' or bynm ; 
the ' Maggio ' or Uay-song ; and the ' Madrigale ' or little part- 
song. 

At Florence, where even under the despotism of the 
Medici a show of republican life still lingered, all classes 
joined in the amusements of carnival and spring time ; and 
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this poetry of the dajica, tha pageant, and the villa flonrished 
Bide by side -with tbe more seriona efforts ot the hmnaniBtio 
mupe. It is not my pnipose in this plaoe to inqoire into tha 
origins of each lyrical type, to digoass the alterations they 
may h&ve undergone at the bonds of educated rersifiers, ot to 
define their several obaraoteristios ; but only to offer transla- 
tions of Bach as seem to me best suited to represent the 
genius of the people and the age. 

In tbe composition of the poetry in question, Angelo 
Poliziano was indabitably tbe most eaccessful. This ^ant ot 
learning, who filled the lecture-rooms of Florence with atodents 
of all nations, and whose critical and rhetorical labours marked 
an epoch in the history of soholarship, was by temperament a 
poet, and a poet of the people. Nothing was easier for bim 
than to throw aside his professor's mantle, and to improvise 
' Ballate ' for the girls to sing as they danced their ' Carols ' 
upon tbe Piazza di Santa Trinity in summer evenings. Tbe 
peculiarity of this lyric ia that it starts with a couplet, which 
also serves as refrain, supplying the rhyme to each successive 
stanza. Tbe stanza itself is identical with our rime royal, if 
we count tbe couplet in tbe place of the seventh line. The 
form ia in itself ao graceful and is so beaatifully treated by 
Poliziano that I cannot content myself with fewer than four of 
his Ballate.' The first is written on the wotld-old tbeme of 
' Gather ye rosebuds while ye may.' 

I went a roaming, maidens, one bright day. 
In a itreen garden in mid month of May. 

Violets and lilies grew on every mde 

Mid the green grass, aod young flowers wonderful, 
Golden and white and red and azmre-eyed; 

> I need hardly gnnrd myBellagamatb^gsupposed tomedn that th« 
loim ol BaUata in question vas the 011I7 ftne ot its kind in Italy. 
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Toward which I Btretched mj hands, enger to pull 
Plenty to nuke my fair onrU b«aatiM, 
To orown my rippling onria with guUnds gay, 

I went a rouning, mudena, one blight iaj, 
In a g»en garden In mid month of May. 

Bnt when my lap waa fall of floven I i^ed 
Bosefl at last, roses of erery hue ; 

Therefore I ran to plnck their mddy pride, 
Because their perfome waa ao sweet and true 
That all my aool went forth with pleasure neWi 

With yearning and denre too aofl to aay. 

I went a roaming, maidens, one bright day, 
In a green garden in mid month of May> 

I gaied and gazed. Hard task it were to tell 
How lovely were the roses in that honr : 

One was bat peeping from her verdant ahell, 
And some were faded, some were aoaroe in flower: 
Then Love said : Oo, pluck from the blooming bower 

Those that thon seest ripe npon the spray. 

I went a roaming, maidens, one bright dayi 
In a green garden in mid month of Hay. 

For when the fall rose qoits her tender aheath, 
When ahe is sweetest and most (air to see, 

Then b the time to place her in thy wreath, 
Before her beanty and her freshneas flee. 
Oather ye therefore roses with great glee, 

Bweet girls, or ere their perfbme paaa away. 

I went ft roaming, maidena, one brif^t dayi 
la a green garden in mid month of Uay, 

The next Ballata is leas aimple, bui is compoeed witii the 
same intontion. It may here be parentlietioally mentiooed 
that the eoortly poet, vhen he applied himself to thid speoies of 
compofdtioD, inrented a oeTtsin raetioity of inoident, scarcely in 
keeping with the spirit of his art. It was is fact a conTentional 
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featnre of this species of verse that the scene should be laid in 
the country, where the borgbei, on a visit to his villa, is sap- 
posed to meet with a rastie beauty who captivates his eyes and 
heart. Guido Cavalcanti, in his celebrated Ballata, ' In un 
boschetto trovai p&storella,' struck the keynote of this music, 
which, it may be reasonably conjectured, was imported into 
Italy through Provencal literatore from the pastorals of North- 
ern France. The Udy so quaintly imaged by a bird in the 
following Ballata of Polizianois supposed to have been Monna 
Ippolita Leoncina of Prato, white-throated, golden-h^red, and 
1 in crimson sillc. 

I found myself one day all, all alone. 

For paelime in a field with blossoniB etrewn. 

J do not think the world a field oonld ehow 
'With herbs of perfome eo Hnrpaaaing rare ; 

But when I passed beyond the green hedge-row, 
A thousand flowera around me flonriabsd (air, 
White; pied and crimton, in the Bummer air ; 

Among the which I heard a iweet bird's tone. 

I found myself one day all, all alone, 

For paatime in a field with bloseoma strewn. 

Her song it wm so tender and so clear 
That all the world listened with love ; then I 

With stealthy feet a-tiptoe drawing near, 

Her golden head and golden wings could spy, 
Her plumes that flashed like rubies 'neath the sky, 

Her crystal beak and throat and bosom's tone, 

I found mjself one day all, all alone. 

For pastime in a field with blossoms strewn. 

Fain would I snare her, smit with mighty love ; 

But arrow-like she soared, and through the ail 
Fled to her nest upon the bon^s above ; 
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Vfhtirehn to follow her is all m; oare. 
For haply I mi^t Inre her hy some enftie 
Forth from the woodland wild where she is Sown. 
I found mjaelf one da; all, all alone, 
For psfltime in a field with blouoma strewn. 

Tea, I might spread some net or woTen wile ; 

But since of singing she doth take Buoh pleamre, 
"Without or other art or other guile 

I seek to win her with a tiuaful measure ; 

Therefore in singing spend I all m j leisure, 
To make by nnging this sweet bird my own. 
I found myself one day all, all alone. 
For pastime in a field with blossoms Btrewn. 

The same la^y is more directly celebrated in the next 
Ballatft, where Poliziano calls her fay her name, Ippolita. I 
have taken the liberty of eabBtitnting Myrrha for thia some- 
what Bnmanageable word. 

Be who knows not what thing is Paradise, 
Iiet him look fixedly on Myrrha's qyes. 
From Myrrha's eyes there flieth, girt with fire, 

An vDgd of oar lord, a lauding boy, 
Vlio lif^tfl in frozen hearts a flaming pyre. 

And «i(h sooh sweetness doth the soul destroy, 

That while it dies, it mnrmura forth its joy : 
Oh blessedam I to dwell in Paradise I 
He who knows not what thing is Paradise, 
Let him look fixedly on Lfyirha's eyes. 
From Uyrrha's eyes a virtue still doth moTe, 

So swift and with so fierce and strong a flight, 
That it ie like the lightning of high Jove, 

Biving of iron and adamant the might ; 

Nathless the wonnd doth carry snoh delist 
That he who anfftm dwells in Paradise. 
He who knows not what thing Is Fandise, 
Let lum look fixedly on Uyrrha's eyes. 
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From Ujrrlia'a eyes ft lovelj meBaenger 
Of J07 BO grave, bo virtaoaa, doth flee, 

That «U proad Honle art botmd to bend to ber ; 
Bo sweet her cotmtenanoe, it tnrna the Itejr 
Of hexd hearts locked in cold seonrity : 

Forth fliea the prisoned soul to Paradise. 

He who knovre not what thlnf; is Paradise, 

Let him look fixedly on Kyrrha'B eyea. 

In Myrrha's eyes beantj doth make her throne, 
And sweetly smile and sweetly speak her mind : 

finch grace in her tail eyes a man hath known 
As in the whole wide world he scarce may find ; 
let if she slay him with a glance too kind. 

He lires again beneath hei gazing eyea. 

He who knows not what thing b Fatadise, 
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Placed in a dune of proud Bad acornbl mind. 
Who (Mil rabnke me than if I un kind 
Bo &r aa honest; oomporte and Love ? 

I aik no pardon if I follow Lora; 

Since ever; gentle heart !■ thiaD theteot 

Let him rebuke me vhoie hard heart of atone 
Ne'er felt of Love the amnmer in hia vein 1 

I pmy to Love that who hath never known 
Love'spower, may ne'er be bleseed with Love's great gain ; 
Bnt he who aerves ooi lord with might and main, 

Ma; dwell for ever In the fire of Love 1 

I ask no pardon if I follow Love ; 

Since ever; gentle heart ia thrall theteol 

Let him rebnke me without cause who will ; 

For if he be not gentle, I fear nought : 
M; heart obedient to the aame love atill 

Hath little heed of light words env;-franght ; 

Bo long aa life remains, it is m; thought 
To keep the laws of this ao gentle Love, 

I aak no pardon if I follow Love ; 

Binoe ever; gentle heart is thrall thereof. 

This BoUata is pat iato » woman's month. Another, 
ascribed to Lorenzo de' Medici, expresaeB the sadness of a 
man who has lost the tavoax of his ]s,Aj. It illngtrates the 
well-known use of the word Signore for mistresB ia Floren- 
tine poet^. 

How can I sing light-aonled and fancy-free, 
When m; loved lord no longer amileB on me ? 

Dancea and songs and merr; wakes I leave 
To lovers (tii, more fortana(e,and ga; ; 

Binoe to m; heart so man; sorrows cleave 
That onl; doleful tears are mine for a;e : 
Vfho hath heart's ease, ma; earol, donee, and play 

"While I «at fiun to weep oontinnall;. 
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How can I nng light-eonled fuid Uney-ttBe, 
'V/hea my lovod lord no longei unUeB on me ? 

Z too had heart's ease once, for to Love willed, 

When my lord loved me with love strong and great: 

But envioas fortone mj lile'a mode stilled. 
And turned to sadness all mj gleeful state. 
Ah me I Death sorely were less detolate 

Than thus to live and love-neglected be I 

How oan I sing ligfat-eonled and bnoy-free, 
'When my loved lord no longer mulea on me 7 

One only ccontort eoothea my heart's despair, 
And mid this sorrow lends my soul some cheer ; 

Unto my lord I ever yielded &ir 

Ser\-iM of faith untainted pure and clear ; 
If then I die thus goiltlesa, on my bier 

It may be she will shed one tear tor me. 

How can I sing light-sonled and &ney-free, 
When my loved lord no longer smiles on me 9 

The Florentine iJupefto was written for the most part !q 
octave stanzas, detached or continnons. The octave stanza 
in Italian literature was an emphatically popular fbrm ; and 
it is still largely nsed in many parts of the peninsula for the 
. lyrical expression of emotion.' Foliziano did no more than 
treat it with his own facility, sacri£oing the unstudied raoinesa 
of his popnlar models to literary elegance. 

Hera are a few of these detached stanzas or Supetti 
tSpiccwlati : — 

Upon that day when first I saw thy face, 
I vowed with loyal love to worthip thee. 

Ifove, and I move ; stay, and I keep my place ! 
"Whate'er thon dost, will I do equally. 



' Eos mj ShelehM in Ilatjf and Gneet, p. Ill, 
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In jo; of thiae I find moat perieot grtM, 
And in thy Bkdneaa dwella m; miMiy ; 
Iao^ and I lau^ ; weep, uid I too will weep. 
Tbns Love oommonda, whoae Uwa I loving keep. 

Va.y, be not over-prond of thy gnat grace, 
Lady t for brief time is thy thief and mine. 

White will he tnnt those golden cbtIs, that laoe 
Thy forehead and thy neck bo marble-fina. 

Iio I while the flower still flourisheth apace, 
Plnek it : for beauty but awhile doth ahins. 

Fur is the rose at dawn ; bnt long ere night 

Her freabnesa hdea, her pride hath vanished qnlto. 

Fire, fire I Ho, ^ater I for my heart's afire 1 
Ho, neighbours I help me, or by God I die I 

See, with his standard, that great lord. Desire I 
He sets my heart aflame : in vain Z cry. 

Too bte, alas I The flames monnt high and higher. 
Alack, good friends I I faint, I tail, I die. 

Ho I water, nelghbonra mine I no more delay t 

Uy heart's a cinder if yon do bnt stay. 

Lo, may I prove to Christ a renegade, 

And, dog-like, die in pagan Barbary ; 
Nor may Qod's meroy on my soul be laid, 

If ere for an^t I shall abandon thse ; 
Before all-seeing Ood this prayer be madfr— 

When I daurt thee, may death teed on me : 
Kow if thy hard heart seem these vows, be snre 
That withont faith none may abide semm. 

I ask not. Love, for any other pain 
To matte thy cruel foe and mine r^ient, 

Only that thou shouldst yield her to the straia 
Ot these my arms, alone, for ohastiMonent ; 

l!heii wonld I clasp her so with might andmaii^ 
That she shonld learn to pity and relent, 

And, in revenge for seom and prond despite, 

A thousand timet I'd kiss her forehead whit*. 
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Not alynja do fierce tempests vex the sea, 
Kor always clinging oloiidB oSend the ekj ; 

Cold mom before the nmbeamB haate to flee, 
DisclOHmg flowera that 'uea^ their whitenOBB lie ; 

The eaints eaoh one doth wait his day to see, 
And time makes all things ohangs ; so, therefore, I 

'Ween that 'tis wise to wait my turn, and say, 

That who anbdnes himself, deserves to sway. 

It will be observed tbat the tone of these poems is not 
passionate noi elevated. Love, as nuderstood in Floresoe of 
the fifteenth oentni;, was neither ; nor waa Poliziano the 
man to have revived Platonic inyBteriea or chivalroae e&- 
thnsiaBmB. When the octave stanzas, -written with this 
amoroos intention, were strung together into a continnons 
poem, this form of verse took the title of Bitpetto Cotttinuato. 
In the ooUeotion of Poliziano's poema there are several 
examples of the long Bispetto, carelessly enough composed, 
as may be gathered from the recurrence of the same stanzas 
in several poems. All repeat the old argnmente, the old en- 
tioeoents to a less than lawful love. The one which I have 
chosen for translation, staled Serenata owero Letlera in 
latrambotti, might be seleoted as an epitome of Florentine 
convention in the matter of love-making, 

O thou of &irest fiiirs the first and queen, 
Moat coorteons, kind, and honourable dame. 

Thine ear unto thy servant's singing lean, 
Who loves thee more than health, or wealth, or fune ; 

For thou his shining planet still haat been. 
And A»j and nj^t he calls on thy fair name ; 

First wishing thee all good the world can give. 

Next praying in thy gentle thoughts to live. 

He humbly prayeth that thou shouldst be kind 
To think upon his pure and perfect faith. 

And that such mercy in thy heart and mind 
Should reign, m so much beauty argueth: 
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A thonund, UumBuid hinta, or he were blind. 

Of thj great comtflBy ho reokoneth : 
'Wherefore thy loyml Bnbjeet now doth roe 
Soch gnerdon only u Bh&U prove them tnte. 

He knows himulf unmeet for love from thee, 
nnmeet for merely giuing on thine eyes ; 

Seeing thj oomelj aqoireB so plenteona be, 
That there in none but 'neftth thy beknty sighi ; 

Yet einoe thou eeekest fame and brarery. 
Nor oareet Boght for gauda that otheri pcize, 

And dnee he itrivee to honour thee alway, 

He itill hath hope to gain thy heart one day. 

'^rtne that dwells nntold, imlmown, nnteen, 

Btill findeth none to lore or valne it ; 
Wherefore hia faith, that hath m perfect been, 

Not being known, can profit him no whit ; 
He would find pity in thine eyea, I ween, 

If thou shoQldst deign to make aome proof of it ; 
The rest may flatter, gape, and stand agaze ; 
Him only biith above the crowd doth raise. , 

Suppose that he might meet thee onee alone, 

Face unto fooe, without or jealousy, 
Or doubt or fear from false misgiving grown, 

And tell his tale of grievona pain to thee. 
Sure frmn thy breast he'd draw full many a moao. 

And make thy fair eyes weep right plenteonsly : 
Tea, if he had but skill hi« heart to ehow, 
He scarce could fail to win thee by its woe. 

Kow art thou in thy beanos blooming honr ; 

Thy youth is yet in pnre perfection's prime : ' 
Uake it thy pride to yield tlky fragile flower, 

Or look to find it paled by envious time : 
For none to stay the flight of yean hath power, 

And who culls rosea caught by frosty rime t 
Give therefore to thy lover, give, for they 
Too late repent who act not while they may. 
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Time fliea : and lo I thoa let'st it idly flj ; 

There is not in the world a thing more deax ; 
And if thoa wftit to see sweet May pus by. 

Where find'st thon roses in the later year ? 
He never can, who lets ooouion die : 

Now that thon canst, stiiy not for donbt or fear i 
Bnt by the forelock take the flyinf^ boor, 
Sre change begins, and clouds above thee Iower< 

Too long 'twist yea and nay he hath been vnmg; 

Whether he sleep or woke he little knows, 
Or free or in the bands of bondage strung: 

Kay, la^y, strike, and let thy lover loose 1 
What jo; hast thou to keep a oaptive hung 9 

Kill him at once, or ont the emel noose : 
No more, I prithee.stay ; bnt take thy part: 
Either relax the bow, or speed the dorL 

Thon feedeet hiro on words and windlness. 
On smile*, and signs, and bladders light as tir ; 

Saying, thon fain wonldst comfort hia distress, 
Bnt dar'st not, canst not : nay, dear lady fair, 

All things are possible beneath the stress 
Of will, that flames above the soul's despair 1 

Dolly no longer : np, set to thy hand ; 

Or see his love unclothed and naked stand. 

For he hath sworn, and by this oath will bide, 
E'en though hia hfe be lost in the endeavour. 

To leave no way, nor art, nor wile nntried, 
Until be pluck the fruit he sighs for ever : 

And, though he still would spore thy honest pride, 
The knot that binda him he must loose or sevet ; 

Thon too, O lady, ahouldst make sharp thy knifb, 

If thon art lain to end this amorous strife. 

Lo ) if thon lingerest still in dubious dread. 
Lest thou shouldst lose fair fame of honest;. 

Here hast thou need of vrile ond warihead. 
To test thy lover's strength in Mreening the»; 
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Indnlge him, it tbon find him wall Iwateftd, 

Enowliig that amothered love flBmeaontwardl;: 
Therefore, seek meuu, leerch out Mune privy way ; 
Keep not the steed too long at idle play.; 

Or If thou heedert what those friars teach, 

I eaonot fail, ladj, to call thee fool : 
Well may they blame our private eins and preach ; 

But Jll their acta match with their epoken rule ; 
Tba same pitch elings to all men, one and each. 

There, I have spoken : set the world to sehool I 
With tbi* true proverb, too, be well acqaainted ; 
The devil'a ne'er so black aa he is painted. 

Nor did onr good Lord give auch grace to thee 
That thou ahonldst keep i( borled in thy breasti 

Bat to reward thy servant's conataney, 
Whose love and loyal &ith thoa hast repreased ; 

Think it no sin to be aome trifle free, 
Beoaose thoa livest at a lord'e behest ; 

For if he take enough to feed his fill, 

To caat the rest away were sorely ill. 

They find most favoor in the sight of heaven 
Who to the poor and hungry are most kind ; 

A hundred- fold shall thns to thee be given 
By Ood, who loves the free and generotu mind ; 

Thrice atrike thy breast, with pure contrition riven, 
Crying: Idnned; my sin hath made me blind 1— 

He wants not much : enough if he be able 

To pick up crumbs that Sail beneath thy table. 

Wherefore, O lady, break the ice at length ; 

Make thon, too, trial of love's fruits and flowers: 
When in thine arms thou feel'st thy lover's strength, 

ThOQ wilt repent of all these wasted hours: 
Hnsbanda, they know not love, its breadth and lenglhi 

Seeing their hearts are not on fire Uke onrs ; 
Things longed for give moat pleasure ; this I tell (hee ^ 
If still thon donbteat let the proof compel thee. 
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What I hftve spoken U pure goapel sootk ; 

I have told ftll my mmd, withholding noagbl: 
And well, I ween, thou cKnrt nnhiuk the truth, 

And through the riddle read the hidden thoogfat: 
PercbMioe if heaven still Bmile upon my jontb, 

Some good «Seot for me may yet be wronght : 
Then fare thee well; too many words ofEsnd: 
She who is wise is qoiok to comptehsnd. 

The levitiy of these loTe-declarations and the fluency of 
theii TOWS show them to be ' false u dicers' oaUiBt' mere 
verses of tiie moment, made to please a facile mistress. One 
long poem, which oannot be styled a Bispetto, bat la rather 
a Canzone of the legitimate type, stands out with distinctness 
from the rest of Foliziano's love-verses. It was written by 
him fbr Oinliano de' Medici, in praise of the fair Simonetta. 
The following version attempts to repeat its metrical efieota 
in some measure : — 

My task it is, gLaee thns Love wills, who strsJns 
And forces all the world beneath his sway, 
In lowly verse to say 
The great delight that in my bosom reigns. 
For if perchance I toolc but little pains 
To tell some part of all the joy I find, 
I might be deem'd lukind 
By one who knew my heart's deep happiness. 
He feels but little bliss who hides his blias ; 
Small joy hath he whose joy is never song; 
And he who curbs his toogue 
Through cowardice, knows but of love the name. 
"Wherefore to succour and angioent the £sme 
Of that pure, virtuous, wise, and lovely may. 
Who like the star of day 
Shines mid the stais, or like the rising son. 
Forth from my burning heart the words shall ran. 
Far, bx be envy, fiw be jealous feai, 
With discord dark and drear. 
And iJl the ohoir that is of love the foe. — 
The season had -etamed when soft winds blow, 
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The iaum friendly to yonng loTsn ooj, 

Which bida them clothe their J07 
In divers gubs and nuuiy ■ mk^ced diagoiso. 
Then I to track the game 'neath April skiea 

Went forth in raiment strange appuellbd. 

And by kind fate wu led 
Unto the apot where stayed my soul's desire. 
The beanteons nymph who feeds my soul with firS) 

I found in gentle, pore, and prudent mood, 

In graeeful attitude, 
Irving and coortaona, holy, wise, benign. 
60 sweet, so tender was hei face divine. 

So gladsome, that in those celestial eyes 

Shone perfect paradise, 
Tea, all the good that we poor mortals crave. 
Around her was a band so nobly brave 

Of beanteous dames, that as I gazed at these 

Methought heaven's goddesses 
That day for once had deigned to visit earth. 
Sut she who gives my soul sorrow uid mirth. 

Seemed Pallas in her gait, and ia her (aee 

YeauB ; for every grace 
And beanty of thf world in her combined. 
Merely to tliink, far more to tell my mind 

Of that most wondroae sight, ooufbondetb ms, 

For mid the maidens she 
Who most resembled her was found most ru«. 
Call y« another first among the fair ; 

Not first, bat sole before my lady set : 

Lily and violet 
And all the flowers below the rose must bow. 
Down from her royal head and lastrous brow 

The golden curls fell sportively nnpent, 

While tlirougfa the choir she went 
With feet well lessoned to the rhythmic sound. 
Her eyes, though scarcely raised above the ground, 

Sent me by stealth a ray divinely fair ; 

Snt still her jealoua hair 
Broke the bright beam, and veilad her from my gash 
She, bora and nursed in heaven for angels' praisot 
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No sooner saw thu wrong, than baolc sh« ittw. 

With hand of pnreat hue. 
Her tmant ooi'ls vith kind and gentle mioo. 
Then from bei ejee a sonl bo fierj keen, 

So iweel a Bool of Ioto she oast on mine, 

That Bcaree oan Z divine 
How then I 'scaped from burning nttorly. 
These are the first lair signs of love to be. 

That bonnd mj heart with adamant, and then 

The mstchlesa coortesies 
Which, dreamlike, still before mine eyes most hover. 
Thie is the honeyed food she gave her lover. 

To make him, so it pleased her, half-divine ; 

Nectar is not ao fine, 
Nor ambrosy, the bbled feast of Jove. 
Then, yielding proofs more clear and strong of IotB) 

As though to show the faith within her heart, 

6he moved, with snbtle art. 
Her feet accordant to the amorous air. 
But while I gaxs and pray to God that ne'ei 

Might cease that happy dance angelical, 

harsh, nnkind recall I 
Back to the banquet was she beokonfid. 
She, with her boe at first with pallor spreodi 
. Then tinted with a blush of coral dye, 

< The ball is best I' did cry. 
Gentle in tone and smiling oe she spoke. 
But from her eyes eelestiol forth did break 

Favour at parting ; and I well oonld see 

Young love eonfunedly 
Enclosed within the furtive fervent gaze. 
Heating hia arrows at their beanteons rays. 

For war with Pallas and with Dian cold. 

Fairer than mortal mould. 
She moved majestio with celestial gait ; 
And with her hand her robe in royal state 

B^sed, as she went with pride inefEable, 

Of me I cannot tell. 
Whether alive or dead I there was left. 
Nay, dead, metbinks I since I of thee was reft. 
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light of my life t &nd yet, perehAnoe, ftliv^— 

Snch virtae to revive 
My lingering wnl possessed thy beanteons &oe. 
Bat if thftt powerfiil clumi of thy great grace 

Could then thy loyal lover so sustain, 

Why comes there not again 
lion often or more soon the sweet delight ? 
Twice hath the wandering moon with borrowed light 

Stored from hei brother's T»ys her crescent horn, 

Kor yet bath fortane home 
Ue on the way to so much bliss i^un. 
Earth smiles anew ; fiur spring renews her reign : 

The grass and every shrub ouoe mora is green; 

The amorous birds begin. 
From winter loosed, to fill the field with song. 
See how in loving p^rs the cattle throng ; 

The boU, the ram, their amorous jousts eqjoy ; 

Thou maiden, I a boy. 
Shall we prove traitore to love's law tor aye? 
Shall we these yeare that are so fair let fly? 

Wilt thou not put thy flower of youth to nee P 

Or with thy beauty choose 
la make him blest who loves thee best of iJl f 
Haply I am eome hind who guards the stall, 

Oi of vile lineage, at with years outworn, 

Ftxir, or a cripple hixn, 
Or faint of spirit that yon spurn me so ? 
Kay, but my race is noble and doth grow 

With honour to oar land, with pomp and power; 

My youth is yet in flower. 
And it may chance some maiden nghs for me. 
My lot it is to deal right royally 

With all the goods that fortune spreads around. 

For still they mi»'e abound, 
Shaken from her full lap, the more I waste. 
Uy strength is snch as whoso tries shall taste ; 

(Mrded with friends, with fitvours crowned am Is 

Yet though I rank so high 
Among the blest, aa men may reokon bUae, 
Still without thee, my hope, my hap pine i , 
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It seemB a md, and bitter thing to livet 

Then stint me not, l)iit give 
That joj wbioh holds all jo;b enclosed in ona. 
Let me pluck frnits at laat, not flowers &lone I 

With much that is frigid, artifioial, and tedioos in this old- 
fashioned lore-Bong, theie is a cuiioos monotony of sweetness 
vhich commenda it to our ears ; and he who reads it may 
remember the profile portrait of Simonetta from the band of 
Piero delta Francesoa in the Fitti Palace at Florence. 

It is worth cconparing Poliziano'e treatment of popular or 
semi-popular veree-formB with hia imitations of Petrarch's 
mamier. For this porpone I have chosen a Canzone, clearly 
written in competition with the celebrated ' Ghiare, fresohe e 
doici acqae,' of Lania's lover. While closely modelled upon 
Petrarch's form and similar in motive, this Oanzone pre- 
serves Poliziano's Special qualities of fluency and emptiness 
of content. 

Hills, valleys, eaves and felle, 

With flowers and leaves and herbage spread ; 

Oreen meadows ; shadowy groves where light is low ; 

Lawns watered with the rills 

Thai emel Love hath made me shed. 

Cast from these olondy e;ea so dark with woe ; 

Thou stream that still dost know 

What feU pangs pieroe my heart, 

So dost thou mnrmnr back my moan ; 

Lone bird that ohaantest tone for tone. 

While in our desoont dreai Love sings hie part | 

Nymphs, woodland wanderers, wind and air ; 

List to the sonnd obi-ponred Arom my despair I 
Seven times and once more seven 

The roseate dawn her beanteons brow 

Enwreathed with orient jewels hath displayed; 

Cynthia onoe more in heaven 

Hath orbed her horns with silver now ; 

While in sea waves her brother's light was laid; 

Bince this high oionnlain gtade 
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Felt the white footstepa fall 

Of that proud tody, who to apring 

Converti whatever woodland thing 

She ma; o'erahadow, tonch, or heed at aU. 

Here bloom the fiowera, the graraee spring 

From her bright eyee, and drink what mine mtiBt bring. 
Yea, DonriBhed with my tean 

Is every little leaf I see, 

And the stream rolle therewith a pionder wave. 

Ah me I through what long years 

Will she withhold her bee from me, 

Wbioh stills the stormy skies howe'er (hey rave t 

Speak I or in grave or cave 

If one bftlh seen her stray. 

Flacking amid those grasBoa green 

Wreaths for her royal brows serene, 

Flowers white and bine and red and golden gay I 

Nay, prithee, speak, if pity dwell 

Among these woods, within this leafy dell 1 
Love I 'twas here we saw, 

Beneath the new-fledged leave* that spring 

From this old beeoh, her fair form lowly laid :— 

The thought renews my awe I 

How sweetly did her tresses fling 

Waves of wreathed gold onto the winds that strayed 

Fire, froet within me played. 

While I beheld the bloom 

Of laughing floweiB — day of bliBsI— 

Around those tresses meet and kiss, 

And roses in her lap of Love the home I 

Her grace, her port divinely fair, 

Desoribe it, Love I myself I do not dant 
In mate intent sorprise 

Z gazed, a* when a hind I* seen 

To dote npon its image in a rill J 

Drinking those love-lit eyes, 

Those hands, that fooe, those worda serene, 

That song which with delight the heaven did fiD* 

That txa'ia which thralls me still. 

Which melteth stones tmkind, 
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'Which in this voodlaad wilderness 

Tamea every b«ast and HtiUs the stress 

Of hnrryiDg waters. 'Would that I oonld find 

Her footprints upon field oi grove I 

I should not then be enviooa of Jove. 
Thon cool streiun rippling bj, 

Where oft it pleasfid her to dip 

Her naked foot, how blest art thon I 

Ye branching trees on high, 

That spread your gnarled roots on the lip 

Of yonder hanging rock to drink heaven's dew 1 

She often leaned on 70a. 

Bhe who is my life's blissl 

Thoa ancient beech with mosa o'ergrowo, 

How do I envy thee thy throne, 

Found worthy to receive such happiness I 

Ye winds, how blisBful mnst ye be, 

Bince ye have borne to heaven her harmony 1 
The winds that mnsio bore, 

And wafted it to Qod on high. 

That ParadisB might have Uie joy theieol 

Flowers here she plucked, and wore 

'Wild roses from the thom hard by : 

This air she lightened with her look of lovo: 

This running stream above, 

Bhe bent her &oe 1— Ah me I 

'Where am I ? 'What sweet makes me swoon? 

What calm is in the kisa of noon ? 

Who brought me here ? Who speaks ? 'What melody f 

'Whence came pure peace into my soul ? 

What joy hath rapt me from my own control ? 

Poliziano'B re&iin is always : ' Gather ;e roaebnda while 
ye may. It is Bprnig-time now and youth. Winter uid old 
age are ooming 1 ' A Maggio, or May-day Bong, describing 
the games, dances, and joueting matches of the florentuie 
lads upon the morning of the first of May, expresses this 
facile philosophy of life with a quaintneaa that recalls Herridc. 
It will be noticed that the Maggio is built, so far as rhymes 
go, on the same system as Poliziano'B Balkta. It has oon- 
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siderable biBtorioal interest, for the opening conplet is said to 
be Ooido Cavaloanti'a, while the whole poem is claimed by 
Boscoe for Lorenzo de' Medici, and by Cardacol with better 
leason for FoIizi&Do. 

'Welcome in the May 

And the woodland garland gay I 

Weloome in the jocnnd spring 

Whiob. bida all men lovers be 1 
Maidens, up with csroUing, 

"With your sweethearts stout and free, 

With roses and with blosBoms je 
Who deck yonrselvea Ihis fitsl of May I 

Up, and forth into the pure 
Meadows, mid the trees and flowers 1 

Every beauty is seeare 
With 80 many bachelors : 
Besets and birds amid the boweiB 

Bum with love this first of May. 

Maidens, who are young and fair. 

Be not harsh, I oonnsel yoa; 
For jour youth cannot repair 

Her prime of spring, as meadows dot 

None be proud, bat all be tme 
To men who love, this first of May. 

Dance and earot every one 

Of onr band so bright and gay I 
See yonr sweethearts how they nm 

Through the jousts for yon to-day I 

She wbo saith her lover nay. 
Will deflower th« sweeUi of May, 

Lads in love take sword and shield 

To make pretty girls their prize t 
Yield ye, merry maidens, yield 

To yonr lovers' vows and sighsl 

Oive his heart back ere it dies: 
Wage not war this first of May. 
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He who BtaoU tuother'a haul, 

Let him give his own heart too : 
Who'i the robber f TU the amut 

Little oberab Cupid, who 

Homage oomee to paj with jou, 
BuomIb, to the first of May. 

Love oomee miiling; rotmd hi* head 
Liliea white and roeea meet : 

Tie for yon hie flight ie sped. 
Fair one, hoate out kinK to greet : 
Who will fling him bloewuns iweet 

Booneat on this flrat of May 1 

md7 

That each girl with wreatha ahoold ring 
Her loTei'e hair with loting hand, 
That girls small and great shonld band 
In Lore'a ranka this first of May. 

The Canto Camateialesco, for the final derelopmeot if 
not tor the iDveotioD of which all credit most be given to 
Lorenzo da' Medici, does not greatl; differ from the Ua^o 
in stractore. It admitted, however, of great varieties, and was 
generally more complex in its interweaving of rhymes. Yet 
the essential principle of an ezordinm which should also serve 
for a refrain, was rarely, if ever, departed from. Two speci- 
mens of the Carnival Song will serve to bring into close con- 
trast two very different aspects of Florentine history. The 
earlier wag composed by Lorenzo de' Medici at the height of 
his power and in the summer of Italian independence. It 
was song by masqaers attired in olasBical ooBtome, to repre- 
sent Bacflhos and his crew. 

Fair ie youth and void of sorrow ; 
Bat it hourly fiiea away. — 
Youths and maids, enj<^ to-day ; 

Nought ye know about to-morrow. 
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This is BMOhna aod the briglit 

Arisdne, loven true I 
They, hi fljrhig time's despite, 

Eteh with e&oh find plesenre new; 
These their Nymphs, and all ttieir crew 

Keep perpettiEkl holiday. — 

Tonths and maids, ecjoy to-day; 
Honght ye know about to-morrow. 

These hlithe Satyrs, wanton-eyed, 

Of the Nymphs are paromonrs: 
Through the oaves and loresta wide 

They have enared them mid the flowers ; 
'Warmed with Bseohns, in his bowers, 

Now they dance and leap alway— 

Youths and maids, enjoy to-day ; 
Nought ye know about to-morrow. 

These hit Nymphs, they are not loth 

To entice their lovere' wilee. 
None bnt thankleas folk and ron^ 

Can resist when Love beguSee. 
Now enlaced, with wreathed smilest 

All together dtuiee and play. — 

Yoaths and maids, enjoy to-day; 
Nooght ye know aboat to-monow. 

See this load behind tbem plodding 

On the ass I Silenns he. 
Old and dnioken, merry, nodding, 

Fall of years and jolhty ; 
Tboogh he goee bo swayingly. 

Yet he taogha and qnaBe alway.— 

Yonths and muds, enjoy to-day { 
Nought yfl know aboot (o-memw. 

Uidae treads a wearier measnre : 

All he touohae torne to gold: 
If there be no taste of plesenre. 

What's the use of wealth untdd ? 
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What's the jojr bia fingers bold, 
"When he's forced to thint for &je 9— 
Toiiths &Dd muds, enjoy to-dsj ; 

Nought je know aboat to-morrow. 



Tonng &nd old together playing, 
Boys and giila, be blithe sa ur I 

Every swrry thought forswear I 
Keep perpettu) holiday. — 
Youtha and maids, enjoy to-day ; 

Kooght ye know abont to-mortow. 

Iiadiee and gay lorerF ytmng t 

Long tivB Baochns, live Desire I 
Dance and play ; let songs be snng; 

Let sweet love your bosoms fire ; 
In the fattire come what may! — 
Youths and maids, enj<^ to-day 1 
Kooght ye know about to-monow> 

Fidr is yonth and void of sorrow; 
But it hoorly flies away. 

The next, oomposed by Antonio Alamanni, after Lokouo's 
death and the ominoos passage of Charles VIII., wasonng by 
masquers habited as skeletons. The car they rode on, was a 
Car of Death designed by Fiero di CoBimo, and their mnsie 
was pnrposely gloomy. If in the jovial days of the Medici 
the streets of Florence had nmg to the tboughtlesH refrain, 
'Nonght ye know aboot to-morrow,' they iww re-eehoed with 
ft ory of ' Fenitenee ; ' for times bad strangely aHered, and the 
heedless past had bronght forth a doleful present. The last 
stanza of Atamannl's ohoras is a somewhat clumsy attempt 
to adapt the too real moral of his subject to the customary 
uiood of the CamivaL 
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Sorrow, tean, luid pemtenoa 
Are oar doom of pain for aye : 
This dead codoodtm riding by 
Hath no cry bnt penitence I 

E'en at yon ore, once were wei 
Ton ehftU be as now we aie : 
We are dead men, aa ytm see : 
\7e shall see yon dead men, whers 
Nought avails to take great care. 
After sins, of penitence. 

We too in the GamiTal 
Sang onx love-eongB through the town; 
Thas from sin to sin we all 
Headlong, heedless, tombled down }— 
Now we cry, the world around, 
Penitence I (^ Penitence 1 

Senseless, blind, and stnbbom fools I 
Time steak all things aa he rides : 
Honoors, glories, states, and schooUi 
Pass awaj, and nonght abides ; 
Till the tomb our carcase hides, 
And compels this penitence. 

Thie sharp scythe yon see ns bear, 
Brings the worid at length to woe t 
But from life to life we fare ; 
And that life is joy or woe : 
AU heaven's bliss on hi'm doth flow 
Who on earth does penitence, 

living here, we aU must die ; 
Dying, every soul shall Hve : 
Foi the King of kings cj high 
This fixed ordinance dotii give i 
Lo, yon all are fugitive I 
Penitence I Ciy Penitence 1 

Torment great and grievous dole 
Hath the thanklesn heart mid yottt 
£at the man of piteous soul 
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Finds mool) honour In onr orew : 
Love for loving ia the dae 
Th&t prevents thu penitenee. 

Sorrow, teus, and penitence 
Are oar doom of pain tor aje : 
This dead eonoonrse riding by 
Hath no 017 bat Fenitenoe 1 

One song for dancing, oomposed leso npon the type of the 
Ballatu than on that of the CamiTal Bong, ma; here be intro- 
duoed, not only in illoatratioo of the varied fonns aBsomed by 
this style of poetry, but also beoanee it is highly ohaiaoter- 
istio of Tnsosn towa-Ufe. l^his poem in the volgar style has 
been ascribed to Lorenzo de' Medici, but probably vithout due 
reason. It describes the manners and costoms of female street 
gossips. 

Since yon beg with snoh a grace. 
How can I refhae a song, 
WholeBomo, honest, void of wron^ 
On the ftillies of the plaoe 7 

Coorteoosly on yon I call ; 

Listen well to what I sing : 
For my roundelay to all 
May perchance instmction brin^ 
And of life good lessoning. — 
"When in company yon meet, 
Or sit spinning, all the street 
Ckunoors like a market-place. 

Thirty of yon there may be ; 

Twenty-nine ore sore to bniz, 
And the single silent she 
Backs her brtuns about hsr ooi :— 
Mrs. Buzz and Mrs. Eoss, 
Mind yonr work, my ditty salth ; 
Do not gossip till yoor bt«ath 
Fatla and leaves yon black of faoe I 
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OoTenmientH go oat uid in : — 

YoQ the trath most needs duoorer. 

Ih a girl abont to win 

A brave husband in faer lover ? — 

titiaight you sat to talk him over; 

' Ib he wealth; ? ' ' Does his coat 

Fit ? ' ■ And hH he got » vote ? ' 

'Who's his fcther?' 'What's his race?" 

Out of window one head pokes ; 
Twenty others do the same : — 
Chatter, clatter I— creaks and eroaks 
All the year the same old game t— 
< See my spinning I ' cries one d&mei 
' Five long ells of cloth, I trow t * 
Cries another, ' Uine mast go. 
Drat U, to the bleaching base 1 * 

' Devil take the fowl I ' says one : 

' Mine are all bewitched, I gness ; 
Cocks and hens vnth vermin ran. 
Mangy, filthy, featherless.' 
Saye another : ' I confesa 
Every hair I drop, I keep— 
Flagne apon it, in a heap 
Falling oS to my disgrace I ' 

If yon see a tbllow walk 

Up or down the street and baek. 
How you nod and wink and talk, 
Hurry-Bkarry, olnok and clack I-— 
' What, I wonder, does he laok 
Hereaboat?' — 'There's something wrong I' 
Till the poor man's made a song 
Tat the female popnlaee. 

It were well yon gave no thought 
To saoh idle company ; 
Shun these gossips, care for noo^il 
Bnt the bosiness that yon ply. 
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Ton who chftttor, you who cry, 
Heed my words ; be wise, I proy ; 
Fewer, eborter atoriee say : 
Bide at home, &nd mind youi plarce. 

Bince you beg with euch a grace, 
How can I refuse a song, 
Wholesome, honest, void of wrong, 
Od the folUes of the place ? 

The Madrigale, intended to be song in paxts, was anotber 
Bpeoies of popnl&r poetry cultivated by the greatest of Italian 
writOTS. Without Beeking examples from such men as 
Petrarob, Miobelangelo, or Tasso, who used it as a purely 
literary form, I will content myself with a few Madrigals by 
anonymous composers, more truly popular in style, and more 
immediately intended for music* The similarity both of 
manner and matter, between these little poems and the 
Dallate, is obrious. There is the same affectation of rufiticity 
in both. 

Coglimdo per wn prato. 

Fluoking white lilieB in a field I saw 

Fair women, laden with young Love's delight ! 

Some sang, some danced ; but all were fresh and blight. 

Then by the margin of a fount they leaned. 
And of those flowers made garlands for their hair — ' 
Wreaths for their golden tresses quaint and rare. 

Forth from the field I passed, and gazed upon 

Their loveliness, and lost my heart to one. 

Togli«ndo P wna aW altra. 
One fh>m the other borrowing leaves and flowers, 
I MW fair maidens 'neatb the summer trees, 
Weaving bright garlands with low love- ditties. 
- Mid that sweet sisterhood the loveliest 



■ The origlnali will be foaud in Cerducoi's Sludi Ltlterari, p. 3TB 
(t s»q. I have preBerved their rhyming structure. 
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Tcnied hat soft eyes to me, ki3 vhispered, ■ Take I ' 
Love-lost I stood, and not a word I spake. 

Uy heart she letid, aad ber fair garlaod gave : 

Therefora I am her servant to the grave. 

Appreu' vnfiume ehiara. 

Hard by a crystal stream 
' Oirle and maids were danoiog roimd 

A lilac with fair blossoms oiowiied. 

Uid these I spied out one 
Bo tender-sweet, so love-laden, 
She stole my heart with singing then i 

Love in hei faoe so lovely-Idiid 

And eyes and hands my soul did bind. 

Di riva in Wea, 

From lawn to lea Love ted me down the valley. 
Seeking my hawk, where 'neath a pleasant hOl 
I spied fair maidens bathing in a riU. 

Lina was there all loveliness excelling ; 
The pleaanre of her beanty made me sad, 
And yet at sight of her my soul was glad. 

Downward I oast mine eyes with modest Memlngi 
And all a tremble from the fountain fled : 
For each was naked as her maidenhead. 

Thence singing fared I through a flowery plain, 

Vhere bye and bye I found my hawk again I 

Nel ehiara fiuma, 
Down alair etraamlet crystal-clear and pleasant 

I went a fishing all alone one day, 

And s|ded three maidens bathing there at pla;. 
Of love dtey told each other honeyed stories, 

While with white hands they smote the stream, to wet 

Their Runbright hair in the pure rivulet. 
Gazing I crouched among thick flowering leafage, 

Till one who spied a rustling branoh on high, 

Tamed to her comrades with a sudden cry, 
And ' Oo I Kay, prithee go 1 ' she called to me: 

' To sta; were surely but scant courtesy,' 
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Qutl (ole eht tuttriea. 
The ■on which makes a Ulj bloom, 

Leana down at times on her to gaze— 

Fairer, ha deems, than his tail raya ; 
Then, haTing looked a little while, 

He torus and tells the saints in bliss 

How marvellooB her beaaty Is. 
Thns op in heaven with Ante and sbing 
Th; loveliness the angels sing. 

Di noeo t fiani', 
Lo : here hath oome an errant knight 

On a barbod ehai^et olothed in mallt 
His archers scatter iron haiL 
At brow and breast his mace he alms ; 
Who therefore hath not arms of proo^ 
Let him live locked b; door and roof ; 
Until Dame Bummer on a day 
That grisly knight letom to slay. 

Foliziuio'a trefttment of the octaTe stanza for Bispetti was 
oomparatiTelj popular. Bat in hia poem of 'La Oioatra,' 
written to oommemorate the victoi; of Ginliaiio de' Medid 
Id a toumament and to celebrate his mistresB, he gave 
a new and riohei form to the metre which Boocacoio had 
already used for e^ verse. The slight and nninteresting 
framework of this poem, whieh opened a new sphere for Italian 
literatnre, and prepared the wa; for Arioato's golden oantos, 
might be oompared to one of those wire baskets which ohildreo 
steep in alum water, and inomst with oryatals, sparkling, arti- 
ficial, beautiful with oolonrs not their own. The mind of 
Follziano held, as it were, in solatios all the images and 
thoughts of antiquity, all the riches of his native litera- 
ture. In that vast reservoir of poems and mythologies and 
phrases, so patiently accnmnlated, so tenaciously preserved, so 
thoroughly assimilated, he plunged the trivial subject he had 
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ohoBen, and trinmpbantljr preaented to tbe world the <poIta 
opima of Bcholaiship ajid taste. What mattered it that the 
theme wae slight ? The art was perfeot, the result splendid. 
One canto of 125 stanzas describes the jouth of Qinliano, 
who sought to pass his life among the woods, a hunter dead 
to love, but who was doomed to be etiFnared by Cnpid. The 
chase, the beauty of Simonetta, the palace of Venos, these 
are the thr«e eabjeots of a book aa long as the first Iliad. 
The seoond oanto begins with dreams and prophecies of glory 
to be won by Giuliano in the tournament. But it stops 
abruptly. The tragio catastrophe of the Fazzi Conjuration 
cnt abort Foliziano'a panegyric by (he murder of his hero. 
Meanwhile the poet had achieved his purpose. His torso 
presented to Italy a model of atyle, a piece of written art 
adequate to the great painting of the Benaissanoe period, « 
double star of poetry which blent the splendoota of the ancient 
and the modem world. To render into worthy English the 
hmmonies of PoUdano is a difBcult task. Yet this must be 
attempted if an English reader is to gain any notion of the 
scope and substance of the Italian poet's art. In the first 
part of the poem we are placed, as it were, at the mid point 
between the ' Hippolytus ' of Euripides and Shakspere's 
'Venus and Adonis.' The cold hunter Giuliano is to sea 
Bimonetta, and seeing, is to love her. This ia how he first 
disoovera the triumphant beauty : ' 

White is the maid, and white the robe oroond her, 
With bads and rous and thin grwaes piad ; 

EnwreathM fslda of golden tresaes crowned her, 
Shadowing her forehead fiur with modest pride : 



> Btansa SLIIL AH lalueneM are mada tc Cardneel'e eioeDent 
edition, Lt Stmut, VOrfto » It Bint* di Mtutr Angtlo Anbroi/mi 
FolUiaTUJ. Fiienie: Q. Boibtat. lUS. 
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The wild wood cmtled ; the thicket where he loond her, 

To ease his Etn^ah, bloomed on ever; side: 
Sereae she aits, with gestnre qoeenly mild. 
And with her brow tempers the tempests wild. 

After three gtanzaa of this Bort, in wbioh the poet'a etylA 
is more apparent than the otgect he describes) oooon Oaa 
cfaanning picture : — 

Beclined be found her on the swarded grus 
In jocund mood ; and garlanda she had mads 

Of ever; flower that in the meadow waa, 
Or on her robe of many hues diiplajed ; 

Bnt when ahe saw the youth before her pass, 
Baising her timid head awhile she itajed | 

Then with her white hand gathered np her dres^ 

And stood, lap-full of flowers, in lovelineso. 

Then through the dewy field with footstep slow 
The lingering maid began to take her way, 

Leaving her lover in great fear and woe, 
For now he longs for nought bnt her alway : 

The wretch, who cannot bear that she shonld go, 
Btiives with a whispered prayer her feet to sta; t 

And thns at last, all trembling, all afire. 

In humble wise he breathes his sonl'i desire : 

' Whoe'er thou art, maid among maidens queen, 
Goddess, or nymph— oay, goddess seems most dear— 

If goddess, snre my Dian I have seen ; 
If mortal, let thy proper self appear I 

Beyond terrestrial beaaty is thy mien ; 
I have no merit that I should be here I 

What grace of heaven, what luoky star benign 

.Yields me the sight of beant; so divine ? ' 

A oonversation enBues, after which Ginlifuio departs 
utterly loveBick, and Cupid takes wing exnltingly for Cj'pruB, 
where his mother's palace stands. In the following pictora 
of the house of Tenns, who shaO sa; bow much of Arioeto's 
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A.Iaiiu and Tmbo's Armida is ooataJned? Cupid arrivea, 
and the familj of Love is filled with J07 at Giuliano's oon- 
qoest. From the pleui of the poem it is clear that ita beantiea 
ore chiefly those of detoiL I'hey are, however, very great. 
How perfeot, for example, is the riohnesa eombmed with 
delioMf of the following deBoription of a ooonti; life ; — 

Book I. Stahzab 17—21. 

How tax more safe it ia, how &r more fiiir, 

To ohase the fifing deer along the lea ; 
trhiongli anoieift woode to track their hidden lair, 

Far from the town, with long-drawn inbtlstj : 
To eoan the vales, the hills, the limpid air. 

The graei and flowers, clear ice, and streams ao free i 
To he^ the birds wsko from their winter tranoe, 
The wind-stirred leaves and mmmuring waters daroe 

How sweet it were to watoh the yomig goats hong 
From toppling crags, cropping the tender shoot, 

While in thick pleached shade the shepherd sang 
His uncoQth raral lay and woka bis flute ; 

To mark, mid dewy grass, red apples flong, 
Aud every boogh thick set with ripening fruiti 

The batting rams, klne lowing o'er the lea. 

And oomflelds waving like the windy sea. 

1,0 1 how the mgged master of the herd 
Before his flook unbars the wattled cote ; 

Than with hie rod and many a natio word 
He roles their going : or 'tis sweet to note 

The delver, when his toothed rake hath stirred 
The gtubbont olod, his hoe the glebe hath smote ; 

Barefoot the country girl, with loosened sons, 

Spins, while she keeps her geese 'neath yonder ftonei 

After saoh happy wise, hi ancient yeus. 

Dwelt the old nations in the age of gold ; 
Nor had the fonnt been stirred of mothers' teara 

For sons in war's fell labour stark and cold; 
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Nor trasted thej to ships the wild ffind steers. 

Nor yet bad oien groaning ploughed the wold ; 
Their hoaBes were huge oaks, whose tnmka had stare 
Of honey, and whose boughs thick acorns bore. 

Nor yet, in that glad time, the acouraid thirst 
Of ornel gold had fallen on this fair earth : 

Joyoas in hberty they lived at first; 

Unploughed tlie fields sent forth their teeming birth ; 

Till fortune, enTioua of such concord, biust 
The bond of law, and pity banned and worth; 

Within their breaats sprang luxury and that rage 

Which men coll love in onr degenerate age. 

We seed not be reminded that these stanzas are atmoet 
« cento from Virgil, Hesiod, and Ovid. The merits of the 
translator, adapter, and combiner, who knew so well how to 
cull their beauties and adorn them with a perfect dress of 
modern diction, are so eminent that we cannot deny him the 
title of a great poet. It is always in picture-painting more 
than in drEunatio presentation that PoUziano excels. Here is 
R basrelief of Venus rising from the Ocean foam : — 

Stanzas 90—107. 

In Thetis' lap, upon the vexed Egean, 

The seed deifio from Olympus sown, 
Beneath dim stars and cycling empyrean 

Drifts like white foam across the salt waves blown ; 
Thenoe, bom at last by movements hymeaeon, 

Rises a maid more hir than man hath known ; 
Upon her shell the wanton breezes waft her ; 
She nears the shore, while heaven looks down with laughter. 

Seeing the carved work you would cry that real 
Were Bb«ll and sea, and real the winds that blow ; 

I^e lightning of the goddess' eyes you feel. 
The smiling heavens, the elemental glow : 
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'Whfte-veBted Hoora across the smooth sands steal,' 

With loosened oqtIb (hat to the breeies Sow ; 
Like, jet unlike, are all their beanteoas faces, 
E'en as befits a ohoii of sister Oraoes. 

Well mi^t joa swear that on those vaves were riding 
The goddess with her right hand on her hair, 

And with the other the sweet apple hiding ; 
And that beneath her feet, divinely fair. 

Fresh flowers sprang forth, the barren sands dividing; 
Then that, with glad smiles and enticements rare. 

The three nymphs round their qoeen, embosoming her, 

Threw the starred mantle soft as gossamer. 

The one, with hands above her bead upraised. 

Upon her dewy tresses fits a wreath. 
With ruddy gold and orient gems emblazed ; 

The second hangs pore pearls her ears beneath; 
The third roond shoulders white and breast bath placed 

Snch wealth of gleaming ooroanets as sheathe 
Their own fiur bosoms, when the Oraeas sing 
Among the gods with danoe and caiolling. 

Thenoe might jron see them rising toward the spheres. 

Seated upon a olond o( silvery white ; 
The trembling of the cloven air appears 

Wrought in the stone, and heaven serenely bri^^t ; 
The gfida drink in with open eyes and ears 

Her beauty, and desire her bed's delight ; 
Each seems to marvel with a mute amaie — 
Their brows and Gireheads wrinkle as they gaze. 

The Dext qnotation shows Venna in the 1^ of Kara, and 
visited by Chipid ; — 

Stakzu 122—134. 

Stretched on a conoh, outside the ooverlid. 
Love fennd het, scarce onloosed from Mars' emlavw; 

He, lying baok within her bosom, teA 

His eager eyes on nought but her fair foce ,' 

S9 
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Boses above them like a cloud were shed, 

To rainforoe them in the amoronB choce ; 
While VanuB, quick with longiiigB uUBuppreesed, 
A thonsaiid times his eyes uid forehead kiased. 

Above, ftroimd, young Loves on every side 
PUyed naked, darting birdlike to and Cro ; 

And one, whosa plumes a thoOBond oolonn dyed. 
Fanned the shed rosea kb they lay arow ; 

One filled bis qniver with fresh Sowers, and hied 
To pour them on the oonch that lay below ; 

Another, poised upon his pinions, through 

The falling shower soared shaking rosy dew.: 

For, as he quivered with his tremnlons wing. 
The wandering roses iu their drift were stayed ; — 

Thus none was weary of glad gamboUing ; 

Till Cupid came, with dozding plumes displayed, 

Breathless; and round his mother's neok did fling 
Hie languid arms, and with his winnowing made 

Her heart bnm : — very glad and bright of fooe, 

Bat, witii his flight, too tired to epeak apace. 

These pictnrea have in them the very glow of Italian 
painting. Sometimes we seem to see a quaint design of 
Piero di Gommo, with bright tints and mnltitadinons small 
figures in a spacious landscape. Sometimes it is the languid 
graoe of Botticelli, whose sonl became possessed of classic 
inspiration as it were in dreams, and who has painted the 
birth of Venus almost exactly a^ Poliziano imagined it. 
Again, we seize the broader beauties of the Venetian masters, 
OF the Tehemenoe of Giolio Romano's peaoii. To the last 
class belong the two next extracts : — 

Stanzas 104—107. 
In the last aqnore the great artifioer 
' Hod wrought himself erowned with Love's perfect palm ; 
Black from his forge and rough, he nuu to her, 
Leaving all labour fbr her bosom's oalm : 
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Lips joiaed to lips with deep love-looging sUi 

Fiie in his heart, Etod in hia spirit balm ; 
F&r fiercer flamea through breaet and marrow &j 
Than those which heat hia &Hrge in Sioil;. 

Jove, on the other eide, faeeomee a bnlt, 
Ooodly and white, at Love's behest, and rear* 

His neok beneath his rieh freight beantifiil : 
She tarns toward the afaore that disappeara, 

"With frightened gesture ; and the wonderfdl 
Gold curls about her bosom and her ears 

Float in the wind ; her veil waves, backward borne i 

This hand atill clasps hia bock, and that his horn. 

With naked feet aloae-tucked beneath her dresa, 
She eeema to fear the sea that darea not riae : 

So, imaged in a shape of drear distresB, 

In vun unto her comrades aweet she erica ; 

They left amid the meadow -flowers, no less 
For loat Enropa wail with weeping eyea ; 

Europa, sounds the shore, bring hack our bliai 

But the buU awima and tnma her feet to kiak 

Hare Jove ie made a swan, a golden shower. 

Or seems a serpent, or a shepherd-awain, 
To work his amorous will in secret hour ; 

Hera, like an eagle, aoars he o'er the plain, 
Love-led, and beara hia Ganymede, the flower 

Of beant J, mid celestial peers to raign ; 
The boy with oypreaa hath his lair looks crowned, 
Naked, with ivy wreathed his waist uound. 

Stakzas 110—112. 

Lo 1 here again fair Ariadne liea. 

And to the deaf winds of ialae Thesena plaina, 

And of the air and slomber's treacheries ; 
Trembling with fear even as a reed that atraloi 

And qiiivers by the mere 'neatb breezy ekiea: 
Her very speechless attitnde eomplaina — 

No beaat there ia so oruel aa thou art, 

No beast leas loyal to my broken heart. 
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Throned on Et car, with ivy crowned and vine, 
BideB BftcohoB, by two champing tigers driven: 

Around him on the Bond deep-soskad with brine 
SBitjra and Baachantee rash ; tho skieB ars riven 

With shouts and laughter ; Faona quaff bubbling wine 
From horns and ejmbalB ; Nymphs, to madness driven. 

Trip, skip, and stumble ; mixed in wild enlacements, 

Laughing they roll or meet for glad embtacements. 

Upon his ass Silenns, never sated, 

With thick, black veins, wherethrough the must is soaking. 
Nods his dull forehead with deep sleep belated ; 

His eyes are wine-inflamed, and red, and smoking: 
Bold Msenads goad the ass bo sorely weighted. 

With stinging thyrsi ; he sways feebly poking 
The mane with bloated flngers; Fauns behind him, 
£'en as lie (alia, upon the crupper bind him. 

We almost seem to be looking at the frescoes in some 
TrasteTerine |>alaoe, or at the oanvKs of one of the eenBual 
Genoese painters. The dsBOription of the garden of Venus 
has the charm of somewhat artificial elegance, the exotic 
grace of style, which attracts as in the earlier Benaissance 
work : — 

The leafy tresses of that timeless garden 

Nor fragile brine nor freah snow dares to whiten ; 
Frore winter never comes the rills to harden. 

Nor winds the tender shrubs and herbs to frighten ; 
Glad Spring is always here, a laughing warden ; 
Nor do the seasons wane, but ever brighten; 
Here to the breeze young May, her cnrlB tmbinding. 
With thousand flowers her wreath is ever winding. 

Indeed it may be said with truth that FoUziano's most 
eminent faoolty aa a descriptiye poet correspcmded exactly 
to the genius of the painters of Mb day. To produce pic- 
tures radiant with Benussance coloaring, and vigorona with 
JienEiiBsanoe passion, was the function of bis art, not to 
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express profoimd thought or dramatic aitaations. This le- 
mark might be extended with jnstioe to Arioato, and Taaso, 
and Boiardo. The great narrative poets of the Benaissance 
in Italy were not dramatists ; nor were their poems epics : 
their forte lay in the mexhanstible variety and beauty of 
their pictures. 

Of Poliziono's plagiarism— if this be the right word to 
apply to the process of assimilation and selection, by means 
of which the poet-scholar of Florence taught the Italians 
how to use the riches of the ancient languages and their own 
literature — here are some ^ecimens. In atanza 42 of the 
' Oiostra ' he says of Simonetta : — 

E 'n lei diaceme tm ntm bo ehe divlnoi 
Dante has the line : — 

Voitri riaplende un non so ohe divino. 
In the 44th he Bpeoks about the birds : — 

E eanta ogni augelletto in sao latino.. 
This eomes from Cavalcanti's ; — 

E cmtinne gU angelli 
Ciiisomio in mo latino. 

Stanza 45 is taken bodily from Glaudiaa, Dante, and Caval- 
canti. It vonld seem oa though Foliziano wished to show 
that the classic and medinval Uteratuie of Italy was all one, 
and that a poet of the Benaissance could carry on the con- 
tinuous tradition in lua own style. A line in stania 64 seems 
perfectly original : — 

E gii doll' site villa il tamo eialk 

It comes straight from Virgil : — 

Et jam somma proonl viUanuQ culmina famant> 
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In the TMii Btonza the line — 

Tal oha '1 ciel tntto taaMteab d' istomo, 

is Petnroh'B. So in the G6tb, ia the phrase ' il dolce andar 
cel«ete.' In stanza S7 — 

Pur che '1 aot del petto ae gli echUiiti, 
belongs to Boeoaccio. In stanza 60 the firat line : — 
La notte ohe le cose ci DBscoade, 

together with its rhyme, ' Botto le annate fronde,' is borrowed 
from the 28rd canto of the ' Paradiso.' In the second line, 
' Stellato ammanto ' is Clandian'a ' Btdlantee sinae ' applied 
to the heaven. When we reach the garden of Venus we 
find whole passages translated from Clandian's ' Marriage of 
Hon<Hin8,' and from the ' Metamorphoses ' of Ovid. 

PoUziano's second poem of importance, which indeed may 
historically be said to take precedence of 'La Oiostra,' was the 
so-called tragedy of ' Orfeo.' The English version of this 
lyrical drama must be reserved for a separate study: yet it 
belongs to the Bnbject of this, inaamnoh as the ' Orfeo ' is a 
olassioat legend treated in a form already familiar to the 
Italian people. Nearly all the popular kinds of poetry of 
which specimens have been translated in this chapter, will be 
found oombined in its six short seenes. 
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Ths ' Orfeo ' of MeBBer Angelo Foliziano ranks Amongst tbe 
meet important poems ol tbe fifteenth century. It wu com- 
posed at Mantoa in the short apace of two dajs, on tbe 
occasion of CardinEJ Franoesoo Gonzaga's visit to his native 
town in 1472. Bat, though so haetilj put together, the 
'Orfeo' muks an epoch in the evolution of Italian poetry. 
It is tbe earliest example of a secnlar drama, containing within 
the compass of its brief Bceneg the genn of the open, tbe 
tragedy, and the pastoral play. In form it does not greatly 
differ from the ' Sacre Bappresentazioni ' of the fifteenth 
century, as those miracle plays were handled by popular poets 
of tbe earlier Benaissanoe. But while the traditional octave 
stanza is used for the main movement of the piece, Poliziano 
has introduced episodes of terza rima, madrigals, a eamival 
song, a bailata, and, above all, choral passages which have in 
them tbe future melodrama of tbe mosical Italian stage. The 
lyrical treatment of the fable, its capacity for brilliant and 
varied scenic effects, its combination of singing with action, 
and tbe vhole artistic keeping of the piece, which never 
passes into genuine tragedy, but stays vithin the limits of 
romantic pathos, digtingsish the ' Orfeo ' as a typical produc- 
tion of Italian genius. Thus, though little better than an 
improvisation, it combines tbe many forms of verse developed 
by tbe Tuscans at the close of the Middle Ages, and fixes 
tbe limits beyond which their dramatic poets, with a few 
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exceptioiiB, were not destined to adrftnoe. Nor was the choice 
of the fftble withont si^ficftnoe. Qaitting the Bible stories 
and the Legenda of Saints, whioh snppUed the mediieval 
playwright with materiaJ, FoUziano eeleots a classic story : 
and this story might pass for an allegory of Italy, whose 
intellectual development the schoUr-poet mled. Orpheos is 
the powOT of poetry and art, softening stubborn nature, civilis- 
ing men, and prevailing over Hades for a season. He ia the 
right hero of humaiiism, the genius of the Benaissance, the 
tutelary god of Italy, who thought she could resist the laws of 
&te by verse and elegant acoomplishments. To press this 
kind of allegory ia unwise ; for at a certain moment it breaks 
in onr hands. And yet in Enrydioe the fancy might discover 
Freedom, the true spouse of poetry and art ; Orfeo's last 
resolve too vividly depicts the vice oi the Benaisaanoe ; and 
the Mtenads are those barbarous armies destined to lay 
waste tho plains of Italy, inebriate with wine and blood, 
obeying a new lord of life on whom the poet's harp exerts no 
charm. But a truce to this spinning of pedantic cobwebs. 
Let Mercury appear, and let the pUy begin. 



TBS FABLE OF OBPSEUB 
mscDRT aniumncet t\» thote, 

Ho> BOenoe I Listen I There was onoe a hind, 
Son of Apollo, Aiiataeua hight, 
Who loved with bo untamed and fieroe a mind 
Eorydice, the wife of Orpheus wight, 
That chasing het one day with will unkind 
He wrought her cmel death in Iovb'b despite \ 
For, es she fled toward the mere bsid by, 
A serpent stung her, and ebe bad to die. 
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Now OrpheiiB, ringing, brought her hftck from hell. 
But oould not keep the law the &te8 ord&in : 
Poor vretoh, be backwafd turned and broke the spell ; 
Bo that once more from him hU love was ta'en. 
Therefore he would no more with women dwell, 
And in the end bj women he wu slain. 



Nay, listen, friends I Fair anspioei are given, 
Sinoe Viwceoij to earth hath come from heaven. 



SCENE I 



voPBUS, an old thtphtri. 

Say, liMt tboa seen a oalf of mine, all white 
Save for a spot of black upon her front. 
Two feet, one flank, and one knee mddy-bright 7 



AXISTAKUS, a young thepherd^ 

Friend Mopsns, to the margin of this fount 

No herds have oome to drink since break of day i 
Yet maj'st thou bear them low on ^(mder moimt. 

Oo, Thyraia, search the upland lawn, I pray I 

Thou MopsuB ihalt with me the while abide ; 

For I would have thee listen to my lay. [Enit thvbsis. 

"Twos yester mom where trees yon cavern hide, 
I saw a nymph more fair than Dion, who 
Hod a young losty lover at her side : - 

But when that more than woman met my view. 
The heart within my bosom leapt oulrigbt, 
And elraight the madness of wild Love I knew. 

Bince then, dear Mopaus, I have no delight ; 

But weep and weep : of food and dnnk I tire. 
And without slumber pass the weary night. 
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Friend AristaeuB, if this imorona flro 

ThoQ dost not seek to quescb sb bett may ho. 
Thy peace of bouI will vanish in desire. 

ThoD know'st that lore is no new thing to me : 

I've proved how love grown old brings bittor pain ; 
Cure it at onoe, or hope no remedy ; 

For if thoD find thee in Love's eruel chain. 

Thy beee, thy bloBDoma will be out of mind, 

Thy fields, thy vines, thy fioolis, thy ootes, tliy grain. 



Slopsns, thoQ speakest to the deaf and blind : 
Waete not on me these wing&d words, I prayt 
Lest they be scattered to the inoonstant wind. 

I love, and cannot wish to say love nay ; 
Nor seek to cure so charming a diaeaee : 
They praise Love best who most against him say. 

Tet if thou fain wouldst give my heart some ease, 
Forth from thy wallet take thy pipe, and we 
'Will sing awhile beneath the leafy trees ; 

For well my nymph is pleased with melody. 



Liaten, ye wild woods, to my roundelay ; 

Since the fair nymph will hear not, though I prl^. 

• The lovely nymph is deaf to my lament, 

Nor heeds the music of this rustio reed ; 
Wherefore my flocks and herds are ill content, 

Kor bathe theii hoof where grows the water weed* 
Nor touch the tender herbage on the mead ; 
So sad, because their shepherd grieves, an they. 

listen, ye wild woods, to my roundelay ; 

Since the fair nymph will hear not, though I pray. 

She herds are sony for their master's moan ; 

The nymph heeds not her lover thou^ he die. 
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The lovely nymph, whose heart is made of stone- 
Nay steel, nay adamant 1 She still doth fly 
Fai, &r before me, when she seea me nigh. 

Even as a lamb fliea from the wolf away. 

Listen, ye wfld woods, to my roandalay ! 

Since the (air nymph will hear not, though t pra^. 

Nay, tell her, pipe of mine, how swift doth flee 
Beanty together with our yean amain ; 

Tell hei bow time destroys sJl rarity. 

Nor youth onoe lost can be renewed again; 
Tell her to nse the gifts that yet remain : 

Boees and violets blossom not alway. 

Listen, ye wild woods, to my roundelay ; 

Siitoa the taix nymph will bear not, thoogh I pra;. 

Carry, ye winds, these sweet words to hei ears, 
Unto the ears of my loved nymph, and tell 

Eow many tears I shed, what bitter tears 1 
Beg ber to pity one who loves so well : 
Say that my life is fiail and mutable, 

And melts like rime before the rising d^y. 

Listen, ye wild woods, to my roundelay ; 

Binoe the fair nymph will bear not, though I pray. 



Mt tweet, metbjnks the voioe of waters fiUling 
From olifb that echo back their murmurous song ; 
IjSss sweet the summer somid of breeies oalling 
Through pine-tree tope sonorous all day long ; 
Tlian are thy rhymes, the soul of grief enthralling. 
Thy rhymes o'er field and forest borne along : 
If she but hear them, at thy feet she'll fawn. — 
Lo, Thyrais, hunying homeward from the lawn I 

[Se-wttan THTBSia. 
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A&ISTAXUS. 

^^niftt of the oalf ? Saj, host tbcm Been her acm ? 

TBTBSIB, the eowherd. 
I have, Kad I'd aa lief bei throat were cut I 
. She almost ripped my bowels np, I vow, 
Bnnumg unuck with hortiH well set to butt : 
Nathleu I've looked her in the BtaU below : 
Bhe'e blown with grass, I tell jon, uluo; slat t 



Now, prithee, let nte hear what made yoa sta; 
Bo long upon the npland lawns away ? 



Walking, I e[ded a gentle maiden there, 

Who pluoked wild flowers upon the mountain side : 
I BOatcelj think that Venae is more fiur. 
Of sweeter grace, most modest in her pride : 
She speaks, she sings, with voice so soft and rare, 
That listening streamB would backward roll their tid 
Her fooe is snow and roses ; gold her head ; 
All, all alone ehe goes, white-raimented. 

AKISTAKDS. 

stay, Uopans I I must follow : fiir 'tis she 

Of whom I lately spoke. So, Mend, farewell I 



Hold, Azistaeoa, lest for her or thee 
Thy boldness be the cause of misohief fdll 



Nay, deadi this day must be my destiny. 
Unless I try my &te and break the spell. 
Stay therefore, Mopsns, by the fountain stay I 
I'U follow her, meanwhile, yon mountain way. 

[Erit ABI8T1EU9. 
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Th jnis, what thinkaBt thou of thy loved lord ? 
See'ct thon that all hie BenseB axe distraught ? 
Oouldat thou not ipeak aome Heaeouable word. 
Tell him what ehune this idle love hath wrought ? 



F^e speech and servitnde but iU aooord. 
Friend Uopeoi, and the hind Ib foUy-frangbt 
Who rates his lord ! Es'b wiaer fat than L 
To tand these kine is all my mastery. 



AxrarABUB, tn partuii of XUBTDIOE. 

Fine not from me, maiden I 
Lo, I am thy friend 1 
Dearer far than Ms I hold thee. 
List, thon b«auty-laden, 
To these prayers attend : 
Flee not, let my arms enfold thee I 
Neither wolf noi bear will grasp thee : 
That I am thy friend I've told thee : 
. Stf^ thy oonrse then ; let me olasp thee !^ 
Since thou 'rt deaf and wilt not heed me, 
Binoe thou 'rt still before me flying, 
"While I follow panting, dying, 
lisod me wings. Love, wioRs to speed me I 

[Exit uuBTAiUB, purttting eortsick. 



Sad news of Umentation and of pain, 

Dear siatets, hath my voice to bear to yon ; 
I (oareely dare to raise the dulorons strain. 
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Eurjdiee by yonder Btream lies low ; 

The flowen ore foding nniiid her BtriokeD h«ad. 
And the complaining watera weep thsii woe. 

The stranger soul firom that fair house hath fled ; 
And she, like privet psle, or white May-bloom 
Untimely plucked, lies on the meadow, dead. 

Bear then the oanse of her dimstrouH doom 1 

A Bnake stole forth and stung her suddenly. 
I am BO burdened with this weight of gloom 

That, lo, I bid yon alt oonie weep with me 1 

CKOBUS OF DBYASB. 

Let the wide lur with our complaint resound I 
For all heaven's light ia spent. 
Let rivers break their bound, 
Swollen with tears outpoured finm om* lament I 

Fell death hath ta'en their aplendonr firom the skiea : 

The stars are sank in gloom. 

Stem death hath plueked the bloom 

Of nymphs ; — Enrydice down-trodden Iiea> 
"Weep, Love 1 The woodland cries. 

Weep, groves and (bunta ; 

Ye craggy monnta i yon leafy dell, 

BeneaUi whose bonghs she fsll, 

Bead every branch in time with this sad sounda 

Let the wide air with our complaint resound I 



Like a cropped summer rose. 
Or lily cut, she withers on the brake. 
Her fiwe, which once did make 
Onr age so bright 

With beauty's light, is bint and pale ; 
And the clear lamp doth fail. 
Which shed pure splendour all the world around. 

Let the wide air with our complaint resound 1 
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Who e'er wiU aing so sweetly, now slie'a gone ? 

Har gentle voice to hear. 

The wild win ja dared not stir ; 

And DOW they breathe but sorrow, moan for moaa i 
Bo maaj joye He flown, 

8uch jooaud daye 

Path Death erase with her sweet eyes I 

Bid earth's lament arise, 

And make our dirge throogh heaven and eea raboimd I 
Let the wide air with our complaint resound I 



Tia fnrelj Orpbenii, who hath reached the hill. 

With hBrp in hand, glad-eyed and Light of heart I 
He thinks that hie dear love is living stiU, 

llj newa will Stab him with a sadden smart : 
An nnforeseen and onezpected blow 
Wonnds wont and atings the boeom's tenderest park 

Death hath disjoined the truest love, I know, 
That nature yet to this low world revealed, 
And qnencbed the flame in ita most charming glow. 

Oo, Bisters, hasten ye to yonder field, 

Where on the sward lies slain Eorydiee ; 

Btrew her with flowers and graaaas I I must yield 

Tina man the measnre of his misery, 

[Exeunt dbtass. Snter ohphsus, tinging. 



lluta, MitmjihaUi Utuiot et getta a 

Hereulit, etforti montira tuhacla. manu 

Vt Hmidae matri preuot ottottderit a/nguti, 
IntrepidKtqtie fero merif orefuer. 



Orpheus, I bring thee bitter news. Alas I 

Thy nymph who was so beantiful, is slain I 

Flying from AnBtaens o'ar the graai, 

What time aba reached yon etream that threads the plain, 
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A Bnoke which Inrked mid flowen whore she did pass, 

Pierced her fair foot with hia enveaomed bane : 

So fierce, so potent waa the sting, that ahe 

Died in mid conrae. Ah, woe that this stamild be I 

[oEPsBrs turru to gain tilenee. 

iikbsii,lt;b, the tatyr. 
Mark ye how Honk in woe 

The poor wretch forth dotb paas, 

And maj not anawei, (or his grief, one word 7 

On some lone ahore, unlieard, 

Far, fiir away, he'U go, 

And pour hia heart forth to the winds, alaa I 

I'll follow and observe if he 

Moves with big moan the hiUa to sympathy. 

[Follotoa OBPHECfl. 

OBFHBCa. 

Ziet us lunent, lyre disconsolate I 

Our wonted muaio is in tune no more. 
Lament we while the heavens revolve, and let 
The nightingale be conquered on Love's shore 1 
heaven, O earth, aea, omol fate I 
How shall I bear a pang bo psBsing aore ? 
Enrydioe, my love 1 life of mine I 
On earth I will no more without thee pine t 

I will go down nnto the doors of Hell, 

And aee if mercy may be found below : 
Perchance we ehall reverse fate's spoken apell 
With tearful songs and words of honeyed woe ; 
Perchance wiU Death be pitiful ; for well 
With singing have we tamed tbe streams that flow ; 
Moved etonea, together hind and tiger drawn, 
And made trees dance upon the forest lawn, 

[Paaaet from aiskt on hU way to Bade*. 

HHESILLItS, 
The aiaff of Fate is strong 

And will not lightly bend, 

Nor yet Ite stubborn gates of steely HelL 

Kay, I can Bee fuU well 
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His life will aot be long ; 

ThoM downward feet no more will earthward wend. 

What marvel if tiie; loae the light, 

Who moke blind Love their guide bj day and night I 



al the gate of EeU, 

Pity, naj pitj for a lover's moan I 

Ta Fowera of Hell, let pity reign in jon I 
To yoor dark regiona led me Love alone : 
Downward upon his wings of light I flew. 
Hnah, Cerberua t Howl not hy Pluto'a thronel 
For when y<ya hear mj tale of misery, you, 
Nor yon alone, but all who here abide 
In thia blind world, will weep by Lethe's tide. 

There ia no need, ye Paries, thna to rage ; 

To dart those anokes that in your tresseS twine : 

Knew ye the canse of this my pilgrimage, 

y« would lie down and join yoor moans with mine. 

Let thia poor wretch but pasa, who war doth wage 

With heaven, the elements, the powen divine I 

I beg tea pity or for death. No more I 

Eat open, ope Hell's adamantine door I 

[OBFHBITS enlert HelL 

PLOTO. 

What man ia he who with hia golden lyre 

Hath moved the gatea that never move. 

While the dead folk repeat his du ge of love ? 
The rolling stone no more doth tire 

Bwart Sisyphns on yonder hill ; 

And Tantaloa with water slakes his fire ; 
The groans of mangled Tityos are atill ; 

Ixion'a wheel foi^eta to fly ; 

The Donaids their nma can 611 : 
I hear no more the tortured spirite cry ; 
But all find rest in that sweet harmony. 
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PBOSBBPJKS. 

Dmx oonsoii, emae, oompelled by love of thee, 
I left the light ol heaven Bsrene, 
And came to reign in hell, a sombre qneen ; 

The cbwm of tendeiest eympathj 
Hath never yet hod power to turn 
My atubbom heart, or draw forth tears from me. 

Now with deeiie foe yon tweet voice I yearn ; 
Nor Ib there aught bo dear 
As that deUght. Nay, be not stem 

To thia one prayer I Belaz thy browe severe, 

And rest awhile with me that song to hear I 

[ofiPHHDB ttand* before the thronv. 



ye mlera of the people lost in gloom, 

Who see no more the jocund light of day I 

Ye who inherit all things that the womb 

Of Nature and the elements display I 

Hear ye the grief that draws me to the tomb I 

liOve, omel Love, hath led me on this way : 

Not to chain Cerbema I hither oome. 

But to bring back my mistress to her home. 

A serpent bidden among Bowers and leaves 

Stole my fair mistress — nay, my heart — from me: 

Wherefore my wounded life for ever grieves, 

Uor can I stand against this agony. 

Still, if some fragrance lingers yet and cleaves 

Of your famed love unto your memory. 

If of that ancient rape you think at all, 

Give back Eurydice 1 — On you I calL 

All things ere long unto this bonme desoend : 
All mortal lives to. yon return at laet; 
Whate'er the mooo hath circled, in the end 
Uust &de and perish in yonr empire vast : 
Some sooner and some later hither wend ; 
Yet all npon this pathway shall have passed: 
This of oar footsteps is the final goal ; 
And then we dwell for aye in your control. 
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Therefore (he nymph I love is left for yoa 

When nature leads her denthward in dne dme : 
Bat nov you've cropped the tendrils m they grew. 
The grapes tmripe, while yet the up did climb ; 
Who reaps the young blades wet with April dew, 
Nor waits till sommer hath o'erpassed her prime ? 
Give back, give back my hope one little day I — 
Not (or a gift, but for a loan I pray. 

I pray not to yon by the waves forlorn 
Of marshy Styx or dismal Acheron, 
By Chaos where the mighty world wu bom, 
Or by the Bounding flames of Fblegethon ; 
Bat by the fruit which charmed thee on that mom 
When thou didst leave our world for thia dread throne 1 

queen I if thou reject thia pleading breath, 

1 will no more return, but ask for death I 



FB03BIIPINB. 

Hosbond, I never guessed 

That in our realm oppressed 

Pity could find a home to dwell : 

Bat now I know that mercy teems In Hell. 

I see Death weep ; her breast 

Is shaken by those tears that faultless fell. 

Let then thy laws severe for bim be swayed 

By love, by song, by the just pnyers he prayed I 



She'e thine, bnt at this price : 
Bend not on her thine eyes, 
Till mid the soub that live she stay. 
See that thou tarn not back upon the way I 
Cheek all fond thoughte that rise I 
Else will thy love be torn from thee away. 
I am well pleased that song so rare as thins 
The might of my dread sceptre should incline. 
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ORFBSUB, itngt. 

lit inumpkalet dream maa temfora laviri. 

Vioimua Eurydicen : reddita vita mihi ett, 
Haec meapraecipue victoria Aigna coronA. 

Credimut f an lateri jtmcla putUa *MO t 



ih me t Tb; love too great 
Hatii lost not thee alone t 
I ant torn from thee by strong Fate. 
No more I am thine ova. 

In Tain I stretch these arms. Baok, back to Hell 
I'm drawn, I'm drawn. My Orpheos, fare thee well 1 
[kukidios dMoppeart. 

OBPHBUB. 

Who bntb laid lawa on Love ? 
Will pity not be given 
For one short look so fnll thereof? 
Sinoe I am rohbed of heaven, 
Bince all my joy so great is tnmed to psJn, 
I viU go baok and plead with Death again 1 

[tibiphohi blooJi* hit way. 



ITay, seek not back to tarn 1 

Vain is thy weeping, all thy words are vain. 
Eniydice may not complain 
Of anght but thee — albeit her grfef is great. 
Yah) ue thy verses 'gainst the voice of Fate I 
How vain thy song I For Death is stem t 
Tiy not the backward path : thy feet refridn I 
The laws of the abyss are fixed and firm 



b, Google 



'What BoiTow-ladeii aong ahBill e'er be found 

To matoli the bnrdeii of my mfttcbless woe ? 

How Bball I make the fount of tears abotind, 

To weep apace with grief b nnmeasared flow 7 

Salt tears I'll waste apon the barren ground, 

80 long OB life delays me here below ; 

And sinoe my late bath wrought me wrong so Bore, 

I swear I'll never lore a woman more I 

HsDceforth I'll pluck the bnds of opening spring, 
The bloom of jonth when life ii loveliest, 
Ere years have spoiled the beauty which they bring : 
This love, I swear, is sweetest, softest, beat I 
Of female charms let no one speak 01 sing ; 
Bioce she is slain who rnled within my breast 
He who would seek my converse, let him see 
That ne'er he talk of woman's love to me I 

How pitiful ie he who changes mind 

For woman I for her love laments or grieves I 
'Who suffers her in chains bis will to bind, 
Or trusts her words lighter than withered leaves, 
Her laving looks more treacherous than the wind I 
A thouBODd times she veers ; to nothing cleaves : 
Follows who flies ; from him who follows, flees; 
And comes and goes like waves on stormy seaa I 

High Jove confirms the truth of what I said, 

'Who, caught and bound in love's delightful snare, 
Enjoys in heaven his own bright Oanymed : 
Phoebus on earth had Hyodnth the foir; 
Hercules, conqueror of the world, was led 
Capth'e to Hylas by this love so rare. — 
Advice fbr husbands I Seek divorce, and fl; 
Far, far away from female company ! 

[Enter a uaenad Uading a train of baochamtbSi 



Hoi Sisters I Up I Alive 1 

See him who doth our sex deride I 
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Hoat him to death, Qxe alave I 
Ihoa auatoh the tbjraus I Thon this otkk-tree rive t 

Cast down this doeskiti ftnd that bide I 

We'll wreak our fiir; on the knave I 
Tea, he shall feel ont wrath, the knave 1 

He shall jield np his hide 

Riven as woodmen flr-txeea rive I 

No |)ower his life oan save ; 

Since women he hath dared deride I 

Ho I To him, sietere I Ho I Alive 1 
[oRPSKVaueluMedofftheieeneandilain: the luofuia 
then return. 



Ho I Bacehae I Ho I I yield thee thanks for this I 

Through ell the woodland we the wretch have borne: 
60 that each root is slEiked with blood of hie : 
Tea, limb from limb his bodj' have we torn 
, Through the wild forest with a fearitil bliss : 

His gore hntb bathed the earth by ash and thorn 1 — 
Go then I thy blame on lawful wedlock fling 1 
Ho 1 BaochoB I take the victim that we bring I 

OHOBUS 07 ItABNADS. 

Baeohns I we all must follow thee I 

Bacchus 1 Bacchus 1 Ohd 1 Obil 

With ivy coronals, bunch and benjr, 

Crown we our heads to worship thee I 
Thon hast bidden ns to make merry 

Day and night with jollity I 
Drink then I Bacchus is here I Drink fre0( 
And hand ye the drinking-onp to me I 

Bacchus 1 we all must follow thee I 

Bacchus 1 Bacchus 1 Ohii Ohil 

See, I have emptied my horn already : 

Stretch hither yonr beaker to me, I pray: 

Are the hiile and the lawns where we roam unsteady? 
Or is it my brain that reels away ? 
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Let every one nm to and fro throqgh the ha;, 
As ye ue me ran ! Holaftermel 

BscchoB I we all must follow thee I 

Booohiul BacohQsl Ohdt Ohjl 

Uethink* I am dropping in swoon or slomberi 

Am I dnmken or sober, yes or no f 
"What are these weights my feet encumber? 

Ton too are tipsy, well I know I 
Let evei7 one do as ye see me do. 
Let every one drink and qoaff like me I 

Baochos I we all mnst follow thee I 

Eacohnsl Bacohosl Ohd I Oh6i 

Cry BacchuH I Cry Bacchni t Be blithe and merry, 

Tossing wine down your throata away I 
I.et sleep then oome and our gladness bury : 

Drink you, and you, and you, while ye may I 
Dancing is over for me to-daj. 
Xiot every one ory aloud Evohf 1 

Bacchus I we all must follow thee 1 

Booahnsl Bacchus! Oh^l Oh^l 

Though an English translation can do little toward 
rendering the focile graces of Poliziano's style, that ' roseate 
fluency ' for which it has been praised by his Italian admirers, 
the main qualities "of the ' Orfeo ' as a composition may be 
traced in this rongh copy. Of dramatic power, of that 
mastery over the deeper springs of human nature which 
distinguished the first effort of the English muse in Mar- 
love's plays, there is bat little. A certain adaptation of the 
language to the characters, as in the mdeness of Thyrsis 
when contrasted with the rustic elegance of Ariatteus.a touch 
of simple feeling in Eurydice's lyrical outcry of farewell, a 
discrimination between the tender sympathy of Proserpine 
and Pluto's stem relenting, a spirited presentation of the 
Bacchanalian furore in the Mienads, an attempt to model 
the Satyr MnesiUus as apftrt from homan nature and yet 
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sjmpfttbetic to its aogniah, these poicts oonstitate the chief 
dramatic features of the melodrama. Orphens himself is a 
purely lyrical peraonage. Of obaracteT, he can Boarcely bs 
said to haye anything marked; and bis part mes to its 
height precisely in that passage where the lyrist has to be 
displayed. Before the gates of Hades and the throne of 
Proserpine be sings, and his singing is the right outpoating 
of a poet's soul ; each octave resumes the theme of the last 
stanza with a swell of utterance, a crescendo of intonation 
that recalls the passionate and unpremeditated descant of a 
bird upon the boughs alone. To this true quality of music 
is added the persuasiveness of pleading. That the violin 
melody of his incomparable song is lost, must be reckoned a 
great misfortune. We have good reason to believe that the 
part of Orpheus was taken by Uesser Baccio Ugollni, singing 
to the viol. Here too it may be mentioned that a tondo in 
monochrome, painted by Signorelli among the arabesques at 
Orvieto, shows Orpheus at the throne of Pinto, habited aa a 
poet with the laurel crown and playing on a violin of antique 
form. It would be interesting to know whether a rumour of 
the Uantnan pageant had reached the ears of the Gortonese 
painter. 

If the whole of the 'Orfeo' had been conceived and 
executed with the same artistic feeling as the chief act, it 
would have been a really fine poem independently of its 
historical interest. Bnt we have only to turn the page and 
read the lament uttered for the loss of Eurydice, in order to 
perceive Poliziano's incapacity for dealing with his hero in 
a situation of greater difGculty. The pathos which might 
have made us sympathise with Orpheus in his misery, the 
passion, approaching to madness, which might have justified 
his misogyny, are absent. It is difficult not to feel that in 
this climax of his anguish he was a poor creature, and that 
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the Mfficada served him right. Nothing illnstratee the defect 
of real dramatic imagination better than this foUnre to dignify 
the oataatiophe. Gifted with a fine Ijric&l inapiration, Poli- 
ziano seems to have already felt the Baochio choras which 
forms 80 hrilliant a termination to hie play, and to have 
forgotten his doty to the unfortunate Orphens, whose sorrow 
for Enrydioe ia etultified and made nnmeaning by the piosaio 
expression of a base resolve. It may indeed be said in 
general that the ' Orfeo ' is a good poem only where the 
situation ia not so mnoh dramatic as lyrical, and that its 
finest passage — the scene in Hades — waa fortunately for its 
author one in which the dramatio motive had to be lyrically 
eipressed. In this respect, as in many others, the ' Orfeo ' 
combines the faults and merits of the Italian attempts at 
melo- tragedy. To break a butterfly upon the wheel ia, 
however, no fit function of criticism : and probably no one 
would have smiled more than the author of this improvisation, 
at the thonght of its being gravely dissected jnst four hundred 
years after the occasion it was meant to serve had long been 
given over to oblivion. 



KOTB 

PouzuKo'a 'Orfeo' waa dedicated to Meeaer Carlo Canale, the 
husband of that famous Vannozza who bore Lncrezia and CeBare 
Bor^a to Alexander VI. As first published is 1464, and as re- 
published from time to time up to the year ITT6, it carried the title 
of ■ La PavoU di Orfeo,' and was not divided hito acta. Frequent 
stRKe- direction a Buffloed, aa in the case of Florentine ' Sacre Bap- 
preaentAKioni,' for the indication ol ihe soenes. In this earliest 
redaction of the * Orfeo ' the chorua of the Dryada, the part of 
Mnerilloa, the lyrical apeeohei of Proserpine and Pluto, and the 
firet lyric of the Meenada are either omitted or represented by 
pasaages in ottava rima. In the year 1770 the Padre Ireneo Affd 
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printed ai Venios a new version of ' Orfeo, Tmg^dia di Ueiaer 
Angelo Foliziuio,' collated by him from two MB3. This play is 
divided into five acta, Mvemlly entitled ■ PoHtorionB,' * Nymphas 
Habet,' * Heroiciu,' ' Neoroouuiticaa,' and ' Bacchanalig.' The 
■tBge-direetionB are given portly in Latin, partly in Italian ; and 
instead of the ' Annouacement of the Feast ' by Meroory, a prologue 
condsting of two octave staniias is appended. A Latin Sapphlo 
ode in pniae of the Cardinal Gonzaga, which was interpolated in 
the first version, is omitted, and eertain changes are made in the 
last eoliloqay of Orpheus. There is little doubt, I think, that the 
second version, first given to the press by the Padre ASb, was 
Poliziano's own recension of his earlier composition. I have there- 
fore followed it in the main, except that I have not thought it neces- 
sary to observe the somewhat pedantic division into acts, and have 
preferred to use the original ' Annonncement of the Feast,' which 
proves the integral connection between this ancient secnlar play 
and the Florentine Mystery or ' Sacra Bappresentazione.' The 
last soliloquy of Orpheus, again, has been freely translated by me 
from both versions for reasons which will be obvious to studenta of 
the original. I have yet Co mdke a remark upon one detail of my 
translation. In line S90 (part of the first tyrio of the Mnnads) 
the Italian gives us : — 

Spezzata come 11 fabbro il crihro spezzo. 

This means Uterally: 'Biven as a blacksmith rives a sieve or 
boulter.' Now sieves ore made in Tuscany of a plate of iron, 
pierced with holes ; and the image would therefore be familiar to 
an Italian. I have, however, preferred to translate thus : — 

Kven as woodmen fir-trees rive, 

instead of giving r — 

Biven as blacksmiths boulters rive, 

because I thought that the second and faithful version would be 
oniutelligible oe well as unpoetioal for English readers. 
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ON THE PAPAL COURT AT AVIGNOH 

Fountain of woe I Haiboor of endlem in 1 
Thon school of errora, haunt of heresisB I 
Once Borne, now Babylon, the world's disease. 
That maddenest men with fears and feU desire I 

O forge of fraad t prison dork and dire, 

Where dies the good, where evil breeds increase 1 
Thott living Hell ! Wonders will never oeaae 
If Christ rise not to purge thy aina with lire. 

Founded in ohaste and homble poverty. 

Against thy founders thon dost raise thy horn, 

Thon ehomeleBS harlot 1 And whence flows this pride t 

Even from foul and loathed adultery. 

The wage of lewdness. Constantine, retnm t 
Hot so ; the felon world its fate must bide. 



TO BTEFANO COLONNA 

WBITTBN FBOM TAUCLUea 

Qlobious Colonna, thou on whose high head 
Best all our hopes and the great Latin name, 
Whom from the narrow path of truth and fame 
The wrath of Jove tamed not with stormfQ] dread : 

Here are no palace- ooorts, no stage to tread ; 
But pines and oaks the shadowy valleys fill 
Between the green fields and the neighbouring hill, 
Where musing oft I climb by fbncy led. 

Tliese lift from earth to heaven our soaring soul, 

While the sweet nightingale, that in thick bowers 
Through darkness pours her wail of tunefol woe, 

Doth bend our efaarmid breaet to lore's control ; 
But t^ou alone hast marred this bliss of ours, 
ginee bom our side, dear lord, thou needs most go. 
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IN VITA DI MADONNA LAURA. XI 

OK LBAVIHO AVIdKOlt 

Backwabd at evei7 weu? atep and alow 

These limbs I torn which with great poiD I bear; 
Then take I comfbrt from the fragrant aii 
That breathes from thee, and sighing onward go. 

But when I think how joy is turned to woe, 
Bemembering mj short life and whence I fuei 
I stay Toj feet for anguish and despair, 
And cast m; tearful eyes on earth below. 

At times amid the storm of misery 

This doubt assails me : how frail Umbs and poor 
Can severed from their spirit hope to live. 

Then answers Love : Haat thou no memory 
How I to lovers this great guerdon give, 
Free from all human bondage to endure ? 



IN VITA DI MADONNA LAURA. XII 

IHOUOHTB IH ABBENCB 

Tb> wrinkled sire with hidr like winter snow 
Leaves the beloved spot where he hath passed his year^ 
Leaves wife and children, dumb with bitter tears. 
To see their father's tottering steps and slow. 

Dragging his aged limbs with weary won. 
In these last days of life he nothing fears, 
But with stent heart his fainting spirit cheers,. 
And spent and wajwom forward still doth go ; 

Then comes to Bome, following bis heart's desire. 
To gaze upon the portraiture of TTim 
Whom yet he hopes in heaven above to see ; 

Thus I, alas I my seeking spirit tire, 
Lady, to find in other features dim 
The longed for, loved, true lineaments of thee. - 
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IN VITA DI MADONNA LAUEA. UI 

OB THAT I HAD WINOB LIKB A DOTE I 

I AH BO tired beneath the imeient load 
Of my misdeeda and coEtom'i tjnimij, 
That much I fear to fail npon the road 
And jield mjr aool unto mine enemy. 

Tia true a friend from whom all splendonr flowed, 
To aave me came with matohlesB courtesy : 
Then flew far np from sight to heaven's abode, 
Bo that I tkiTe in vain his face to see. 

Yet still bis voice reTerberates here below : 
Oh ya who labour, lo 1 the path is here i 
Come onto me if none yonr going stay ! 

yjbaX grace, what love, what fate aorpaasiiig fear 
Bball give me wings like dove's wings soft ae snow. 
That I. may rest and raise me from the olay ? 



IN MOBTE DI MADONNA LAURA. XXIV 

Thk eyes whereof I sang my fervid song. 

The arms, the liands, the feet, the face benign. 
Which severed me from what was rightly mine, 
And made me sole and strange amid the throng. 

The crisped cnrle of pure gold beantifol. 

And those angelic amiles which once did ahine 

Imparadising earth with joy divine, 

Are now a little dnst— dumb, deaf, and dulL 

And yet I live I wherefore I weep and wail, 

Left alone without the light I loved so long, 
Storm-toseed Dpon a bark that hath no saiL 

Then let me here give o'er my amorous eong ; 
The fotmtfuns of old inspiration fail, 
And nongbt but woe my dolorous chords prolong. 
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IN MORTE DI MADONNA LAUBA. XXSIV 

Ih thoQc^t I raised me to the plaae vhero eh« 

Whom BtiU OD earth I seek and find not, shineB ; 

There 'mid (he boqIi whom the third Bp}kere eonfiiiei, 

More fiur I found her and less prond to ine. 
Bhe took mj hand and said : Bere shall thou be 

With me ensphered, onless deairea mislead ; 

Lo I I am she who made thj bosom bleed, 

Whose day ere eve was ended atterl; : 
Hy bliae no mortal heart ean mnderatand ; 

Thee onlj do I laek, and that which thon 

So loved, now left on earth, my beaateons veil. 
Ab I wherefore did she cease and looae mj hand t f i' 

For at the somid of that celestial tale ^ '-' 

I all bat stayed in paradise till now. 



IN MOBTE DI MADONNA LAUBA. LXXIV 

The dower of angels and the spiilte bleet, 

Bnrghers of heaven, on that first day when she 
Who is my lady died, around her pressed 
Fulfilled with wonder and with piety. 

What light is this ? What beauty manifest ? 
Marrelling they cried ; for suoh sapremao; 
Of splendoui in (his age to our high rest 
Hath never soared fcota earth's obscurity. 

She, glad to have exchanged her spirit's plaee. 

Consorts with those whose virtues most exceed ; 
At times the while she backward lams hei face 

To see me follow — seems to wait and plead ; 

Therefore toward heaven my will and soul I ralsoi 
Because I hear her praying me to speed. 
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